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THE 

AUTHORS PREFACE. 



It is not always the great qualities, the iU 
luftrious exploits^ or the flagrant crimes of a 
ibvereign, that render his reign an epoch 
important in hiftory. It is fufiicient that he 
(hould have been the co-operator in important 
events, or the confpicuous VidUm of fomc 
dreadful calamity; that around him, in his 
name, in a virord, at his very expenfe, there 
fhould have happened fome of thofe circum- 
ftances which leave deep impreflions ujpon 
the memory of mankind. 

By thefe different titles, the pontlfidatc of 
Pius VL, of which he is already difpofTcffed, 
deferves to be prefented to public attention, 
with a few explanations. 

It is not his hiftory, however, that we 
engage to write ; we wifli only to ofier ma- 
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terials for it, arranged upon a philofophic 
plan. What period, in fadl, is more worthy 
of the >tftcktiairGT the philol^liSr than that 
in which the impofing fabric of temporal 
and fpiritua^--p©w©ii5-*ftHTe»«ded by every 
thing that feemed to enfure its ftability, is on 
a fudden fhakeil down*, as if by one of thoTe 
miracles whicli^ fuperftitibn [might have 
thought its principal fupp^qrt ; . when the 
fceptre and the cenfer are'feen broken by the 

' . - . . • r*f-\ ' • • «■ . ■ 

fame blow, the pontifF»hurled from his chair, 
the fpvereign from his throne ;^ his L^vitcs 
and his courtiers, the .members of his fpiri- 
tual retinue, and thofe of his temporal coun- 
cil, plundered, imprifoned, and difperfed; 
thus, by the moft dreadful cataflrrophe, ex- 
piating a long feries of errors confolidated by 
ten centuries, a long abufe of human credu- 
lity, of pretenfions, the infolence of which 
excited nothing but the fmile of contempt ; 
in fliort, a condud; emanating, in thefe latter 
times, from the blindeft phrenfy, and fuch a.^ 
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was beft adapted to accelerate its overthrow, 
even had it been didated by the enemies of 
the Holy See. 

How can this fudden fall have been eiFedt- 
cd without violent ftiocks, and almoft with- 
out bloodfhed ? What combination of events 
has then prepared, what immediate caufes 
have led to a refult which makes one part of 
Europe tremble, and ftrikes the other with 
ftupefadion ? This we fhall endeavour to de- 
velop in the following pidture of the ponti- 
ficate of Pius VI. We fhall abftain from 
declamation, which we leave to intolerance, 
as it is only a mark of animolity, and renders 
all narratives fufpicious. In our opinion, 

found reafon fhould employ, towards a fallen 
and unfortunate enemv, neither abufe not' 

infulting difdain. We wifh to juftify the 

title we have aflumed, and prove ourfelves 

Hiftorians and Philofophers. 
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CHAPTER I. 



End of tie Pontificate of Clement XIV.— Pr^- 
ceedmgs of tie Sacred Colle^. 

V/N the demife of the fanatical Rezzonico, 
Ganganelli had, in 1769, been feated upon the 
papal throne, through the influence of the courts 
of Madrid and Verfailles. They had expelled 
the Jefuits from their dominions ; but the mea- 
fure remained incomplete as long as that too fa- 
mous fociety (till exifted in the other catholic 
countries, and, efpecially, as long as it was ac- 
knowledged and protefted by the Holy See. 
Clement XIII. had converted fome of its mem- 
bers into powerful and dangerous inftruments, 
ihat had well nigh occafioned a fchifm in th« 
' VOL. I. a 
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church, and embroiled all Europe ; or, rather, the 
Jefuits h^d made o£ the pontiff, who was a man 
more weak than wigked^ the blind inftrument of 
their fanaticifm ud ambition. It was in agitation 
to lay the axe to the^ trunk of that immenfe tree, 
which threw its baleful Ihadow over a great 
part of the Chriftian world, and of which the 
widely-fpreading roots extended even under the 
pontifical chair. Cardinal Ganganelli appeared 
to have juftly af^M^eciated this dangerous fo- 
ciety. His found judgment had not been im- 
paired by his abode ia a cloifter, nor by the ho- 
nours of the Roman purple. He was prudent 
and cpnciliat^ng ; ai\d feemed to unite two qua- 
lities feldom /ound together, courage and mo- 
deration. The family of Bourbon was in hopes 
of obtaining from him the entire deftru£Uon of 
the Jefuits. ^Their miniders had indeed made it 
a tacit condition of his. elevatipn to the papal 
throne, particularly the SpaniCh ambaflador, 
Don Jofeph Monkio, afterwards created count 
of Florida Blanca. Of an aftive and perfe vering 
difpofition he earneftly endeavoured to remove 
Ganganelli's doubts, to combat his fcruplesjand 
ta quiet his alarms. He had long to ftruggle 
againft the endlefs intrigues of the party which 
he wilhed to fubdue, and which had numerous 
and powerful adherents, particularly at Rome. 
At length, on the 21ft of July, 1773, hie ol:)tai0ed0 



or rather extorted, the famous bull, mom propria^ 
which pronounced the extin£tion of the fociety 

. of Jefuits. At the moment of figning it, Cle- 
ment XIV. ftill heiitated, and faid, as if with a 
foreknowledge of his fate, I know very well that 
I am about tojign my death-warrant \ but no matter: 
the die is caft. 

From that day, fatal to him as well as to the 

, Jefuits, Ganganetli lived a prey to every kind of 
angaifh. The fanatics endeavoured to excite 
the people to revolt ; and threats were held out 
of an s^ttempt upon his life. His health vifibly 
declined : reaffured, howeverj by the minifters 
of the two crowns, his courage occafionally re- 
vived; and in the month of April, 1774, he 
announced to the Confiftory, for the following 
year, the jubilee, which fince the time of Six- 
tU8 V. had been regularly celebrated four times 
\jbk a century. The celebration of it was referved 
fbr another, Clement XIV. departing this life 
cm the 2ad of September following. His death 
did not excite the public regret to which he 
bad fo many claims. The Jefuits and their par* 
tifans had the infolence to celebrate it as a 
triumph ; the people^ who appeared to behold it 
with unconcern, accufed him of having fuiFered 
bimietf to be deceived by his fecret advifers ; 
while the majority of the cardinals ftill refented 
^18 iigning of the bull, and complained, almoft 
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without exception, that he had withheld froirt 
them every mark of confidence. 

A report was foon fpread that poifon had put. 
an end to his days. Though prudently contra- 
difted by the phyficians who had attended him 
during his illnefs, it gained credit from the in- 
difcretion of the furgeons, who made no fcruple 
of declaring that his body had fallen to pieces as 
foon as deprived of life. Now that the fafts, (hel- 
tered from the paflions which. diftorted them, 
are more eafily afcertained, it appears incon- 
teftablq that poifon was really adminiftered to. 
Ganganelli. The cardinal de Bernis entertained 
no doubt of it, as more/ than one foreigner, 
who knew him at Rome, can teftify. Gorani^ 
on the contrary, maintains that Clement XIV. 
died in confequence of the terror with which ha 
was ftruck, after having figned what he jcalled 
his death'zvarrant. He muft, however, permit- us 
to. prefer to his tellimony that of . individuals 
who were about Ganganelli's perfon, even ta 
the laft moments of his life, and who could h^vc 
no motive for the . invention • of an atrbtibu^ 
crime. The enemies of Clement XIV. had*, pii 
the contrary^ ftrong reafori§tQdenyafa£^,whi(:h 
rendered him interefting, by hglding him up as a 
viflim facrificed to the fury of party; and it 
appears, that it is from that fufpicious fource 
that Gorani has drawn his notions concerning 



tSangafaeJli., He calls in queftion the authentic 
dty of the letters which were publiflied in his 
naniei -ahd pretends that they could never be the 
pfroduftions of a man who was imbued indeed 
with theological ideas, but whofe information 
updn aH other fubjefts was very much confined. 
We think we can venture to affert, that in this 
refpeft Gorani is deceived. Thofe who were in- 
tinlately acquainted with GanganelH, and among 
■them this fame cardinal de BerniB,who was an ex- 
cellent judge of men and things, have often af* 
firmed that they have fecn the originals of the 
letters publilhed by Caraccioli ;' and that it was 
eafy to recognife in them the principles profeffed 
by. the pope, his philofophical ideasj'ahd his very 
manner of exprefling them. However this may 
be, fome time before his death, the moment of 
'which more than one cardinal could, perhaps, 
have predifted to a certainty, the Sacred Col- 
lege, animated by a fpirit, which mod affuredly 
was not the Holy Ghoft, bufied itfelf in intrigues; 
in. order to feat a pontiff more favourable to 
its views upon the papal throne. The great 
majority was compofed of thofe zelattti, or zeal- 
ous priefts, who. will be feen in the fcquel of .this 
work playing a principal part during the pori* 
tificate of Pius YI. Taken in the mafs, they 
forrried the party oppofed to that of the two 
crowns ; but there wfere among them a great 
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niany gradations of chara6ler. Some, and it wal 
the foialler number, were zealtms from a blind 
fanaticifm, which was capable of leading them 
into the greateft excefles : others, from a cold 
convi6lion, produftive of obftinaxry, but not of 
religious rage: the greater part were zelanti 
from intereft and pride. They ftood forth as the 
ftrenuous defenders of ecclefiaftical immunities, 
becaufe they partook of the power and fplen- 
dor thence^ accruing to the Holy See ; and be* 
caufe the maintenance of thofe immunities 
brought into the apoftolic coffers treafures 
which compofcd a part of their patrimony. It 
would have required no common effort of philo* 
fophy to rid them of their attachment to max- 
ims which infured them homage, power, and 
gold. Was it in the Sacred Collage, even at the 
end of the eighteenth century, that philofophy 
could hope to find an afylum ? 

It contained then, at the death of Ganganelli, 
furious zelantii iuch as the Rezzonicos, and the 
Torrigianis ; and moderate ze/anti, fuch as the 
Albanis and the Colonnas. Some of them were 
acceifible to reafon, others to fear, and almoft all 
were more or lefs attached to the Jefuits. How 
indeed could it be otherwife ? The Jefuits were 
the moft ftrenuous fupporters, the moft artful 
dpologifts, and the moft devoted fervants of the 
^oly See. Deprived' of their fupport, it te- 



letnbled a defpot after the diftimding of his prae- 
torian guards. They may be faid indeed to have 
been the nobilityof the |>apal monarchy. It was a 
truth confufedly felt every where ; a truth which 
the illuftrious Montefquieu had been the firft 
clearly to exprefs ; and which experience has 
fince evidently demonftrated, that there was no 
monarchy without its noblejfe. We have ac- 
cordingly feen, that after the abolition of the 
order of Jefus the papal attthority perceptibly 
decflincd 5 and it is, perhaps, ftill more to that 
caufe, than to the progrefs of knowledge, that 
we may attribute its rapid and eafy over- 
throw. 

This was well underftood by the zelantiy and 
the numerous party of which they were the chiefs. 
It was not, however, that they all entertained a 
wi(h to refufcitate the defundt fociety. All wer^ 
fond of its maxims, and the bofoms of all retained 
a mixed fentiment of regret and hope* But 
there were fome, who, prudent from timidity, 
and moderate; from their natural difpofition^ 
would have been frightened at the violent means 
that muft neceflarily have been employed to 
reftore all at once to the Holy See its moil ef- 
fective' fupport i at the ftruggles that would 
have taken place between the pope and 
the temporal fovereigns; ahd at the calamities 
that would thence have refulted to the church. 
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They wiflied to leave to time, to refleftion, and 
to the gradual abatement of the rancorous paf- 
fions, the. care of bringing about the defired re* 
volutions permitting themfelves only to accele* 
rate the monient of it by feeret intrigues, and by 
^11 thofe artful manoeuvres which priefts, and 
Italian priefts ^fpecially, fo well knew how to 
employ. 

It was among thefe mhwr camns of the zelantiy 
if the expreflion may be allowed, that cardinal 
Brafchi took his feat. Hitherto he had not 
bjeen fufficiently important to excite in any 
party either fentiments of ftrgng afFeftion, or of 
infurmountable diflike. He was a man of fenfe ; 
poffeffed information of a certain* kind ; and, in 
his office of treafurer of the Apoftolical Chamber, 
had proved himfelf not altogether deftitute of 
talejits. His face , was remarkably fine, and 
bis perfon Commanding ; external advantages, 
which, though not always ferviceable to their 
pofleffor, are never prejudicial — fuch were his 
claims to attention. He was the pupil of Bene^ 
dift XIV. : this furnilhed a favourable prefump- 
tion of his prudence. He had been invefted 
with the purple by Clement XIII., the Icift of 
the fanatical popes: this was a reafon for hia 
not appearing formidable to the ^zelantiy and' 
even for his allqwing them ftill to retain th^i^ 
bop-cs, 



The reader will not be forry to be made ac* 
quainted with the judgment formed of hlni, 
when there was as yet no appearance of his being 
elevated to the papal throne, by a perfon equally 
divefted of odious prejudices, and blind par- 
tiality 5 a man not lefs eftimable on account of 
his moderation and fagacity, than remarkable 
for the brilliant qualities of his mind : in faying 
this, we fufEciently indicate the cardinal dc 
Bernis. 

This judgment will befides have the merit of 
c6mprifing a fummary of the life of Pius VI. 
till his exaltation, as well as that of enabling us 
to compare his pontificate with the opinion that 
had been previoufly formed of his charafter. 
' ** John Angelo Brafchi was born at Cefena. 
on the ayth of December, 1717. The favours 
of Benedi£t XIV. opened to him the road to pre- 
ferment.- Having employed M. Brafchi ixi 
the management of certain affairs, he rewarded 
him with a canon ry of St. Peter's, by means 
of which he procured himfelf a place ' in the 
prelature. Clement XIII. afterwards appoint- 
ed him auditor of the Camerlingo*y and fliortly 

* The place of CamerVingo was one of the moll diftinguifhed 
at thp court of Rome, but it was merely honorary, and almoft 
a finecure. The cardinal Cdmerlingo was nominally the chief- 
ijurveyor of ftrcets and fountains, and put his lignature at the 
t>ottoni of all public ads relative to the finances. He was 
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after treafurcr of the ApoftoHcal Chamber*. Al- 
though his talents are generally admitted, people 
have not been wanting to attribute fo rapid a 
fortune to the favour of the Jefuits, to tvhora it 
was even faid that he had been too complaifant- 
It appears that the prefent pope f , after having 
beftowed upon him a cardinal's hat, has not 
continued to (hew him the fame marks of con- 
fidence as before his promotion ; a change, upon 
which the enemies of the cardinal have not 
failed to put an unfavourable conftrufilion. No 
one can deny that he is pofleffed of a great deal 
of aftivity, and of confiderable knowledge of a 
variety of kinds. Whatever may be the motive 
that has for fome time reduced his credit to the 
mere tefpeft due to the rank he occupies, it 
is not fuppofed that he is of a difpofition 
long to remain quiet in that neglefted date. 
He has fuffident fagacity to find opportunities 
of rendering himfelf neceffary ; or at leaft to pro* 
cure himfclf a certain degree of confideration. 
It is true, that his reputation of being too enter- 
prifing win always be very prejudicial to him. 
He is, however, a man whofe influence in a con- 
clave is not to be defpifed." 

coniidered as the principal miniftcr of the Apofiolical Cham- 
ber 5 but the real minifter of the finances was the treafiirer. 

• Wc (hall hereafter explain the nature of the ApoftoHcal 
Chamber* 

f Clement XIV. was then alive. 
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This bntf ttdtice <rf the life and charaftct of 
Pius VI. before Ws J)tomotioo to the pontificate, 
Js worthy of rettaatk in more refpeds than one. 
It proves, that nothing at that time announced 
him as likdy to be thought of for the papal dig* 
nity 5 -and that oHe of the tnoft powerful cardinals 
felt for him neither a decifivc avcrlion ftor re- 
gard. It proves, above all, that before he was 
feated in St. Peter's chair, he was but imper- 
fe^ly known. In this portrait, drawn by an 
impartial and enlightened hand, we fcarcely 
find a trace of any of thofe defefts which 
have by turns devoted him to ridicule and ha- 
tred, and of which we are about to fee the deve- 
lopement in the pi£ture of his pontificate. So true 
it is, that the good and bad qualities of moft men 
are called forth, if not created, by circumftances ; 
or, rather, that what is a flight defedt in one 
fituation becomes a ferious mifchief in another. 

Nothing then at the death of Clement XIV. 
announced that cardinal Brafchl could become 
his fucceflbr. The minifters of the two crowns 
"were only fenfible, that it would be impoflible for 
them to make a choice exaftly conformable to 
their wifhes. They had it in their power to dic- 
tate the exclufion of a few candidates only ; but 
they were afraid of being too lavilh of that violent 
remedy. Among the cardinals, whofe elevation 
thtey would have defired, fome, like Stoppani, 
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who in the laft conclave had been the prmcipal 
competitor. of;Ganganelli, were verging upon dev 
crepitudes others, like Conti and Simoni, although 
endowed with, talents, and profeffing moderate 
principles, did not infpire complete confidence ; 
while others, fuch as Malvezzi, Negroni, and Ze* 
lada, who were diftinguiflied by their abilities 
and the wifdom of their opinions, had manifefted 
their obfequioufnefs to the two crowns, and their 
averfion to the Jefuits, too ftrongly, not to be ex* 
eluded by a great majority of the Sacred College. 
Almoft all the others were either deftitute of ca- 
pacity, or very fufpicious on account of the views 
they, were fuppofed to entertain. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Details concerning the Conclave of ly^^. 



W. 



E have juft feen what was the ftate of par- 
ties when the conclave opened on the jth of 
October, 1774. 

From, that yery day the faftion of the zelofiti 
endeavoured to carry, as by affault, the ele6lion 
of one of its faithful adherents, cardinal Co- 
, lonna Pamphili. He was not, by a great deal, 
the moft furious of the party : had he been fo, 
the zelanti would never have dared* to propofe 
him ; but they thought him proper to fecond 
their views under cover of his apparent modera- 
tion* He was not one of thofe whofe formal ex- 
clufion the minifters of the two crowns would 
have infilled upon ; but they were averfe to his 
pretenfions: they wiflied, befides, to gain the 
time jieceffary to ftrengtben their party by the 
arrival of feveral cardinals, who were expefted 
from France, Spain, Portugal^ and the reft of 
Italy. This was exa£Hy what the zelanti dreaded. 
The cardinal de Bernis and Don Jofeph Mo- 
nino were obliged, more than once, to aflume a 
very energetic tone, in order to reftrain their 
impatience ; while the court of Lifbon, where 



the imperious Pombal ftill domineered, fpoke to 
them upon the fubjeft in threatening terms. 

Thus was the conclave, from the firft moment 
of its opening, the feat of cabals : every day a new 
plot was laid, difcovered, and defeated* Under 
the^malk of decency and refpeft, and while the 
different parties hypocritically invoked the af- 
Mance of the Divine Spirit^ the moft worldly 
perfidy was reciprocally and profufely put in 
prafiice. " Nothing can he more impofing,'^ . 
faid a perfon w^o was cye-witnefs to thcfe in- 
trigues, to his correfpondent, " nothing can 
^^ prefent a more edifyiivg exterior than the re- 
'* gularity, the piety, and the apparent modera- 
" tion of the Sacred College , but I can fajr 
*^ with truth, that under this facred veil every ho- 
^ neft man muft grieve to fee fo much fa)fehood» 
*^ ftratagem, equivocation, and deceit. Here all 
•* the paffiorts are united and concentrated ; and, 
•* in the prefent circumftances, derive additional 
*• ftrength from the revengeful fury of the 
<^ Jefuits* party, and from the difcontent that 
*• prevailed during the laft pontificate.^ 

The Sacred College, however, while granting 
to the minifters of the two crowns the refpite 
ufpon which they fo ftrongly iniifted, made re- 
peated trials of its ftrength, and ofWn counted 
the votes of the different parties. Every day 
there was at leaft one ballot, which had no other 
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refult than a very fmall majority in favour of 
fome of. the cardinals. In thefe <oup5 iTefai 
Mark Anthony Colonna obtained the greateft 
number of fuffrages. He was enlightened, vir- 
' tuous even to aufterity, but ^attached to the 
Jefuits, and confequently could not be agree- 
able to the .catholic courts. On the other 
hand, he enjoyed too mqch confideratipn, and" 
was of too iiluftrious a family for the prevailing 
fa<ftion to think ferioufly of making him pope. 
He ferved then, properly fpeaking, to. trifle away 
time. This game was played for feveral months, 
during which Brafchi never obtained more than 
a fingle vote, and even that was at diftant inter- 
vals; nor did cardinal de Eernis, nor the mini- 
iler of Spain, yet forefee in favour of whom the 
majority would definitively unite. Brafchi was be- 
gining only to gain countenance among the par- 
tifan§ of the Jefuits, without whofe fupport he 
felt that it would be impofTible for him . to at- 
tain the papacy. He perceived no figns of his 
being perfon^lly difagreeableto the two crowns j 
he had even been living for a long time paft in a 
kind of intimacy with their minifters; and it is not 
uiilikely that he now began to entertain fome 
faint hope of fuccefs. 

While in expeftation of the arrival pf the cax- 
dinals, for whofe prefence they were obliged to 
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wait, the zelauti redoubled their intrigued* 
Their mod afcHve agent was cardinal J. B. Rez- 
ionico, nephew of the too famous Clement XIIL 
His talents did not go beyond mediocrity; but 
he had the memory of his uncle to revenge; 
wiflied to ferve the caufe of the Jefuits; and par- 
took in fome degl^ee of the credit of his brother, 
the cardinal Camerlin^o. He was therefore one 
of the mod powerful inftruments of that party, 
of which the two cardinals Colonna were the 
moft confpicuous, but not the moft dangerous 
chiefs. Immediately under the Rezzonicos and 
the Colonnas, flood Cqftelliy a fincere enthufiaff, 
whofe amiable qualities were fpoiled by a large 
portion of obftinacy ; Bofchi^ a man of talents, 
of a gentle and infinuating difpofition, but who 
had fignefd the famous brief againft the Infant of 
Farma, and who thereby found himfelf engaged 
in the caufe of the zelanti ; Paraccianiy enlight- 
ened, but infincere, and folely calculated for 
intrigue ; Buffalmi, artful, acute, and enjoying 
great confideration ; with feveral others, who 
played a lefs confpicuous part, but who, although 
in the back ground, rendered effential fervices 
to the pdrty. The two crowns then had againft 
them both numbers and talents ; and it required 
nothing lefs than their political preponderance, 
and- the capacity of their two principal agents. 
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to infure their fuccefs. Eren with thofe advan- 
tages^ it was long difputed, and at laft was inconi^ 
plete. They were obliged, as we are about to 
fee, J» capitulate with difficulties. 

The long-expetted cardinals at laft arrived, 
and from that moment the fcene began to 
change. It was time to pu| an end to the farce 
which the zelanti were playing, and for the 
conclave to think ferioully of making a choice. 
Out of thirty-feven cardinals prefent, fixteen 
were in the .intereft of the two crowns. This 
was enough to prevent the ele&ion of a pope, 
decidedly hoftile to their views; but as the 
laws of the conclave require a majority, con- 
fitting of at leaft two thirds of the votes, i^ 
was iiot enough to enable them to difpof<^ 
of the tiara as they pleafed. Befides, the 
^atholie courts were not even agreed among 
themfelves ; that of Spain fupporting Pallaviciai, 
a near relation of its prime minifter, the duke 
gf Grimaldi; and Auftria favouring Vifconti, 
who had been nuncio at Vienna. 

But thefe two cardinals had nothing elfe to 
recommend them to the notice of the Sacred Col- 
lege ; while Brafchi, who had difcovered confi- 
derabletkill in cdHciliating the favour of both par- 
ties, and who feemed to have lefsobje6tions to fear 
than any other, was powerfully aided by the zeal 
and addrefs of cardinal Giraud, who had been 
pope's nuncio in Fi:ance. The cardinal de Bernis 
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alfo reprcfented him to his court as an eligible 
candidate, provided no better could be found ; 
and as great reliance was placed upon his dif- 
cernment, his opinion met with no oppof\tion. 
The infinuations of cardinal Giraud were liftened 
to by J. F. Albani, dean of the college, whofe 
charafter at all times gave him weight; and 
who derived particular influence from his place 
during the vacancy of the Holy See. The mini- 
fters pf France and Spain augured well of his ca- 
pacity and even of his intentions. Don Jofeph 
Monino, without giving up Pallavicini, thought 
with the cardinal de Bernis, that Brafchi> al* 
though a creature of the Rezzonicos, would 
abftain from all innovation upon the meafures of 
Clement XIV.; but the Portuguefe minifter 
was of opinion that his attachment to the Jefuits 
was incurable, though pretty well difguifed; 
ai;5d that was ftill at Lilbon a crime of the deep- 
eft die. Corfini, the minifter of the court of 
Vienna, had formerly had a quarrel with him, 
the remembrance of which was deeply rooted in 
his mind. This double oppofition occafioned 
the dereliftion of a projeft, that as yet was but 
in embryo; and all the brilliant hopes that Braf- 
chi had indulged for federal days, were com- 
pletely done away. His name fcarcely reap- 
peared in the following ballots; and the year 
1774 terminated in the midft of uncertainty. 
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Bemis began to fear that the influence of ' the 
two crowns would foon be reduced to little or 
nothing. He even forefaw.the jpoflibility of a 
Ohciite being made in direft oppofition to their 
views; and demanded inftru6lions how to aft 
upon fuch an event. 

The cardinak could fee no end to the pro- 
longation . of the conclave. They recollected 
with difm^y, that the.eleftion of Beiiedift XIY. 
was the .'refult of fix months confinement. 
Several, who were a prey to difeafe and to ennui, 
the mofl: cruel of all maladies, came out of their 
cells ; and even thofe who made a paftime of 
intrigue, began .to lofe all patience. 

Some turned their thoughts to cardinal Mi- 
gazzi, archbiOiop' of Vienna, againft whom 
flrong prejudices exifted at Rome, previoufly 
to his arrival ; but who Teemed to place a con- 
fidence in the minifters of the two courts ; 
and began to make fomc progrefs in their efteem. 
He was weakly fupported. Others thought of 
. Borromeo, a man of fenfe, but of a rough temper 
: and original turn of mind. He was befides too 
much devoted to the Jefuits. Others propofed 
; Caraccioli 5 but he was full of fcruples, attached 
to bulls, and difliked by the two crowns. Their 
minifters regretted Brafchi : they founded him j 
and Brafchi afFefted indifference. 

Monino recurred toPallavicini, and Bernis 
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fcbondedhim; but Pallavicini Exerted very little 
intcrcft. They had next fome thoughts of revert- 
ing to Vifconti : he wias prudent, gentle, and ti- 
mid ; but his talents were of too humble a kind : 
bcfides the zelauti obftinately rejefted every can- 
didate propofed by the two crowns. 

Cardinal Zelada was brought forward, iiii or- 
der to reconcile the two faSioris-; n part to which 
he was admirably fuited. It was then agreed 
upon, that each fid€ sfliould propoie three candi- 
/datfis; and the attempt was twice made, and 
^s often failed. Cardinal Brafchi had been 
brought forward by neither fide. 

While this was going on, an aperture was 
.difcovered in. the wall of the conclave; and 
:by fpme attributed to curiofity; by others to 
intrigue. Neither , of them merited the accu- 
fatioH. Intrigue> entirely concentrated in the 
conclave, had no need of fuel from without ; 
while iiidifcretion left curiofity nothing to de- 
fire. It was much more probable that a defire to 
purloin the plate of the cardinals had occafioned. 
this aperture, which was immediately clofed ; 
and nothing remained but the fufpicions to 
which it had given birth. 

This little incident ferved for a moment to 
beguile the ennui of the conclave, which was 
involved in frefli uncertainty. The minifters of 
•tlie two crowns, and the cardinals devoted to 

them. 
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them, hefitated for fome time between Vifconti, 
Pallavicini, and Brafchi, The laft had thirty* 
two votes towards the end of January, which was 
two more than he T^anted. The minifter of 
Spain, before he gave up the point, determined 
to make another effort, and even to exhauft his 
credit, in favour of Pallavicini ; for the marquis 
de Grimaldi was highly ambitious of the honour 
of having the pope for his coufin-german ; and 
Charles IIL who was much attached to his mi- 
nifter, partook of his defire. Catholic by vir- 
tue of his crown, and of a pious difpofition, he 
naturally kept up a clofe connexion with th« 
court of Rome, and could not be indifferent to 
the choice of a fovereign pontiff. Befides, as 
Charles IIL, Grimaldi, and Monino, ftill har- 
boured a ftrong refentment againft the Jefuits, 
the mere fufpicion of belonging to their party 
was enough to infpire them with diflike. The 
court of Verfailles, lefs devout and lefs hoftile to 
the defunft fociety, was not fo fcrupulous. Its 
only wifh was to do nothing that might too much 
thwart that of Madrid ; and the inftruftions it 
fent to Rome amounted to no more. 

Pallavicini faw, however, that the kind exer- 
tions of Spain in his favour produced no effefl ; 
and, either through timidity, modefty, or fear left: 
his failure fliould be attended with too much 
€^cldt^ teftified, with all the energy of which he 
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was capable, that he was afflifted at feeing him- 
felfthe caufc of fo much delay. Bernis made 
ufe of the moft earneft entreaties in order to 
revive his courage, and to get the better of 
his fcruples. " We will not fuffer ourfelves 
to be difcouraged," faid he j " we will rather re- 
main fix months in our cells, fhpuld it become 
neceffary/* Pallavicini was not to be moved; he 
formally declared that he would refufe the tiara; 
and indicated Brafchi as the moft proper perfon 
to reconcile all parties. Monino, who ferved 
him rather out of duty than affection, yielded 
without much reluftance to this determination. 
Aftuated by a regard for the court of Vienna, the 
minifters of the two crowns made one attempt 
more in favour of Vifconti. The zelanti were 
entirely hoftile to him ; and it was not worth 
while to come to an open rupture, nor even to 
prolong a conclave already fo tedious. At 
length the two principal parties were convinced 
that it was impoffible for them to choofe a pope 
among the cardinals, who were held by them 
r/2fpe£lively in the higheft efteem. Bernis and 
Monino, who by means of their talents,, and the 
importance of their cpurts, retained the principal 
influence, were fenfible that, as they could not 
fucceed in fpite of the 2;^/tf«/^^became necefr 
fery to abandon the conteft, and choofe from 
ftffloqg that party one of thofe to vv'hom the twq 
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crowns had the leaft diflike. ' They reverted 
then to Brafchi, whofe friend cardinal Qiraud 
had ferved him with a great deal of zeal. Bemis 
and Monino completed the converfion of Cor- 
lini, the Imperial ambaffador, and of the niini- 
fters of Portugal and Naples ^ while cardinal 
Zelada negotiated with his ufual dexterity. 
He removed a number of difficulties ; perfuaded 
the zelanti that Brafchi could not be dangerous ; 
and offered to be refponfible to the minifters of 
the two crowns for his moderation, his princi- 
ples, and his faithful obfervance of the engage- 
ments contrafted by his predeceflbr. The road 
being thus fmoothed, the cardinals, on the 24th 
of February, proceeded to a ballot, in which 
Brafchi was unanimoufly elefled. The Sacred 
College, according to cuftom, went immedi- 
ately in a body to kifs his hand in his cell, and 
to pay him that firft homage to which idolatrous 
fuperftition did not fcruple to give the name of 
adoration. 

• This narrative fufficiently proves that the 
eleflion of Pius VI. was not preconcerted, and 
that it was much lefs the work of the two 
crowns, than the refult of circumftances. Bernis, 
on entering the conclave, did not fufped that it 
could ever take place 5 and when he began to 
defire it,, was ftill without hopes. He announced 
it to his court in the fgllowing words. 
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" It is thought that cardinal Brafchi will fill 
his high ftation with credit to himfelf : the public 
at leaft has always entertained a favourable idea 
of him ; and nobody denies him information, pi- 
ety, and the moft rigorous probity, from which he 
has never fwerved. While yet a young man, he 
was honoured with the efteem of that enlight- 
ened pontiff, Benedl£l XIV. who opened to him 
the road to preferment. Although he enjoyed a 
high degree of favour during the pontifrcate of 
Clement XIII. no aftion was ever imputed to 
him that could juftify a fufpicion of fanaticifm. 
Created a cardinal by Clement XIV, whom fome 
cvil-difpofed perfons had prejudiced againfthim, 
he fubmitted filently to his difgrace, and only 
appeared to recolleO: the favours he had re- 
ceived. In the beginning of the conclave he 
beheld with unconcern the project of his elep- 
tion deftroyed almoft as foon as formed. In 
a word, the whole of his conduft indicates 
an honejl mmt, full of courage, fortitude^ prudence^ 
and moderation. There is no anfwering, however, 
for the events which may refult from certain 
circumftances; nor for the change which a top 
great elevation is apt to produce in the mind 
and difpofiti6n of the greater part of mankind." 
•—" God alone can penetrate to the bottom of 
the heart ; men can only judge by appearances. 
The reign of the new pope will Ihow whether. 
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before his ele£lion, he wore his own face or a 
malk/' 

Such a horofcope, drawn by fo judicious a 
man as the cardinal de Bernis, was certainly a 
favourable augury. It was very far, however, 
from being juftified by the pontificate of Pius VI. 
Not that before his elevation he wore a maflc 
which he afterwards laid afide. . Hypocrify has 
no place among the defefts with which he is 
reproached; but the performance of his func- 
tions has held him out in feveral points of 
view, in which the public till then had had no 
opportunity of feeing him. Though weak and 
obftinate by turns, it is ftill more to vanity, of 
which he had hardly been fufpefted, when loft 
in the crowd of cardinals, that his faults and 
his misfortunes are afcribable. But it would be 
highly unjuft not to fet down the greater part of 
them to the account of circumftances. Neither 
the firmnefs of Sixtus V. nor the wifdom of Be- 
nedift XIV. would have fufficed to fave the 
bark of St. Peter from the ftorms of which it was 
the fport during his long pontificate, and by 
which it was at laft entirely fubmerged^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Pius VL upon the Papal Throne — Hisfirjl Tranfac* 
tions with Spain and Prujfia. 

HE turbulent and capricious people of 
Rome, who, perhaps, refemble the ancient Ro- 
mans in thofe qualities alone, did not at firft 
appear to applaud the eleSion of Pius VI. 
They regarded him as a pupil of thofe Rezzo- 
nicos, whofe incautious fanaticifm had brought 
the Holy See into circumftances of fuch great 
dangers and applied to him a famous Latin 
verfe, compofed under the pontificate of Alex- 
ander VI. and importing that Rome had always 
been ruined by fovereigns who bore the title 
of Sexius : 

Semper fuh Sextis ferdita Ibmafuit, 

In efFe£t, Sextus Tarquinius provoked by his ty- 
ranny the expulfion of the kings of Rome ; Ur- 
ban VI. began the great fchifm of the weft; 
Alexander VI. aftonilhed Rome and the whole 
world by the enormity of his crimes; and 
Pius VI. has but too well realized the jprefenti* 
ment fuggefted by his name. Never did pro- 
phecy appear lefs founded : never was any one 
more punftually fulfilled. 
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The new pope, however, fpared nothing at 
firft that could conciliate the good opinion of 
the public. At the moment when his election 
was proclaimed in the chapel of the conclave, 
he fell on his knees, and offered up his prayers 
to heaven in terms fo moving, that the whole of 
his auditory burft into tears. Venerable fathers^ 
faid he, addreffing himfelf to the cardinals, V(?ar 
meeting is at an etidy but how unfortunate is the rejult . 
ef it to me ! Was this mere affeftation, or did he 
feel a fecret foreboding of the fate that await- 
ed him ? He diftributed money to the poor ; 
took under his immediate prote£tion a woman 
little favoured with the gifts of fprtune, who had 
had the care of his infant years; and, in his 
firft diftribution of ecclefiaftical favours, gave a 
preference to the nfioft worthy and leaft opulent 
prelates. To thefe benevolent a£ts he added fe- 
veral a£ls of firmnefs. He feverely reprimanded 
the prelate Potenziani, governor of Rome, on 
account of the diforders which he had not taken 
care to reprefs; deprived Nicholas Bifchi, prae- 
fed of the annona*, of his penfion, and com- 
pelled him to give, in his accounts j declared 
that he would difmifs all thofe from their em- 
ployments who bad acquired them by unworthy 

* A counfellor charged to fuperintend the vidualling of 
Rome. We Ihall fpeak hereafter of thcannona and of Ni- 
pfaoks Bifchi. 
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ftieans ; faved the Apoftolical Chamber, by fup- 
preffing feveral penfions, an annual expenfe of 
forty thoufand Roman crowns^ and promifed 
to make the cardinals his advifers in all aflfairs 
of ftate. This was recommending himfelf at 
the expenfe of his predeceflbr, who had been 
fingularly fparing of his confidence. His whole 
condu£i befpoke him humane, eafy of accefs^ 
laborious, and temperate. In a word, his debut 
gained him almoft every heart. But was there 
ever a fovereign who did not begin his career in 
the fame way ? In a new order of things, is there 
any man indeed who is not equally fond of giv- 
ing and of entertaining hopes ? 

His principal, and moft difficult part, was that 
which he bad to play with the minifters of the 
two crowns, to whom he was indebted for the 
tiara, and with whom he had entered into en* 
gagements fo much the more delicate, as they 
were contradictory to his fecret fentiments; for 
the whole courfe of his pontificate proved that 
at the bottom of his heart he was a friend 
to the Jefuits. His gratitude was alfo due to 
the zeJavii'i and who knows what promifes he 
might not have made them ? He ftood therefore 
in a Very difficult fituation. On both fides he 
was under the influence of fear, and made alter- 
nate facrifices, according as one or other party 
threatened him with the more imminent da^iger* 
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He was fenfible how much it was his intereft to 
conciliate the favour of the cathplic courts, partir 
r:ularly thofe of Madrid apd Verfailles ; but he re- 
membered alfo the. tragical end of Gaaganellf. 
Hence thofe variations and meafures apparent!/ 
contradiftorjr. Both parties attributed them to hi^ 
duplicity ; while in fa£l they were only afcribable 
lo that ipponiiftency which is f^ naturally attendr 
ant upon a want of refolution. Could any thing 
^Ife indf^^d be expected from a maa who Gonfif 
bined wpaknefs of pow^r with weaknefs of 
miod ? . 

To the cardinal de Bern is, however, he be- 
haved yvkk a 4^gtee of tra^abilky, which pro- 
ceeded as much from ijnclination as from want 
fi£ firmr^efs. He often afked his advice, ^nd al- 
jjioft always fpllowed it. It even feemed as if 
^e.affefted to live in intimacy with him, and to 
•give him public teftimpnies of attachment, and 
ibmetiraes of deference. 

It was not enough for the minifters of the two 

crowns to have feated in the chair of St^ Peter a 

pontiff on whom they could depend : it was ne- 

.freff^ry th^t the perfons about him fliould be fucfa 

.as th^y approved. This was a coqdition, a tacit 

:One at leaft, of his election. They had no diffi- 

4:vilty in getting cardinal Pallavicini confirmed in 

4\iQ plage of fecretary of ftate, which to them 

was. the mpft interefting of all. 
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They would'have wifli^d to procure th6 id^ 
iaria for cardinal Malvezzi, who had givert 
proofs of abilities, of virtue, and of Wsf attach* 
ment to France ; but he was too odious to the 
zeldniiy and Bernis, who was alw'ays prudent 
and moderate, did not require that PiusVI; 
ihould give them too great c&ufe of complaint, 
efpecially at the commencement of his career .— 
Let them, faid he, obtain fome of thofe places, 
more honourable than important, which you have 
at your difpofal ; acquit yourfelf thus of the' ob- 
ligations you owe them ; but be upon your 
guard againft their counfels. After fome nefi- 
tation, the datario was* given to the worthy car- 
dinal Negroni, whom the two crowns w6uld 
liave wiQied to feat in the chair of St, Peter, in 
preference to any one elfe; and the fecretary- 
fhip of briefs to cardinal Conti, anhoneft, labo- 
rious, and liberal man, who was much better 
qualified for the place of fecretary of ftate thaa , 
Pallavicini. But on every fide fome little con- 
fideration or other was to be kept in view; and 
Pius VI. thus paffed the whole of his pontificate, 
fometimes in endeavouring to conciliate the fa- 
vour of the catholic courts, fometimes of hfs 
benefafilors, and ftill more frequently of his 
enemies. Hence thofe vacillations, and thofe 
hazardous fteps, which either became a fource 
of regret, or made him the objeft of reproaches; 
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and hence thofe Tialf meafures which weakened 
authority and hiflamed difcontent. 

Scarcely, was he feated on the papal throne, 
whea the 2;^/^»/i, who affefted to confidefi.hiai 
as their creature, had caufe of complaint. They 
wifhed him to become the minifter of their 
vengeance, and the redreffer of the pretended 
wrongs of the former reign. Ricci, the general 
of the Jefuits, and feveral other furious partifans 
of the defunft fociety, had been confined in the 
caftle of St. Angelo; and. a profecution had 
been fet on foot againll them during the preced- 
ing pontificate. According to the zelantiy it 
was. proper that the death of Clement XIV, 
fliould put an end to thefe rigorous proceed- 
ings. Pius VI. had the courage to decl&re, that^ 
the ordinary forms of juftice ftiould be adhered 
to in regard to the accufed ; but this apparent 
courage was derived from the fear with which 
he was infpired by count de Florida Blanca, who 
•would not have fuffered the fmalleft attack to be 
made upon his work. Nothing lefs than the 
firmncfs of that Spanifli minifter was neceffary to 
countervail the influence of the numerous parti- 
fans of the Jefuits ; that is to fay, of all who at 
Rome had either fortune or intereft, with the 
exception of a few cardinals, and of the monaf- 
tic orders, who were jealous of the fociety of 
Jefus. The confequence was, that, during this 



long pontificate, not fix montlis pafTed witliotit 
fome attempt being made in its favour. Some* 
times endeavours were made to entrap the eafy 
nature of the pope, in order to extort from him 
fome promife or fome equivocal meafure; at 
others, pamphlets were publifhed fanatically in- 
jurious to the memory of Clement XIV. Every 
thing ferved as a pretence for perfecution, or 
as fuel for animofity. The different pafEons 
affumed by turns the maflc of religion, in order 
the more eafily to attain their ends. Even the 
canonifation of faints was made a fort of political 
concern. 

John Palafox, a prelate of the lafl century, 
diftinguifhed by his talents and his piety, but 
ftill better known by his quarrels with the mif- 
fionaries of the Jefuits, while he was bifhop in 
Mexico, was become, a hundred years after his 
death, an objeft of contention in the catholic 
church. Recalled to Spain by Philip IV* he 
was promoted to the diocefe of Ofma; led an 
exemplary life ; died with a high reputation of 
fanftity ; and obtained a place among the beat!** 
fied. He would have remained quiet in this 
lower rank of the celeftial hierarchy; but the 
animofity of the court of Madrid againft the Je-» 
fuits fuddenly created an intereft irf favour of. 
one of their moft inveterate enemies ; and the 
canonifation of the venerable Palafox, which was 
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mily, or to amufe the leifure of devotees, became 
an affair of ftate. Scarcely had Charles III. ex- 
pelled the Jefuits from his dominions, when he 
requefted it with the gfeateft eameftnefs. Cle- 
ment XIV. dying without having been able to 
fatisfy the defire of the catholic king, the firft 
mark of obfequioufnefs required of his fucceffor 
was to haften tAis important decifiotii He made, a 
fliow of compliance, but Jefuitical intrigues pro- 
longed delay, accumulated obftacles, and thus 
favoured the fecret repugnance of Pius VI. 
More. important affairs called off the attention of 
the court of Spain. Charles III. died, and was 
fucceeded by his fon, who inherited not only his 
throfte, but his piety and his prejudices againft the 
Jefuits. One of the firft requefts that he made of 
the fovereign pontiff was the canonifation of the 
venerable Palafox. The congregation dei riti 
colle6led all the documents that could throw a 
doubt upon his orthodoxy ; among others his 
correfpondence with the univerfity of Louvain. 
Thefe were valuable materials for the perfonage, 
who, in the ridiculous language of canonifa- 
tions, was called the devil^s advocate. The ca- 
bal profited by them; and Palafox, notwith- 
ftanding the intereft taken by Spain in his poft- 
humous glory, was for a long time reduced to 
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the humbler honours of beatification- Tte Je* 
fuits alone were fenfible of this obfcure triumph* 
They obtained, however, lefs contefted fuc-^ 
cefles, which proved a fource of trouble to the 
unfortunate Pius VI. whofe fecret wi(hes were 
conftantly at variance with his oftenfible engage* 
ments. Who could have forefeen that the fo- 
ciety of Jefus, baniflied from the countries de- 
voted to fuperftition, would fin^ an afylum and 
undifguifed pr6te£lion among heretics and 
fchifmatics? Two fovereigns, perhaps the 
mod diftinguifhed of the eighteenth century for 
their wifdom and talents for government^ confi-^ 
dered it as a kind of point of honour to receive 
into their dominions the wreck of the profcribed 
fociety. They faw in its members neither the 
profejQTors of a corrupt lyftem of morality^ dan-^ 
gerous to fubjecls, and (till more dangerous to 
kings, nor intriguers, making religion ferve 
as the mafk and inftrument of their ambition # 
They faw in them nothing but enlightened men, 
proper, in many refpefts, for public inftru£tion. 
Determined to watch over their conduft; to keep 
them within bounds; and to admit them neither 
into their courts nor into their confeflionals, how 
could they look upon them in a dangerous light? 
Such, no doubt, was the reafoning of Frederic 
the Great, and of the Imperial Catherine, 
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Frederic II. who had^ great many catholics in 
Ws dominions, could not avoid keeping up fome 
intercourfe with the Holy See ; and had an 
agent conftantly refident at Rome. This was 
the abb6 Ciofeni, a man much devoted to the 
fociety of Jefus. His principal wifli was to re- 
ftore it to its priftine fituation ; the gfeat objeft 
of his miffion to obtain a decifion concerning 
the eftabJiihment of the Jefuits in fome of the 
provinces of the Pruffian monarchy. Would any 
one believe that the great Frederic intimated to 
the pope, that, as he had not been confulted 
Concerning the fuppreflion of th^ order, he hai 
aright to confider that event as never having 
taken place, and totally to difregard it, by leav- 
ing the Jefuits in his dominions upon the fame 
footing as before ? It will readily be believed, that 
the abbe Ciofani neither foftened the expreflioh 
of Frederic's difcontent, nor tranfmitted to him 
very faithfully the circumfpeft anfwers which 
he obtained from the pope. The king of Pruf- 
lia was refolved to retain the Jefuits in his king- 
dom, in order to employ them in the education 
of youth. It was of little confequence to him 
whether they v^ere faithful or not to their vows, 
and to the ftatutes of their drder ; but he wiihed 
them to be contented, and to live with him in the 
way moft agreeable to his views. Deceived, no 
doubt, by his agent, or feigning to be fo, he 
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affirmedi in a public declaration, that tlxe fovd-* 
reign pontiff would not oppofe the prefervation 
of the foGiety in Pruffia ; and when this declara- 
tion was communicated to the pope, the latter- 
faid, according at lead to the abbe Giofani^ 
** that it was not in his power to refcind the dcr 
" • cifion of his predeceffor, on account of the 
'* powerful oppofition of the catholic courts j 
" but that he folemnly promifed that he never 
" would declare . the fociety forming in Pruffia 
** to be a;i irregular eftablifliment." ^ 

Informed of this Angular promife, the mini- 
fters of France and Spain reproached Pius VI. in 
the ftrongeft terms, and charged him with du- 
plicity. The pope excufed himfelf in the beft 
way he was able \ pretended that his words had 
been mifinterpreted; and renewed his engage- 
ments. He behaved to his fevere tutors with an 
appearance at lead of traftability ; and never 
fawned more upon the cardinal de Bernis than 
after having received a reprimand. He was 
ftill more afraid of the minifter of Spain, whofe 
court was more peremptory and punctilious than 
that of Verfailles, and who was himfelf far more 
irritable than the cardinal de Bernis. No won- 
der then if Pius YL experienced a joyful fenfa- 
tion, which he found it difficult to difguife, when 
M. de Florida Blanca was recalled to Madrid in 
1777, ^o ^^^^ upon him the principal admini- 
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ftratioii of affairs. Spain was then reprefented 
at Rome by the duke of Grimaldi, who fuc^ 
ceeded count de Florida Blanca, and by the che- 
valier Azara, who had been long in Italy, ho- 
noured with the confidence of his court, to which 
he had fuch a variety of claims. But the pope 
foon faw that he had gained nothing by a change, 
on which he had at firft congratulated himfelf. 
The duke of Grimaldi,'an honeft and well mean- 
ing man, but eafy to be mifled, and feeing every 
thing with the eyes of his relation Pallavicini, 
ap^ared to adhere to the party oppofed to the 
two crowns, and infpired it with new hopes. 
But his embafly was little lefs than an honour- 
able retreat, in which it was meant that he 
fliould enjoy otium cum dignitate. He was fre- 
quently abfent ; but the chevalier Azara did not 
for a moment lofe fight of the Holy See. His 
vigilance and his firmnefs were often trouble- 
fome; but he joined to his auflere tounfels 
marks of kindnefs, which conciliated ^t once 
the good-will and the confidence of the pope ; 
and it may now be faid that his influence, anc^ 
that of the cardinal de Bernis, with whom he alt 
ways lived upon terms of the greateft intimacy^ 
' feived Pius VI. from the cqmmiffion of many 
feults, and contributed, perhaps, to delay the 
fiibverfion of the papal throne. 
As to the king of PruflTia, he was determined ^ 
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(J)ap^ or other. In a letter, which he wrote a^ 
loBg ago as the year 1775, to one of the fociety 
then at lBreflau> he expreffed himfelf to this cf- 
feft : ** They may depend upon my prote£lion. 
Neither the pope, nor any one elfe, has a right 
to .prefcribe rules for my condufl:. I promifed 
the Imperial court, in the laft treaty of peace^ 
that I would maintain the catholic clergy in the 
ftate in which I found it. I will keep my words 
and if every one elfe choofes to confult nothing 
but his own pleafure, I, for my part, will drive 
all the reft of the priefthood out of my domini- 
ons, and. keep you Jefuits alone." A letter 
written to M. d'AIembert, about the fame tirpe, 
when he was recovering frpm an illnefs which 
hfid nearly coft him his life, contains the follow* 
ing paflage : " I have lived long enough to fee 
" ftrange things come to pafs. I have feen the 
" pope's foldiers wear my uniform ; the Jefuits 
•^ choofe me for their general ; and Voltaire 
" write like an old woman." 

It was not, hpwever, out of any malevolent ob- 
ftbacy that, he prot^Sed the Jefuits. *^ 1 have," 
he was accuftomed to fay, " a million and a 
*^ half of gatholics among my fubjedls. It is of 
" confequence to me that they fhould be brought 
" up llriftly and uniformly in the religion of 
*' their forefather^. The Jefuit^i have given 
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^ proofs of their talents for education ; and it is 
" only by exifting rn a body that their talk can 
" be properly fulfiiled. I am determined, then, 
" that they fhall fo exifl:,upon condition of their 
" fubmitting, in other refpe£ls, to the ecclefi-^ 
** aftical laws which the pope may think fit to 
*' prefcribe." Pius VI., in order to avoid giv- 
ing offence to the catholic courts, required that 
they (hould lay afide the habit of their order, 
which they continued to wear in Silefia; and 
that they fhould abftain from preaching and ad- 
miniftering the facrament^ At the beginning of 
1776 the bifhop of Brefeu communicated to thera 
the intentions of the po^pe, which were alfo 
thofe of the king of Pruffia. They obeyed j but 
new ftorms arofe on their account in the other 
parts- of Europe, where they flattered themfelves 
with the enjoyment of a lefs equivocal exiftence. 
PiUs VL tormented by France and Spain, af- 
fumed from time ta time, in regard to the fo- 
ciety, an intolerant language, which was foreign 
to his heart. Thofe in particular, who were in 
Polifli Pruffia, gave rife to complaints, becaufe 
they continued to live together according to 
monadic rules. But Frederic explained himfelf, 
en this occafion, in fuch a way as to flop the 
pontiff's mouth : " I will confent,*' faid he, in a 
Jetter written in 1779 to the biOiop of Culm, in 
wbofe diocefe the Jefuits were eftabli{he4 > " I 
P4 
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will Gonfent to facrifice their name and habit to 
the will of the pope ; but as to the effential part 
of their inftitution it fhall remain untouched, 
and upon the fame footing as in Silefia, in order 
to favour the improvement of the youth com- 
mitted to their care/* 

It was thus that the company of Jefus conti-t 
nued to exift in Polifli Pruflia and in Silefia. 
This was quite enough to prevent the partifans 
of that too-famous fociety from lofing all hope ; 
and gave them room to fay — the Jefuits are perfe- 
cuted, difperfed, and fuppreffed ; but not anni- 
hilated. The catholic courts familiarifed them- 
felves by degrees with this exception ; but their 
vigilance was only the more aftive to hinder the 
Jefuits from oWaining farther triumphs. As to 
Frederic II. he readily pardoned Pius VI. the 
tranfient oppofition which he had experienced, 
and with the fource of which he was well ac- 
quainted. He even retained for SiSat pontiff, 
whofe faults were often imputable to himfelf, 
ftill oftener to circumftances, a kind affeftion, 
which manifefted itfelf on feveral occafions, 
when he faw him engaged in a conteft with Jo-, 
feph II., who undertook to make reforms, jufti- 
fied by found policy, but affli£ling to the church* 
He wrote to M. d'Alembert as follows : " The 
'^ only thing that vexes me is, that all this good 
'* was not done under popes who merited hu- 
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^ miHation; and that it fhould have been re- 
*' ferved precifely for the worthy Brafchi ; the 
^* man who has drained the Pontine marfties/' 

Independently of his perfonal aflFeftion for 
Pius VI., he attached more importance to the 
keeping up of a friendly connexion with the 
Holy See than could have been expefted from 
a prince fo fuperior to empty formalities. The 
title of king, which the eleftor of Brandenburg 
had only borne iince the beginning of the cen- 
tury, had not yet been acknowledged by the 
popes; and he wiflied to, make th?it acknow- 
ledgment the objeft of a fort of negotiation. 
During the time that Pius VI. was at Vienna, 
the baron de Reidefel, the Pruffian minifter 
there, applied for it perfonally to the pope, and 
obtained it in a private audience. Upon his 
return to Rome, he began to give the title of 
king, in his briefs, to the great Frederic. It 
may be made a queftion, which of the two 
was the moft honoured by this favour ? Count 
Hertzberg, who knew how to fet a juft value 
upon it, as well as his mafter, but who did nqt/ 
however, deem it unworthy folicitation, thought 
DO doubt that it was calculated to increafe the 
king of Pruffia's confequence in the eyes of his 
catholic fubjeds ; and that nothing, having that 
pendency, ought to be overlooked. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Troublefome Difputes ^ Pi us VI. with Cathe* 

RINE XL 

XxMONG the fingular occurrences that di-i 
fiinguifh the end of the prefent century, few are 
more worthy of remark than the violent expul- ' 
fion of the Jefuits by the moft pious monarchs of 
Chriftendom ; their profcription, however re- 
hiftant, by the Holy Sees and the kind reception 
they met with from two philofophical fove-* 
yeigns ; one a heretic, and the other a fchlfma- 
tic. Frederic the Great, and Catherine II., 
equally intent upon extraordinary things, 
thought they fhould throw a new ray of glory 
upon their reign, by protefting the illuftrious 
viftims of oppreffion ; by welcoming to their do- 
minions men renowned for their talents; and by 
redreffing the wrongs they had fufFered from the 
i^rrit of perfecution. The motives of their de- 
termination were, perhaps, combined with a 
feeling of ill-will towards thofe pious fovereigns 
who drove away the ableft champions of their 
holy religion, and with a proud defire to prove 
that the dangers, which had ferved as a pretence 
for that important meafure, were fueh as could 
alarm only pufillanimous minds. But they wer^ 
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ftill more ftrongly impelled by the defire to give 
to public inftrufition, in their refpe£l:ive ftates, a 
form which, whatever may fince have been IJaid 
of it, had certainly received the fandtion of ex- 
perience in feveral catholic .countries. They 
were both too wife to take fuch a ftep merely 
through malice or out of oftentation. 

However this may be, fuch of the Ex-Jefuits 
as had not taken refuge in the ecclefiaftical ftate 
had fought and obtained an afylum in countries 
of which the fovereigns, though independent of 
the church of Rome, reckoned a number of ca- 
tholics among their fubjefts: fome retired to 
Pqlifh PrufTia; fome to Silefia; and others to 
White Ruffia, They were living peaceably in 
the latter province, when a noble Lithuanian, 
bifliop of Mallo in partibus^ who was refident at 
Mohilow, with the title of apoftolical vifitor, and 
who, from thence, kept up a conftant corre- 
fpondence with the numerous friends of tlie fo- 
ciety at Rome, thought proper moft ftrangely to 
exceed the powers given him by the pope. He 
permitted the Jefuits of White RuiBa to take 
novices, in conformity, as he faid, with the in-* 
tentions of Clement XIF, and of Pius FI. Pius VI. 
was dangeroufly ill ; and the cardinals, tired of 
the length of his reign (it had already lafted 
more than four years), looked to its fpeedy 
flofe. Now was the moment to give, in a 
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. diftant quarter, the fignal for the refurreftion of 
the Jefuits. . Before the demand that would 
have been made could be publicly known, Pius 
VI. would be no more. His fucceflbr, what- 
ever his principles might be, would find it a 
fettled thing; it would be reprefented as the 
work of the deceafed pope ; and might, per- 
haps, be refpefted by the catholic courts, who 
would be afraid of expofing the church to new 
dangers. Thofe who were the moft exafperated 
againft the Jefuits were at a great diftance ; and 
their murmurs might be difregarded, and ren*? 
deredof no avail. 

• The event baffled all conjefliure. Pius VI, 
recovered; and his convalefcence was greeted 
by the moft fevere remonftrances on the part of 
the minifters of France and Spain. They re* 
proached him with the ambiguous manner in 
which the powers given to the biftiop of Mallo 
had .been worded. That daring prelate was 
born a Calvinift ; turned Catholic at the death of 
his father ; married ; was left a widower ; en- 
tered into holy orders ; began from thai moment 
to a£t the apoftle; made Warfaw the centre of 
his pious labours ; found means to intereft in 
his favour the RufBan minifters who were allt 
powerful there; gained the friendfhip of Ga-t 
rampi, the pope's nuncio, a zealous partifan of 
the Jefuits ; was, upon his guarantee, and thi^ 
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ibrmal demand of Ruffia, appointed biihop mm 
partibus\ and immediately affumed the title of 
bilhop of Mohilow and of White Ruffia, Such 
was this adventurer, who played the part of a 
fanatic, though he hardly believed in God. He 
involved Pius VI . in one of the greateft embar- 
raflments which he ever experienced ; prevailed 
upon the Imperial Catherine to efpoufe his caufe 
with a tenacity and haughtinefs which Ihe feemed 
to referve only for aflFairs of the higheft import- 
ance; and occupied Europe for feveral years 
with the confequences of his ignoble intrigue. 

But what could he have done if he had not 
met with powerful fupport even at Rome itfelf ? 
The brief> of which he had made fo improper a 
ufe, had been drawn up by Borgia, fecretary to 
the propaganda, an artful prelate, whofe affec- 
tions were well known ; and (as was often the 
cafe with the precepts of our bifhops) had not 
even been read by Pius VI. His confufion was 
only the greater, and his perplexity not the lefs. 
What could he do to appeafe France and Spain, 
without offending Catherine II., without irritat- 
ing her againfl the catholics in her dominions ? 
He was required, however, to difavow in the 
moft formal manner the conduft of the bifhop of 
Mallo, and to threaten him with canonical pe* 
nalties, if he did not haften to recal his mandate. 
Nothing was neglected to extort that revoca-^ 
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tion. Spain folicited it direftly at Peterflburgh, 
where at that moment (he was not in favour, on 
account of the recent ftoppage of fome Ruffian 
fliips. The imperious Catherine anfwered, 
through the medium of Czernichew, that as the 
king of Spain had, doubtlefs, had his reafons for 
expelling the Jefuits from his territories, fhe had 
hcr*s for retaining them in her empire. The 
interceffion of the king of Poland was employed. 
Catherine anfwered him in her own hand-writing: 
*^ I thank you for your interpofition," faid fhe ; 
** but as the affair in queftion is merely oecono- 
** mical, I ftand in need nejther of mediation 
** nor treaty, I am certainly miftrefs in my own 
•* dominions/' Staniflaus returned to the charge, 
and Catherine replied; " I will maintain the 
" ordinance of the bifliop of Mohilow, which 
** has received my approbation 5 and if the pope 
** proceed againft him, I will proteft him. I 
*^ will rather confent to a fchifm, than to make 
"any change to the eftablifhment of the JefuitS 
*^ in White Ruffia." It was not, however, that 
Ihe felt any great affeftion for the Jefuits. Sh6 
knew how little they were worth, bating their 
talents for public inftruftion; but fhe was 
piqued, and. her ill-humour carried her beyond 
the* limits pf efcribed by her intentions, as well 
as by her intereft. 

There was at that time at Warfaw a nuncio 
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(Archetti) of a mild and conciliating dlfpofition, 
who undertook to difarm the refenttnerit of the 
great Catherine, and to fpare the pope any far* 
th^r mortification. Hei obtained permiflioa to 
convey to him fome obliging expreffions. 

The courts of Madrid and Verfailles ceafed to 
aft in a direft manner. They were engaged m 
concerns of far higher importance ; fc^r this was 
the period in which they were making prepara- 
tions for their war with England. They con- 
tented themfelves therefore with haraffing the 
feeble pontiff, who, by dint of temporifmg, and 
under favour of circumftances, extricated himfelf 
from this critical fituation better than he could 
have hoped. But how much torture muft he 
have previoufly endured ? 

In confequence of the felicitations of the ca- 
tholic courts, he requefted that the brief for the 
fuppreffion of the Jefuits might be publifhed in 
RufSa. This was an expedient for annihilating 
the work of the prelate of Mohilow. In order 
to fucceed, he had recourfe to a fyftem of 
wheedling, againft which the great Catherine 
was not entirely proof. Till then the fovereign 
of Ruffia was not confidered by the Holy See as 
invefted with the dignity of emperor. Pius VL 
wrote to Catherine, and, for the firft time, inti- 
tuled her. Her Imperial Majefiy. Her vanity was 
flattered ^ her anfwer was kind, and almoft aflfec- 
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donate j but fhe remained inexorable as to (b* 
brief of fuppreffion. In vain did the pope point 
out to her the example of the king of Pruffia, 
Every fovereign, anfwered fhe, is matter in his 
own dominions ; and never, while I am alive, (hall 
a bull be publiftied in mine. This tranfient fmile 
of benevolence foon gave place to a new parox- 
yfm of ill-humour. Surely nothing but the in- 
fluence of the unlucky planet, under which Pius 
VI. was born, could have engaged him in fuch 
frequent and fuch unpleafant difputes with fchif- 
matic princes, whofe ftates were fo far diftant 
from his own. Believing Catherine a little 
foftened, he wrote to her a ceremonious letter, 
to requeft that the archbifliopric of Poloczko, 
which made part of her empire, fliould, accord-^ 
irig to cuftom, be intruded to an united Greek. 
Catherine, ftill piqued at the moleftation given 
to her protege^ anfwered^ the pope ; but flie did 
it in the Ruffian language, annexing a Greek 
tranflation to her letter; meafuring-her anfwer, 
line for line, by the pope's epiftle; concludmg in 
the fame words as he had done ; and putting at 
the head of it, Catherine IL, emprefs of all the 
RuffiaSy to Pius VL hi/hop of Romey and pope in his 
own diJlriSl. The concents of this letter were 
anfwerable to the form. It was neither obliging 
to the pope, nor fevourable to his requeft ; to 
which Catherine would accede only upon con- 
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dition that the (ee of M ohilow (hould^be efefted 
into an archblfliopric, and given to fhe bilhop of 
Mallo. Hence new fources of chagrin and em- 
barraflment to Pius VL How was he to extri- 
cate himfelf from this difficulty ? If he kept no 
-meafures with the emprefs he would be the oc* 
cafioh of five hundred thoufand united Greeks, 
fcattered throughout the Ruffian empire, being 
loft to the Holy See. But how, on the other hand, 
could he brave the anger of the courts of Ver* 
failles and Madrid, whofe minifters required a 
folemn recantation from the bifliop of Mallo, 
preyioufly to his obtaining the favour folicited 
for him by the emprefs ? 

Refolving, towards the end of 1 781, to make 
a new attempt to appeafe her wrath, he repre- 
fented to her, in a lamentable tone, that he could 
not, without degrading himfelf, and without in- 
curring a charge of weaknefs and pufiUanimity^ 
recompenfe a prelate who had dared to put a 
falfe conftruftion upon one of his briefs, and to 
attack the bull of fuppreffion ; but let him only 
refrafti and he (hould cdnfider it as his duty to 
comply with the defire of the emprefs. At this 
time the journey of the count and countefs da 
Nord was in agitation. Piiis VI. teftified the 
concern he took in their welfare ; and recom- 
mended to her the catholics of Ruffia. The 
letter was entirely in his own hahd-writing, and 
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/'all of the mott flattering cxpreffions. It was 
prelate, afterwards cardinal Antonclli, whom 
he had employed to compofe it ; and Antonelli 
was artful and infinuatingi and was already in 
poffeffion of the confidence of Pius VI. as much 
as it was poffible for any one to be. 

Catherine, who often blended the coquetry of 
her fex with an imperious difplay of her power, 
began her anfwer by a flattering preamble. She 
fjpoke to him of her children 3 and praifed him 
for his fuccefsful efforts to drain the Pontine 
marlbes; and for thus infuring his own glory, 
and the profperity of his dominions ; but when 
fte came to the point, die faid that fhe had 
iivailed herfelf of her right, in conferring upon 
the bifliop of Mallo the archbilhopric of Mo- 
hilow ; that no juft reproach could be brought 
againft that prelate ; and that he had only obeyed 
her like a fubjeft fubmiffive to the will of his 
fovercign. She concluded by foliciting the 
pall* for him, without faying a word of his re- 
cantation. At the fame time we join our voice to 
that of our orthodox churchy which prays God for tht 
reunion of alL 

This grave negotiation, which no doubt ferved 
Catherine and her courtiers as matter of amufe- 

* An orname&t which the pope feads to arehSifliops as * 
mark of their dignity. 
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fnient^ was fufpended for fbmc thne by a fome* 
i^hat more ferious quarrel between the pope and 
Jofeph II., and by the former's journey to Vienna. 
The affair, of Mohilow was, however, recalled to 
the recoUeftion of Pius VI. during his ftay in that 
capital. Jofeph fpoke to him with enthufiafm of 
Catherine II. ; exhorted him eameftly to gratifjr 
her ; and pointed out the inutility, and even 
the danger, of refiftance. The poor pontiff re- 
turned to Rome, more undecided than ever: 
and on his arrival there was again befet by the 
remonftrances of his tutors, the French and Spa- 
iir(h minifters. They diftrufted his firmnefs, and 
even his intentions ; but became fomewhat more 
moderate in their demands, only requiring him 
to addrefs a declaration to each of the two kings^ 
iiating anew that he confidered the fuppreffioa 
of the lefuits as irrevocable. 

Pius VI. begged they would be contented 
with the difapprobation he had expreffed of 
the conduft of the biihop of Mallo, through 
the medium of his nuncio at Warfaw. 

But in the mean time a new incident had oc- 
curred, tending to increafe his perplexity, in an 
afiair that had already given him'fo much unea- 
finefs. Catherine II. impatient of delay, per- 
haps vexed at the kind of homage which (he 
bad paid to the head of a church diftin£i from 
her own -, excited againft him by Czernichew, the 
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great proteftor of the refraftory prelate; by 
prince Potemkin, whom pride and the reft of the 
worldly paffions did not prevent from cafting a 
look of kindnefs upon a religious order ; and by 
the harfli and haughty Stackelberg, who was ir- 
ritated by the flighteft refiftance ; Catherine IL 
had .granted the Jefuits in her dominions the 
power of elefting a vicar-general to prefide over 
tlie fociety, with all the privileges which that injli'^ 
iution formerly enjoyed 5 provided only that they 
were compatible with the laws of her empire ; 
and, without waiting any longer for the confent 
of the Holy See, fhe intituled the bifhop of Mallo 
archbifliop of Mohilow, of the Roman church. 
-'. Stackelberg, on his part, declared, that Cathe- 
rine 11. abfolutely refufed to comply with the de- 
mands of the pope; and that if he did not imme- 
diately fend the pall to the bifliop of Mallo, and 
at the fame tune appoint an Ex-Jefuit, towards 
whom Ihe was favourably difpofed, to be his co- 
adjutor) fne would expel all the catholics from her 
dominions, and profcribe their religion as incom- 
patible with the dignity and authority of fove- 
reigns. The Ruffian minifter, who did not fay a 
iingle word of the appointment of an united Greek 
to the archbifliopric of Poloczko, fent a copy of 
his declaration to Vienna, in order that the court 
of "Rome might not fail to be informed of it 
by Garampi^ its nuncio. Never was weaknefs 
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treated by* arrogance with a greater want of feel* 
ing. At Warfaw the nuncio Archetti was 
ftruck with confternation ; at Verfailles, and 
even at Madrid, great concern was felt for the 
unfortunate pontiff, who was expiating a 
thoughtlefs moment in fo painful a manner; 
while at Rome enlightened obfervers forefaw the 
approaching fall of a throne, ftripped on every 
fide of thofe illufions in which alone its folidity 
confided, 

Pius VI. was no longer fenfible to any thing 
but the dread with which he was infpired by 
the diftant wrath of Catherine.' He was in 
hopes that the kings of France and Spain would 
be contented with the brief addreffed to each of 
them, by which he declared every thing that 
had been done contrary to the bull of Clement 
XIV. either in White Ruffia or elfewhere, to be 
illegaly abuJivCj and of no effe^; that the two mo» 
narchs, engaged in concerns of greater import- 
ance, would require nothing more ; and that 
nothing would be wanting to the triumph of 
Catherine's protege. 

' Nor was this all. It was neceflary to appeafe 
the auguft prote6trefs.. Pius VI, wrote to her 
again in the following terms : " You will have 
fome regard for my dignity ; you will not allow 
it to be faid that one of your fubje3s has 
offended me with impunity. Well, I will 
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fend a minifter authorifed to convert the fee of 
Mohilow into an archbifliopric, and ta deliver 
the pall to the new archbifhop ; but your Impe- 
rial majefty muft fuffer me to add to thefe proofs 
of deference this (ingle claufe : without prejudice to 
thentaxims of the Roman catholic church, '"> 

In the mean time Benilawlki, the Ex-Jefuit,whd 
was to be the coadjutor of the new archbifliop, 
fet off for Italy at the beginning of 1783, in or- 
der, as it would feem, to fet the Holy See more 
completely at defiance. In every place through 
which he paffed he flattered his friends with the 
fpeedy fe-eftabli(hment of the Jefuits, He 
(hewed refcripts, already of old date, in which 
Pius VI. permitted them to remain mjlatu quo, 
Tirtierever the bull of fupprelEon had not been 
publiflbed. He arrived at Rome, and obtained 
from the pope a firft audience, the particdars 
of which tranfpired, dnd alarmed the two ca* 
tholic minifters. Cardinal de Bernis endea- 
voured to enforce his old claims upon the tra£la- 
bility and confidence of the pontiff^ but he found 
him terrified and overawed ; and heard him 
make with his own mouth the apology of the 
bi(hop of Mallo. Benilaw(ki was introduced by 
the agent of RufTia, and recommended, to him 
by count Panin. How then could he do other- 
wife than give him a gracious reception ? 

As yet, however, Pius VI. was only begin- 
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ning to give way. Benilaw&ij who, under tfee 
meaneft exterior, concealed a great fhare of 
effrontery and addrefs, fpared nothing to intimi- 
date and to corrupt him. He was authorifed by 
the emprefs of Ruffia to require that the pope 
fliould formally acknowledge the Jefuits eftalv 
liflied in her empire ^ and that he fliould grant to 
thofe who were employed in the ecclefiaftical 
rainiftry the fame powers as to bifliops. He 
endeavoured to juftify the biftiop of Mallo in 
cwety refpedl. Pius VL deliberated ; (hifted his 
ground; and would have yielded but for the 
auftere courifels of cardinal de Bernis. Benif^ 
lawfki grew prefling ; declared that he would fet 
off immediately, if kept any lopger in fufpenfc, 
and was conftantly at the heels of the pontiff. 
Pius VI. avoided him. The impudent monk 
then declared that he would not ftir from the 
anti-chamber till the pope (hould admit him, 
and acquiefce in all his demands. His vanity 
and imprudence were eqpal to his efirontery, 
He thought himfelf fo fure of the dignity of pre-? 
I^te, that he purchafed the profs and paftora^ 
ring beforcrhand; had himfelf painted in the 
epifcopal habit ; and boaftpd that he was about 
to be ordained by the pope in perfon. He con-r 
neSled himfelf clofely with Zaccaria and Am- 
brogi, the two Ex-Jefuits the moft remarkable 
for their fanaticifra ^ and held out his foyereign's 
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refentment.a^ a threat. Pius VI. refifted like a 
man prepared to yield. It was eafy to fee that, 
being in his nature a flave to fear, he only ex- 
changed his dread of the houfe of Bourbon for a 
ftill greater awe of Catherine II.; and that the 
more readily, as the latter fentiraent did not 
ill accord with his fecret afFeftions. 

In the mean time he received Catherine's an- 
fwer to his fubmiflive letter ; and his vanity had 
a few moments of enjoyment, which confoled 
him for every thing. The emprefs called him 
mojl puijfant prince ; and thanked him for the good 
grace with vs^hich he had been pleafed to beftow 
the pall upon a man of fuch great merit as the 
bifliop of Mallo, whom flie had confirmed arch* 
bifliop of Mohilow, giving him for his coadjutor 
the canon Benilawlki. She would receive, fhe 
faid, the minifter whom his holinefs meant to 
fe:nd to her court, in like manner as flie did the 
ambajfadors of crozvned heads. She even fpoke to 
him of the gratitude fhe fliould feel in cafe of his 
attending to her requeft ; but all the reft flie 
pafTed over in filence. She concluded by fay- 
ing, that (he conftantly addreffed her prayers to 
heaven for the union of the church of Rome 
with her orthodox church. 

■ This return of the emprefs's favour reftored 
fome little courage to the holy father. He dif- 
milTed Benilawiki politely, but coldly, and with- 
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out having granted any thing to his importunity; 
his dire£t intercourfe with the great Catherine 
exempting him from all neceffity of negotiating 
with her ridiculous agent. 

But immediately afterwards, Archetti, the 
nuncio, received orders to fet off for Peterfburgh ; 
and his miffion gave rife to a new ftorm. The, 
bifhop of Mallo had accompanied Potemkin to 
the Crimea. He was fent for to Peterfburgh, 
where he found Archetti, who was difpatched 
thither principally on his account by the pope. 
A nuncio at the extremity of the Baltic fea, ac- 
credited at the court of a fchifmatic, and, what 
was worfe, a philofophical princefs ! This was in- 
deed a novel fpe£lacle ; and Archetti might have 
faid, like a certain doge of Genoa, the moft re- 
markable thing I fee at Peterfburgh is to fee 
myfelf there. He was at firft well received; 
but it foon appeared that he expreffed himfelf 
with too much bitternefs when fpeaking of the 
Jefuits, He was alfo blamed for going to enve- 
noni his hatred againfl them in the fociety of the 
Spaqiih minifter. From the very outfet the ne- 
gotiation was obftrufted by a number of little 
difficulties ; Catherine II. wifhing to obtain 
qveyy thing from the pope before fhe granted 
him any thing whatever. In the firft place it 
was neceffary to attend to the confecration of 
the new archbiftiop of Mohilow. Archetti 
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being queftioned relative to the kind of oath 
which that prelate would be expefted to take, 
aiifwered, that he muft fwear not to tolerate here- 
tics and fchifmatics. However ft range iuch a 
condition may appear, it exiftcd in the nuncio's 
inftruaions y from which he could not venture 
to depart. He was bluntly told, that thofe 
inftruftions betrayed a want of Jenje and of reflect 
tion ; that it was ridiculous to impofe upon a 
fubjeft the obligation of perfecuting thofe who 
lived under the fame fovereigri as himfelf ; and 
that as long as fuch a thing was in queftion, the 
cmprefs would not appoint an )inited Greek to the 
fee of Polockzo. At length, however, every 
thing was arranged. The nuncio was autho- 
rifed to pafs over the ridiculous oath in filence ; 
and Mohilow was ereSed into an archbifhopric, 
and conferred by the emprefs upon the bifhop 
of Malio. Archetti extolled him to the Ikies, 
and confecrated him, as well as his coadjutor, 
Benilawiki; and, in all thefe formalities, the 
name of the Jefuits was not once pronounced. 
The only thing that Pius VI. did for the fatisfac- 
tion of the catholic crowns, who were pleafed 
to infifl: upon no more, was formally to except 
all the religious orders, whofe. exiftence an4 
rnftitution were not approved of by the Holy 
See, when he was renewing the powers of ^he 
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«ew archbifhap of Mohilow, in regard to the 
regular clergy of his vaft diocefe. 

The Jefuits, neverthelefs, confidered Archet- 
ti's miffion as a triumph. The vicaf-general of 
that order dying in the courfe of 1785, they 
inferted a notice of it in the Warfaw Gazette, 
accompanying it with all the details of their 
eftablifhment in Ruffia ; and obfervrng that the 
bull of fuppreffion could have no effeft in the 
ftates in which it had not been publiflied. The 
next year they did more. To all the libels which 
they had circulated^ in order to frighten fome, 
and to revive the courage of others, they added 
a new one^ in which they endeavoured to proVe 
the continuation of their fociety in White Ruffia, 
and infmuated that the Holy See favoured their 
fuccefs. 

The catholic courts renewed their complaints, 
and obtained nothing but vain proteftations. 
The pope began to be familiar with war; and 
appeared little moved by the intrigues of the Je- 
fuits, or by the accufations to which they gave 
birth. Without offending the crowns, with which 
he wiflied to remain in amity, in too direft a man- 
ner, he had reconciled himfelf to the great Cathe- 
rine ; and had kept up a political connexion with 
her in the face of all Europd. He had infured her 
powerful prote6lion to five hundred thoufand of 
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his flock, loft in the vaft empire of Ruffia. His 
vanity was gratified, his confcience was at 
reft. 

The emprefs of Ruflla, who loft no opportu- 
tunity of throwing ey^ry kind of luftre upon her 
rei^, pleafed herfelf with the idea of feeing a 
prelate feated in the Sacred College upon her 
recommendation. Archetti, the nuncio, had been 
fent to her court upon a miffion, with the refult 
of which flie had reafon to be fatisfied. A car* 
dinars hat was to be his reward. She requefted 
the pope to beftow one on him ; but he was fear-.* 
ful of offending the catholic powers, who alone 
had the right of nominating cardinals. Some fu- 
tile diftinftions, however, faved their pretenfions ; 
and Archetti was appointed cardinal out of the 
regular courfe, while he was ftill at Peterfburgh, 
Catherine conceived the whimfical idea of in- 
vefting him with the fcarlet with her own hand* 
Scrupulous perfons were fcandalifed at the idea.^ 
but, at Rome in particular, there are ways of com* 
ing to a compromje zvitk hea^ven. A fchifmatic 
princcfs inveft a nuncio with the hifignia of the 
cardinalate ! And why not, faid the fubtlc rea-r 
foners, who would not have been forry to fee 
this new honour conferred upon the Sacred Col-i 
lege : the cardinalate n a dipiity^ and not a cha-^ 
ra£ier. 
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The vanity of the college was, however, de* 
prived of this little triumph ; Archetti, on his 
return to Warfaw, receiving the hat with the 
ufual formalities. Catherine had manifefted, in 
the promotion of cardinal Archetti, that perfc- 
verance which (he employed in all her enter- 
prizes. She fpared nothing to overcome the op- 
pofition which fhe dreaded on the part of the 
catholic crowns^ and the ftill more formidable 
weaknefs of the fovereign pontiff* M. Markow 
was beginning to acquire the favour of the em* * 
prefs, and did not avail himfelf of it in the moft 
modeft manner. She fent him on a miffion to 
the pope. When Pius VI. heard of that nego- 
tiator's arrival in Italy, he felt an emotion of 
alarm, expefting from Catherine IL nothing but 
extravagant demands. Was (he preparing for 
him fome new embarraffment ? He already 
feared left, to fill up the meafure of his humilia- 
tion, the Ruffian envoy fhould be charged to fo- 
Hcit a cardinal's hat for the new archbifhop of 
Mohilow. He was deceived. The objcft of 
Markow's miffion was merely to urge the pro- 
motion of Archetti to the cardinalate. As foon 
as it was determined upon, prince YafoupofF was 
Cent to Rome to thank the pope. He ftaid there 
feveral months on another account. He was ex- 
tremely defirous of executing a proje£l: con- 
ceived long before j a proje£t of which the exe-n. 
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cutioa would have flattered the pride of Catlie- 
rine, and have gratified the vanity of Pius VI^ 
flrll more than his piety : this was the union of 
the Greek and Latin churches, to which ther« 
feemed no great objeftion ; but the low paflionfs 
pften triumph over interefts of the higheft im- 
portance y and the attempt failed^ like all thofe 
that had preceded it. 

The difputes of Catherine II. with the fcyve'^ 
irereign pontiflF had, at leaft, reftored a fort of 
ipxiftence to the Jefuits. They affefted to con* 
fider the fervice Ihe had rendered them as more 
important than it really was. Faithful to the 
ambitious plans which followed them beyond 
the tomb, thcfe priefts, who flattered the earthly 
powers when they could neither terrify nor fub- 
jugate them, continued during the whole courfe 
of her reign to worfhip her as their benefa£trefs. 
In the year 1780, when fhe made a journey to 
Mohilow, and condefcended to vifit the college 
for which they were indebted to her munifi- 
cence, they received her with the ftrongeft de- 
monftrations of gratitude. In the Latin dif- 
courfe, which they addrefled to her, the verfes^ 
commemorative of the^ afylum their fociety had 
found in her dominions,wereJ)articularly noticed: 

Tot pulfata malis, tot tcmpeflatibus a6ta, 

Expoliata bonis, patris fedibus exful, 

FdU quod mediis hunc portum nada procellis. 
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In faQ, the Jefuits were conftwitljr proteEled 
in the afylum that had been graotcd to them at 
Mohilow, Polockzo, &c. They lived there ac- 
cording to their mooaftic rules; they were allowed 
to take novices ; their colleges were frequented 
by young men of the moft diftinguifhed famili^ 
in Lithuania and RulTia: and nothing wa$ want^i^ 
ing to their complete refurreftion, the objed of 
all their hopes and of all their intrigues, but the 
formal acknowledgment of Pius VL It was, in 
the midft of his vexatious negotiation with the 
emprefs of Rudia, on account of the archbifhpp 
of Mohilow, that the grand duke and gr^nd 
duchefs made their appearance in Italy. This 
afforded him a favourable opportunity of con* 
ciliating, by their means, the gcfod-will of their 
mother. Such vifits were always agreeable; and 
this might be ufeful to him. He redoubled his 
attentions to the illuftrious foreigners. Although. 
they travelled incognito under the title of count 
and countefs du Nord, he ordered the moft 
diftinguifhed honours to be paid them in all the 
cities of his dominions. They arrived at Rome 
on the 4th of February 1782. On the follow- 
ing morning, when, according to cujKom, he 
was defcending from the Vatican, in order to go 
and pray at the feet of the image of St. Peter, 
they placed themfelves, as if by chance, in his 
way ; converfed with him for an hour apd a half 
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CHAPTi;R V. 

0/ the pfuiiSy and of th venergUi I4krf. 

HE intrigues of the J^ftiits were Inter- 
woven with the whole pontificate of Pius VI. 
and were re-produced in every variety of forn\. 
Strangers, as in the days of their profperity, to 
all fcruples, they availed themfelves of every 
circumftance that occurred. They employed 
by turns afcetic books and calumnious libels; 
the illufions of fuperftition, and the light of 
philofophy; making every thing fubfervient to 
their purpofe, from the atheift to the capuchin 
friar, and from the fovereign to the beggar in 
the ftreets. 

The year 1783 was witnefs to the develope* 
ment of one of their moft abjeft, and, at the 
lame time, moft ridiculous plans. 

In the courfe of the month of April, while 
Pius VI. was on a vifit to the Pontine marfties^ 
a report was fuddenly fpread in Rome of the 
death of a French beggar, who was become 
the objeft of public veneration. His body, 
which was expofed for three days, preferved, it 
was faid, the flexibility of its members, without 



fhewing the lead fign of putrefaftlon. He had 
lived nine yeacs at Rome unnoticed by every 
one ; but no fooner had he clofed his eyes, than 
the moft edifying wonders were related of him. 
He had led the moft pious and moft exemplary 
life. Reduced to the loweft degree of indi- 
gence, he added voluntary fufferings to his un- 
avoidable privations ; covered with rags, he re- 
mained expofed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and, by way of penance, fuffered the ver- 
min to prey upon his flefh. Many perfons re- 
collefted to have feen him ftand motionlefs in 
the ftreets, and at the doors of the churches, ex- 
pefting; without afking, the charity of paffen- 
gers. It was faid, that he was accuftoraed to 
diftribute the furplus of the alms he received to 
other paupers, and that he had predifted the 
moment of his death. . The greateft perfonages 
in Rome, the populace, and above all the priefts, 
haftened in crowds to his tomb where a great num- 
ber of miracles were performed. The fick were 
carried thither : they returned healed ; and thefe 
wonders, as always happens, were attefted by 
numerous and creditable witnefles. The moft 
minute particulars of his life were coUeSted ; his 
portrait was ehgraved ; and in lefs than twenty- 
four hours more than four thoufand impreffions 
were fold. While waiting for canonifation, the 
title 6i venerable was adjudged to him. Men of 
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obferving minds were not long before they per- 
ceived that this was a competitor, fet up by 
the Jefuitical party, in oppofition to the venera- 
ble Palafox, whofe fpeedy canonifation the court 
of Spain was, at that moment, foliciting out of 
hatred to the Jefuits. It was the heads of that 
party who appeared to concern themfclves the 
mpft about the beatified beggar. In the abfence 
of the pope, the cardinal -vicar gravely counte- 
nanced the difgufting farce s and, at the end of 
three days exhibition, ordered the holy mendi- 
cant to be pompoufly interred in a vault con- 
llrufled on purpofe by the fide of the princi- 
pal altar of the church of Madonna del Monte. 
In his tomb was inclofed a brief notice of his 
life written in Latin, an Italian tranflation of 
which was profufely given ayvay. In fpite of the 
fiyle of minute exaggeration, in which this An- 
gular piece of necrology was compofed, means 
could not be found to render it interefting. It 
was confined to the few following fafts. 

" Benedict Jofeph, fon of J. B. Labre and of 
Anne-Barbe Granfir, was born on the 26th of 
March 174S, in the parifh of St. Sulpice 
d'Anettes, in the diocefe of Boulogne. After 
having pafled his youth in the moft orderly man* 
ner, under the care of an uncle> who was curate 
of Erin, he determined to devote himfetf to a 
life of penitence, and took the monaftic habit in 
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thex:onveht of Sept Fonts of the Ciflertian or- 
der. The aufterity of this mode of life occafi- 
oned a difeafe, which he fuffered patiently ; but 
the phyficians obliged him to lay afide the ha- 
bit after a noviciate of eight months. He af- 
terwards'went on feveral pilgrimages, particu- 
larly to our lady of Loretto, and to the holy bo- 
dies of the apoftles Peter and Paul. He then 
came and fettled at Rome, which he never 
quitted, unlefs to go once a year to Jl*oretto. 
He livfcd at Rome upon alms, of which he re- 
ferved but very little for himfelf, conftantly 
giving the furplus to the poor. He led at the 
lame time a very exemplary life, allowing him- 
felf only what was rigoroufly neceflary for his . 
food and raiment -, holding all worldly things in 
fovereign contempt ; and edifying mankind by 
the fevere penance he impofed upon himfelf; 
by the continual prayers which he offered up in 
the churches ; and by the other eminent virtues 
which he difplayed. Although, while living 
thus, he appeared difgufting from the rags with 
which he was covered, he was, neverthelefs, 
rendered dear and amiable to other men by his 
manners, forgetting himfelf and feeking only to 
pleafe God. On the i6th of April 1783, af- 
ter a Jong prayer in the church oi Madonna del 
Monte y he was feized with a fainting fit, and 
carried to the boufe of a pious man, Vvho hap* 
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pcncd to be there. His difordcr growing worfe, 
he received extreme unftion, and, at an hour af- 
ter midnight, departed this life. The following 
day his body was conveyed, with decent fune- 
ral ceremonies, at the expenfe of fome good 
Chriftians, to the faid church. The report of 
his death difFufed itfelf throughout the city; and 
ere long, fuch an immenfe number of perfoos of 
all ranks haftened thither to fee him, that it be- 
came neceflary to call in the affiftance of the 
military, to keep off the crowd. His body 
was thus expofed till the evening of Eafter-day 
(the 20th of April), when it was attefted by 
eye-witneffes, before a notary, that it wa« ftill 
flexihlCy palpable^ and free from putridity. It was 
then put into a wooden coffin, which was fealed 
with the feal of the cardinal-vicar, inclofed in 
another coffin alfo of wood, and depoifited in a 
vault, conftrufted on purpofe, on the epiftle 
fide * of the principal altar of the faid church/' 
This monument of fuperftition and hypoorify 
is worthy of prefervation. It is well that pofte*- 
rity (bould know with what confummate impu^ 
dence the priefts impofed on the credulity of 
,the people at Ihfe end of this enlightened cen* 

* Iq Koman catbolic churches, the two fides of th6 
church are diflinguiihed by the term^ the gofpel fide, 9iA 
the epiftle fide. T* 
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foria^es, 'ivith travellers frotn every part of Eu- 
rope, and with mafter-pieees pf art. It is well 
thslt polierity fliould be able to appreciiat6 thofe 
faSioiis knaves, who, difguifing their worldly 
imbittoh under the rhaflc of fanatlcifm, had the 
*fff*ant6ry to engage heaven in a conteft With 
earth ;• called upon the devout to pay homage to' 
a vile mendicant, whpfe only merit, according 
to their own confeflion, was the having led a 
irfelefs and difgufting life ; and thus expofed to 
ridicule that religion of which they called them- 
felves the fupporters ; and paved the way for its 
jBnal overthrow, 

Inftead of the hand of God, the hand of thel 
Jefuits was plainly vifible in the whole of this 
affair. In order that the enthufiafm infpired by 
the new faint might not cool, a colleftion was 
made to defray the expenfes of his b^tifica- 
tion ; arid this pious care was entrufted by the 
cardinal-vicar to feveral perfons of diftin£li0n at 
Rome, notorious for their attachment to the de- 
fun£t fociety. Care was taken to inform all the 
friends it had in France of the miracles per- 
formed by the holy Labre, which wanted no- 
thing but Witnefles 5 and of his prophecies, 
which were only known to his confeffor, and 
which threatened the Holy See with great cala- 
mkies, that were about to follow the fupfjrefflion. 
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of the Jefuits. The bifliop of Boulogne, one of 
their furious partifans, already announced to his 
flock, that they had another countryman in 
heaven, and recommended him to their devo* 
tion. He collefted with fcrupulous attention 
the moft minute particulars of the life of the 
yen^rable Labre, both during his abode under 
the paternal roof, and after he quitted it. His 
relations, intoxicated with this unhoped for ho-^ 
Xiour, and little inclined to wait for the happi- 
nefs that would thence refult to them in heaven, 
already thought their fortune made upon earth j 
^nd folicited penfions and benefices ; while the 
fage cardinal de Bernis, who knew not whe- 
ther to laugh or weep at all thefe follies, faw a 
new article added to his diplomatic correfpon- 
dence. He advifed the enthufiaftic admirers of 
the holy man to moderate their zeal ; or at lead 
to defer the expreflion of it, until it (hould be 
proved that their new idol w«s deferving of 
their worfhip. But at Rome nothing could re- 
prefs the ,tranfports of devotion. To doubt the 
miracles of the bleffed Labre was impiety. His 
revered images were prof ufely circulated; the pen- 
cil, the buritty, and the chifel, emulated each other 
in producing them 5 and even the fcraps of his 
ragged apparel became an objeft of contention. 
The pope himfelf, at a lofs how to a£l ; dreading 
the reproach of favouring Jefuitical intrigues^ 
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and dreading ftill more the danger of oppofiqg 
them openly, dared not refufe to, join his pious 
homage to that which was lavifhed upon the 
relics of the holy mendicant ; ordered the bed- 
ftead in which his difgufting limbs had been 
laid to be carried to the Vatican ; and refolved 
to make it ferve for the repofe of his own. 

In the mean time, information continued to 
be colle6ied with regard to Benedid Labre as 
well at Rome as out of Italy. The whole of it 
did not prove to his advantage. It was even to 
be feared left one of his letters fent to that ca- 
pital of the Chriftian world by the bifhop of 
Boulogne (hould throw a damp upon the fervour 
of 'the devout. In that letter Labre advifed his 
parents to read the works of a certain father 
Lejeune. Now father Lejeune had been a dif- 
ctple of father Quefnel. This afFeftion for the 
productions of a Janfenift was a bad recommen- 
dation to the Jefuits; but they had advanced 
too far toVetire without fliame. What was of 
all things the moft important to them was to 
find food for fuperftition ; and the bleffed Labre 
anfwered that purpofe as well as any one elfe. 

His credit was ftill more hurt by a rumour, 
that when folicited to receive extreme unftion 
at the hour of death, he had made anfwer that U 
%&as not necejfary. But what injured it more than 
^ was the report made of him by the vicar of 
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his pariQi, who affirmed that, notwithftanding- 
his entreaties, Labre would never confent ta 
come to his church to receive the facrament at 
Eafter ; arid that his abftinence did not deferVe 
to be fo highly extolled^ fince it was well known 
♦bat he ofteii went to eat and drink at a neigh-* 
bouring public-houfe, where nobody had be6n 
much edified by his frugality. It was alfo dif- 
covered, that his only confeflbr at Rome wai 
the prieft who declared himfelf the depofitary of 
bis prophecies, and who was notorious for his 
attachment to the Jefuits. In a (hort time, the 
latter were the only partifens he had at Rome; but 
that was a great deal. Their moft aftive agent 
was an Ex-Jefuit of the name of Zaccaria^ whoni 
Pius VI . honoured with a Ihare of his confi- 
dence. It was ha who was charged to compoft 
the life of Benedift Labre in two volutties 3 and 
to furnifli a lift of his pretended miracles. Thd 
pope, who never refitted with firmnefs the foli*^ 
citations of the Jefuitical party, fufFered himfelf 
to be periuaded to give a bookfeller the exclu- 
five privifege of printing the hiftory of the vene^ 
rable*s life, and all .the; writings relative to hisi 
beatification. The congregati6n del Riti was al* 
ready-engaged in that important talk ; and was 
anxious to abridge the euftomary formalities. 

All thfefe intrigues, and all tbefe efforts, did 
ii^t, hWever, produde the intended efFe£t. The 
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bleflcd Labre was ia vogu« in thofe coustriei 
only where the Jefuits had a partj. In Spain 
and Portugal his fanflity tffid his miracles wert 
objetls of derifion. Ifi France, a few. prelates 
alone endeavoured to bring him into fafliionj 
but in Rome, in that centre of religious mum^ 
mery, he found for ibme time abundance of 
panegyrifts, and even of imitators. It was by 
no means uncommon to meet devotees in the 
ftreets of that city begging like him 5 ragged; 
and motionjefs like him ; and like him expeQ:-^ 
ing alms from the paffengers, but foliciting 
none. 

Great pains continued to be taken to colle^ 
upon the fpot and elfewhere, every particular 
relative to his life. The moft fingular one is 
that to which amateurs are indebted for his 
much revered portrait. A French painter, of the 
name of Bley, who was at Rome in 1777, and 
who had it in contemplation to paint a pi£turd 
of the calling of Su Peter, met at the cor* 
ner of a ftreet a young beggar, with a little 
red beard. He looked at him; and thought 
that his head might ferve as a model for that of 
Chrift. " Will yoii come to my lodgings, and 
be painted?" faid h6 t6 him in Italian. The 
beggar refufed in a furly manner, and in an ac* 
cent by.whith the painter knew hirtt to be a 
foreigner 4*-^** Are you a Frenchman ?"-".« Yes^ 
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fir."-^" In that cafe, you have it in your power 
to render a fervice to one of your countrymen. 
I wiih to introduce the head of our Saviour in a 
pifture I am painting, and am at a lofs for a 
modeL You would anfwer my purpofe. Pray 
do me the favoiir to follow me." — ^The painter's 
entreaties, joined to the word countryman, over- 
came the beggar's reluftance. — " With all 
my heart/' faid he, " but upon condition that 
you do 'not keep me long."—-" A (ingle morn- 
ing will fuffice.' * Upon this they walked on j 
and upon their arrival at the artift's the beggar 
became as motionlefs as a ftatue. This was a 
part which he had been long accuftomed to 
play. When the fitting was over a reward was 
offered him 5 but he obftinately refufed it, and 
retired. The painter heard no more of him. 

As he was not diffatisfied with his Iketch, he 
preferved it in a port-folio, which he left at 
Lyons, in a journey that he made thither in 
J 782. During paffion-week in 1783, a report 
was fpread at Rome that a young French beg- 
gar, who enjoyed a high reputation for fanftity, 
was dead ; that his body was expofed to public 
view, and attracted a prodigious crowd ; and 
that miracles were afcribed to him. The painter 
had not curiofity enough to go and fee him. He 
had fomething elfe to do. After the interment 
of the beggar, the concourfe r^E^d his tomb. 
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and the miraculous refult, were the fame. One 
day a model *, who was often employed by the 
artift, fpoke to him of the dead man whom he 
had attentively furveyed. From the defcription 
he gave of him, the painter recollefted his French 
acquaintance, fent to Lyons for his drawing, and 
ere long found his apartments crowded by the 
curious and the devout. All of them recognifed 
the features of the venerable Labre, To fatisfy 
the impatience of the public, he put his Iketcli 
into the hands of an Italian engraver, by; whofe 
means the portrait of the holy man was fpeedily 
difperfed all over the coyntry. 

This violent enthufiafm was not, however, of 
long duration. Before the year 1783 had elapfed, 
the venerable Labre was a little lefs fpoken of; 
and the fame of his miracles was already upon 
the decline. All thofe ridiculous fcenes which, 
in France, had been afited at the grave of Piris, 
the deacon, were rehearfed round his tomb. The 
laihe repaired thither to feek a cure; and not* 
withftanding their implicit faith, and the mum- 
mery of the /priefts, returned as lame as they 
went. No matter; his miracles were already 
numerous and inconteftable ; and what inference 
could be drawn from a few abortive cures. It 

* Model is the name given at Rome to the males and fe- 
males who hire themfelves to fuch artifis as wiih to fiudy the 
hiunan fona after the life. T. 
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wa» the fault of the fick, and not tl^at ef the 
ph)^fician. The congregation dd Rhi was not 
the lefs bufy in the beatification of the pious 
beggar ; but it was a work of tim^. It was ne- 
€!efiary to colled: information in all the places 
which the candidate had inhabited. It was ne« 
ceffary to have the moft authentic teftimonies. 
Jt was neceffary to obferve a number of flow 
pnd minute formalities ; fuch, in (hort, as^made 
it impoffible for fraud to procure, for one of the 
profane^ the reward that was referved for the 
cleft alone. It was neceffary above all to have 
money ; for the churcb of Rome afforded pe- 
thing gratuitoufly. This was one of the moft 
fcandalous remains of thofe fuperftitious times, 
when flie impofed a tribute upon every fpecies 
of folly. On fome future day, indeed, it will 
fcarcely be believed that (he dared to disfigure 
thofe brilliant apotheofes, which (he borrowed 
from the pagans, to fuch a degree as to put up 
to auction the feats flie had to difpofe of in the 
eeleftial court, and to knock them down, not to 
men known by their fplendid virtues, by fome 
great fervice rendered to their country, or at 
leaft by fome illuftrious crime, productive of a 
change in the coridition of mankind ; but moft 
frequently to vile and indolent wretches, who 
ought at le^ft to have been condemned to tbat 
obfcurity to which they h^d devoted themfelve?. 
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The contributions, however, of credulity in- 
creafed fufficiently in a few years for the con- 
gregation dei Riti to accelerate the firft triumph 
of the venerable Labre. He was beatified in 
the courfe of the year 1792, when the country 
which had given him birth was already refcued 
from the clutches of fuperftition. Labre was 
then inrolled in the number of the bleffed. 
There remained a ftill greater vi£lory for him 
to obtain ; that which was to procure him his ia- 
fertion in the calendar of faints, in other words, 
his canonifation. But the afcent to this higheft 
degiiee of celeftial honours was difHcult and 
tedious. There were a multitude ^ obftacles 
to be overcome. . It was neceflary that a century 
fliould elapfe from the death of him for whom 
that (ignal favour was folicitcd; and it muft be 
confefled, that in thefe latter times cononifations 
were become very unfrequent. None had been 
pronounced fince the pontificate of Clement 
XIII. A« to that of the Weffed Labre, it k more 
than probable, that it is adjourned te an inde* 
Aiitc period. ' • - 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Charaa^ of ?ivs VI.— iKf Taje for fpiendtd £n- 
terprifes — His Inanity. 

JLT is, above all, in the conduQ: of Pius VI. in 
regard to the Jefuits, that the principal traits of 
his charafter are perceptible. He never cordially 
acquiefced in their profcription. He was fen- 
fible that the Roman pontiff had loft in them 
the principal fupport of his power ; but, at the 
fame time, that their intriguing ambition might 
render them formidable. During the greater 
part of his reign they fometimes excited his re- 
gret, and fometimes his fears. He never dared 
either to prote£l or to perfecute them openly. 
They were odious to the crowned heads, whofe 
good- will it was fo much his intereft to conci- 
liate. They increafed the irrefolution to which he 
was naturally inclined ; and often obliged him to 
aft with duplicity, the ufual attendant upon weak- 
nefs. This fituation, which would have been 
embarraffing even to a mind far more energetic 
than his, gave birth to fuch a ftrange inconfift- 
cncy of conduft, that thofe who for more than 
twenty years had obferved him narrowly, could 
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that th«y were thoroughly acquainted with hl$ 
charafter, 

Hieavea fotbid, however, that we ft6ul4 wifli 
to paint him in top odious wlours. It would 
be unjuft, ?vci^ w«e he; ftiU in ppfTelJion of hi^ 
^crated rank. It would be bafe^ after the ca* 
taflirophe which ha« precipitated him from it 
No; Piys VI. was neither wicked nor weaki 
|>iif he had feveral glaring defers, which could 
noj: efcape the leaft difiperning eye; and caprices 
which formed a ftriking contraft with the ma* 
jeftic gravity of the part he had to play, No^ 
l^ody denied him feveral brilliant qualities, coriV 
^dcrafale capacity, an agreeable turn of mind, 
i^anners at once noble and prepoffeffing, a^i 
jeafy and ftorid ftyle of elocution, as much in- 
fprngation as could be expefted in a prieft ira* 
Jiued with the principles of his profeifion, and a 
tafte for the arts tolerably correft* Impatient, 
jraicible> Qbftinate,and ftifceptible of prejudices, 
he was, however, neither obftinately rancorous, 
nor premeditately malevolent. Few inftances 
can be quoted of his fenfibility; many may be 
adduced of his good-nature. In lefs difficult 
<:ir.QumjJapces, aWd wijth means proportioned to 
his views, he would, perhaps, have p.^ffejd for a 
prudent fovereign. But his ruling paffion wa$ 
«Q>e»cc^ve love of fame, which was the princir 
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pal foufee of his faults and of his misiortuii^^ 
It was that love of fame, which, when not joined 
to a ftrong mind, often degenerates into puerile 
vanity. He would have wiflied to fignalize his 
pontificate in every manner ; and to affociate his 
name with the moft fplendid enterprilfes. His 
vanity, whi^h was apparent in every things 
drew upon him frequent mortifications. De- 
fcended from a family fcarcely noble, he plumed 
himfelf, from the very beginning of his reign* 
upon his illufirious race. To the modeft cOat 
of arms of his anceftors, he added all the vain 
embellifhments of blazonry; and cortipofed an 
efcutcheon which afforded ample room for ridi* 
cule. It is well known that the Italian ptch 
pie are more apt, perhaps, than any other, to 
lay hold of any thing ridiculous with mercilefs 
avidity. To two winds, of which the arms of 
his family confifted, he added an tzgl^jfteurs-dt^ 
lysi and ftars, Thefe pompous armorial bear-* 
ings were cruelly criticifed in the following 
diftich: ; 

Redde aquilam imperio, Franconun lilia regi, 
Siderareddcpolo; caetera, Brafche, tua. 

" Befbre your eagle to the empire] his lilies to the king 
•' of France; and the ftars to heaven : the reft, Brafchi, is 
•'your own.** 

His arms, and his name, were repeated a 
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thoufand times over in Rome, and fh the reft of 
the ecclefiaftical ftate. They are to be feen, not 
only upon the monuments which he erefted, and 
upon fuch as he repaired, but even upon thofe in 
which he made the fmalleft change s arid unlefs 
Rome be utterly dfftroyed, the name of Pius 
SextuSy thanks . to his provident vanity, will de- 
feend to the lateft pofterity. While changing 
the Roman government, the French commifla- 
ries expunged it from all the profane monu- 
ments 5 but it ftill exifts upon all the facred edi- 
fices in which Pius VI. had the moft remote 
concern. It was calculated in 1786, that this 
rage for availing himfelf of the flighteft pretence 
for immortalifing his name had already colt the 
treafury two hundred thoufand crowns. It was 
this incurable vanity, rather than his piety or 
tafte for the arts, which fuggefted to him the 
idea of conftrufting a facrifty by the fide of St» 
Peter's church. He there difplayed a magnifi- 
cence which may dazzle at firft fight ; but which 
cannot conceal its numerous defers from tV»c 
leye of the connoifleur* Good tafte may indeed 
apply to him the famous fentence pronounced 
by Apelles upon the Venus of a painter of his 
time : you have made her fine t becaufe you could not 
make her beautiful. In like manner the facrifty of 
St. Peter's, which coft more than fixteen hun- 
dred thoufand Roman crow(is, is overloaded 
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mth ail the Hioft gaiidy decorations which archi- 
tefture, fculpture, gilding, and painting, can 
afford ; but it only appears fo much the meaner 
when compared with the fuperb edifice by th* 
fide of which it ftands. It is the defigti of CarU 
Marchlonniy an architect of Inferior talents, and 
recalls to mind the defeftive fchool of Boromini ; 
the ftyle being altogether low and ignoble. Its 
dimenfioris are contrary to the rules of art ; and 
It is full of nothing but breaks, niches, aiid pro- 
jeiStions. The columns and the altars ire, in a 
inanner, concealed in obfcure comers; and the 
whole is farchiarged with ornaments of th^ hiqft 
taftelefs kind. 

In, order to ereft this monument to his glorjr^ 
much rather than to that of the god whofe vJcir 
he called himfelf, it was neceffary to pull down 
the temple of Venus, for which Michael Angelo 
had fo much veneration, that he would have con- 
lidered the mere idea of touching it as facrilege* 

It may be eafily conceived that Pius VI. was 
not rparing of iiifcriptions in the facrlfty of St, 
JPeter^s. Over the principal entrance were in^ 
icribed thefe words : 

Quod at templi Vatieani omamtntum fnitlica voM- 
^agitabanty Pius FL^ pontifex maximtts, fecit ferfe- 
'citque anno, iiC.^ . . ; 

: * What the fuhlic mice demanded for the decoration of the 
church of the Vatican, Pius VI.| ibvereign ponfiHi began and 
completed in the year, &c. 



How great" muft;hafeit>€en Ms niortificatiaii, 
when under this iafcription he fauii4 the followt 
ing jnfolent lines ; / . - » 

Publica! mentirls. ; Non publica vota fu^re, 
^d tumidi ihgenii vota fiiere tui. 

Thou Heft! the public vbipe was not corifulted; thou fof- 
lowcdft the didates of thy vanity alcme, • ■ '^ 

"■''•'■■ • *■ .:..;!•:. . •' 

- That ntfotive aftuated him in .all his entei;- 
prife^ : before hi$ elevation to the. pontificate he 
had pofleffed the abbey of Subiacp, at the dif- 
tance of twenty miles from Rome. There alfo 
he difplayed, in the moft expeniive manner, his 
4afte for magnificence. An abbey in which he 
faid refided, a qhurch in which he had celebrated 
ithe holy myfteries, could not be.fiiffered to rq- 
jtnain.in obfcurity. He fpent 9onfiderable fums 
4n embelUihtng Subiaco ; and this i^ not one of 
Jhe fmalleft reproaches that may be broiight 
againft his jprodigality, 

•A proteiftor of the arts, more out of oftentar 
tion than tafte^ h^ coqnefiled his name with the 
fkmous m|jfei^, wl^icfa conftituted one of the 
'ixioft beautiful and moft ufeful ornaments of the 
Vatican ; and the kind of glory, thence refulting 
to his pontificate, is not altogether ufurped. 
That 'glory had tempted him when he was as yet 
only treafurer of the Apoftolical Chamber. The 
famous ftatue of Apollo Belvedere wasj in a man- 
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ncf, exiled, wjtii fevcral others, in one of the 
couft-yards of the Vatican. Brafchi fuggeftcd ta 
Clement XIV. the idea of forming on that fpot a 
colleftion of ancient monuments ; and, as tre^- 
furer, prefided over the firft rudiments of this 
eftablifliment. When feate?d upon the pontifi* 
cal throne, he added body aiid confiftience to his 
brilliant projeft. He built round the court-yard 
of the Apolfo vaft apartments, which he oma* 
mented with ftatues, bufts, terms, and bas-reliefs -^ 
and gave to the rich colleftion a title which 
affociated his name with that of his predeceffon 
He called it the Mufaum-PiumXlementinum. That 
mufeum gradually became one of the moft valu- 
able in Europe ; Pius VI. neglecting nothing to 
enrich it. He claimed the right of pre-emption 
whenever any antique was difcovered; and, by 
thus eluding the greedy interference of the. anti- 
quaries, procured tnonuments of art at the firft 
hand, and at a moderate price. There it was 
that his vanity provided abundantly for its own 
gratification. Beneath each piece of fculpture "" 
which he had acquired, thefe words wjere engrav- 
ed in letters of gold : Munificentii Pit FL P.M. 
Moft of thefe monuments of art flood in a bad 
light, and could not be feen to advantage with- 
out the afliftance of a torch, the vvavering gleams 
of which added to their beauty, by giving therai 
life (if it may fo be faid)^ the only thing in 
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which fome of them were defeSive. It was 
thus that connaiflfeurs went to admire the Gany- 
med, th,e Apollo Mufagetes, the Torfo, the Lao^ 
CQon, and, above all, the famous Apollo Be^^ve* 
dere, which is aloiie worth a whole mufeum. 
' Engravings and explanations of the principal 
works of art, thus colle£ted> began to be pulj* 
lifhed in 1783, under the aufpices of Pius VI, j 
whp was much flattered by the compliment* 
Lewis Myris undertook the taik; and the 
learned Vifconti, who, in the firft moment of the 
revolution3 was elevated to the confulate of 
Rome, added to the plates a luminous commen? 
lary, which at OQce prpyes his tafle, his fagacity^ 
and his erudition. They were both, it muft bp 
iconfefled, powerfully feconded by the popew 
The firft fix volumes of this work, in folio, had 
already appeared in 1.792 ^ and the feventh wa3 
ready when the political commotions in Italy 
begap. All lovers of antiquity muft regret the 
fufperifion of this undertaking; which does 
idouble honour to the pwitificate of Pius VL 

Wherever there was any thing morefplendifl 
'than ufeful to be done, the zeal of that pontiff, 
and particularly his name, were fure to appear. 
Wifhing to embellifli the entrance of the Quiri- 
nai palace, where he refided during the fummer 
(erfon, he raifed at great expenfe, in 1783, the 
'obelilU which was lying upon the ground near 
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equcftrian ftatues, that h&Vfe given to the:cfM4 
fience on which the jpalact ftands the tidtne «<)£ 
Monte Cavallo. ^ 

Though the ertSion of this obdiik was in it^^ 
felf a thing little tneritbi-iotiB, adulation madii it 
ferve as a prct^fice for livifhing upon the holy 
fathier, in pompous in(cfipti'ons, the moft ridtctt^ 
ioufly bombaftic praife. But the Roman pdo* 
pie, who were fuffering a privation of the moft 
hieceflary articles of life> while the treafary wat 
fekhaufting itfetf in.embelliftiing their city^ did 
not partake of the erfthufiafm felt by the autfaoit 
of thofe infcri^ions. A Wdg, who preferred 
lood to dbelilks, gaV6 ofi this occaiion a ledfon t<d 
iris holinefs, by applying to hito a well-kl[w5W»i 
J)affage of the gofpel. He Wrbte thefe wotds at 
Ithe bottcrm- of the bbeMft: : 

Signore^ di a quefia pietra cbe dhtiHgapam* 
. ^ Lord, cQQomand that thefe flones be made bread.** 

Pius VL took pattern from him, whofe vicar 
he was, and abftained from the miracle. 

^his rage for putting bis name ev^ry where^ 
Utid for fuffering his fmmificcnce'io be celebri^ted 
Upon the moft trifling occafions, expofed htm to 
imore than one farcafm t>f a fimilar kind. It ^s 
well ktfown that there was no other bre&d n)k|id|e 
tl Rome but little round loiavestWeighv)^ a few 
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Mtveeis, wfatch wtrecaUed fagnoite, and which coft 
two bmo^cfil^ or about two 'French foos a piece; 
The price never varied; but according as com 
tinats Tooreor lefs dear, the fize of the papii^tta 
w«s diminilhed or increafed* At a momeni: of 
fcarcity^ when the adminiftrators of provifions 
had been* obliged to make an e:ttFaordinary fe« 
dti^ian ^ in the weight of ' the paguotta^ one of 
#hafe innocent mal^contetits<» who exhaie all their 
gall in raiilery, thoo^t proper to put aniesr*- 
ceedingly ftnali p^^xo//^ into ^the hand of Paf^ 
quin, and tp write under the ftaitue thofe pom^ 
pous words, fo often repeated in KooJe:^*^ 

MtXKtFICENTIA PlI SbXTI. 3 

BeHs had a double title to his predileftioift 
They were connefted with that worfliip, by the 
pomp of which he was fo much flattered $ and 
the ^reai^ier their fize, the farther off did they an- 
nounce the^holy perfonageby whofeordets they 
>vere fet in^motion. Malignity reproached hiw, 
in this particular j with- more than one girave pu^ 
trility. There was, in St. Peter's church at 
Home, ab^ll which only weighed 21^244 lb. flp 
ordered it to be re-caft in the year 1783, with 
the addition of 400. quintals of metaL Three 
years afterwards he had another caft of e*© 
4|uiatals, and divrifiened it with great folemhity. 
£arbarou6 verfes were iaftirwards engraved dpfl«i 
•ft^ which attm^d. the ^admiration ofthe.devwif, 
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and offended men of tade. It was loaded witb 
yatoable pearls, and decorated with eight dol^f 
phinSy a crown^and a tHoufand other ornaments; 
but the founder's art had failed him : the bell 
Imd no found* The wags made themfelves 
Iberry at the expcnfe of the bell> the founder^ 
and the godfather.. They voted that this aboir-» 
tion ihould be depofited either in . the. A^aum^ 
Ph-C/emifttitmmy or in the arfenal,. after, the ex-» 
ample of the AbderJtan fages, who were of aii 
opinion fomewhat £milar in regard to a well» 
which was very fkilfully conftrufted, and which 
wanted nothing but water* , 

In general Pius VL. was not fortunate in the 
enterprifes fuggeftdd by his vanity* The fove- 
reigns of Rome, from, the time of the emperors 
down to the prefent day, have prided themfelvcs 
vpon enlarging, fortifying, and embdlifbing the 
pott of Ancona. The ruins of the beautiful mo»» 
Bument, erefted there by the fenate in honour 
4>f Trajan, ftill attefts the beneficence of that 
emperor. In modern times Clement XII* is the 
pope who has paid the mod atteiitioii to the 
embellifhment of .that port. A triumphal arch 
erefted in honour of him, oppofite tcr that of 
Trajan^ and his ftatue in marble, are teftimonies 
of the gratitude of its inhabitants. Pius VI. 
wiihed alfo to give a luftre to his pontificate, by- 
making fome addition to the works of his pre« 
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deceiibrs. The port of Ancona is Indebted to 
him for feveral improvements; among others, 
for a light-houfe: but he was ftill more anxious 
to have his ftatue erefted there than to defervc 
it. In 1789, while the workmen were em* 
ployed on it, part of the fcaffolding gave way, 
and killed a great number of them. This acci- 
dent, joined to fo many others, was confidered as 
a bad omen ; and in fa£l Pius VL was now ap^ 
proaching the era of his greateft misfortunes. 

But it was in the performance of his pontifi- 
cal fundions, above all, that his tafte for oftentai- 
tion was difplayed ; and that his vanity found 
frequent opportunities of gratification. It mi^ 
be confeflfed^ that, on thofe occafions, he was as 
much favoured by nature as by the pompous ce- 
remonies of the Roman catholic church. He 
was in all refpe£ts one of the handfomeft men 
of his time. To a very lofty ftature he joined 
a noble and expreflSve fet of features, * and 
a florid complexion, which the hand of time 
itfelf feemed to fpare. He contrived to wear 
liis pontifical habits in fuch a way, that they 
deprived him of none of his perfonal advantages^ 
In every thing be did he difplayed them with a 
refinement of coquetry which gave great fcope 
to ridicule. When elevated to the papacy, he 
had, in conformity with i cuftom that had grown 
$nip a law, laid afide the peruke, which he wore 



while tawHnal. Hh forehead was entirely balrfi 
but there remained behiftd, arid on each fide of 
his head, a ring of hair of the mod . briliiant 
white, which gave him a look at once noble and 
\«nerable: He had alfo: one of the handfomeft 
legs in Italy ;' and was not a little vain' of it. 
Not wifliing that his long pontifical robes fliould 
entirely conceal that part of his perfon, to the 
adorning of which he was always fcrupuloufly 
attentive, he took great care to hold them up cm 
<me fide, fo that one of ln> legs was entirely :ex- 
-po&d to view. This afFe£bed difplay of hiahair 
and legs, fo unworthy of a grave pontiff, gave 
t>cca(ion to the following diftich, whrch» though 
bad enough in itfelf, ferves, \however, as a proof 
-that no opportunity was loft of turning him into 
xidicule: 

AfpUy Roma, Piuim, Pius ! baud eft : ajpce mlwrnm-^ 
Luxuriantecomdf htxuriaitt&fede». 

^ *', Rome, look at Has. HePioil no indeed i 5 
*' He is a comedian. Behold the, difplay. of ius hair ; . 
•* And fee how vain he is of his leg." 

Nothing, indeed, was; more ftriking than to 
fee him, on days of great parade, crowned with 
:lhe triple tiiadem, arrayed in robes of the moft 
dazzling white, which contraftcd^with the fplen- 
dor of the Roman purple, fearing in a manner 
over a crowd of ecclefiallics of every rank, and 
feeming thereby to announce bis fway over the 
univerfal church. On thefe folemn occaiions 
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htm repeatedly; and each clafe in a different 
way. The cardinals were not permitted to kifs 
his hand till they had bowed doi«^n -before hia 
throne. The prelates iand' headis of ordei^ 
i»awed ftill nliore humbly, and only rofo as Kigh 
as his knees ; while the inferior clergy remained 
at his ftet The allegory of the ftatuary, prof* 
trate before the work of his own hands, wa^ 
iiever better applied^ than to this ftupid venera* 
tion, particularly of the cardinals for the foye*- 
reigh pontiff — the creature of their intrigues and 
ijf their caprices ; in which not one of them, 
^fhaps, ferioufly thought that he faw the work 
*f Ae rioly Ghoft. ^ 

• It is needlefs to fay with what an eye of pity 
philofophy looks down upon this humiliafing 
homage, paid by a multitude of reafonable be*- 
ings to one of their fellow^creatures. Many 
41^ecl2ttors, however,— -many even of thofe who 
were the mod ftrongly guarded againfl: all thefe 
Tain illufibns, couH not help feeling a ftrong 
emotion at the fight of the pomp that furrounded 
St. Peter's chair, efpecially while it was occu.-^ 
pied by Pius VI. The greateft magnificence 
"acconipanied him whenever he went out. A 
carriage, at the back of which he was feated 
4l6ne in an arm chair richly orttamented, moved 
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torj^rsrdy efcorted by fervants on borfeback> aild. 
in long clothes, driven by a coachman and pofti-^ 
lions, with their heads uncovered, rolling along^ 
majeftically flow between two rows of foot fol-» 
diers, and followed by detachments of light hprfc 
and cuiraffiers. It was impoffible for any thing 
to be more ftriking. 

But when he ofBciated in the grand . ccremo* 
nies of the church, it was difficult even for here- 
tics, for free-thinkers even, to avoid feelij^g a 
fort of religious enthufiafm. An Englifhman 
(John Moore)> after having defcribed one of 
thefe fights, whither he had carried nothing but 
a very profane fpirit of curiofity ; but where he 
had admired the dignity and grace with which 
Pius VI. performed his part, cannot help adding : 
** No ceremony can be better calculated for 
" ftriking the fenfes, and impofing on the un* 
^ derftanding, than this of the fupreme pontiff 
•' giving the blefling from the balcony o f S t . 
f^ Peter's. For my own part, if I had not, in my 
^ early youth> received impreffions highly unfa- 
** vourable to the chief aftor in this magnificent 
** interlude, I fhould have been in danger of 
*^ paying him a degree of refpe£t very inconfift- 
*' ent with 'the religion in which I was edu- 
^^ cated." Let us hear the defcript ion given d 
one of thefe ceremonies by another eye-witnefs^ 
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whofe teftirnony certaitily is not fufpicious. It h 
that of a proteftant^ and of a proteftant philo«* 
ibpher. 

^ Tlie folemnities of the day pf the Afcenfion 
** confift in the folemnadoratioh of the pope by 
" the Sacred College, and in the public bene« 
*^ di£tion he beftows. It is on this occajlon that 
'^ Pius VI. difplays all the graces of his perfon ; 
^ that he renders almoft fupportable the difguft- 
•* ing ceremony of kiffing his hands and fe^t; 
^ and that he diftributes benedi^ions with un« 
*^ paralleled dignity. With his body leaning a 
f* little forward, as if defirous of railing up the 
** perfon who is about to kneel down before 
'^ himj he prefents to the cardinal, who is ap« 
^* proachingf his hand to kifs ; and while a pre- 
** late, ftanding by his fide, gently lifts up his 
*' robe, and difcovers an elegantly fliaped leg> 
** he holds out his foot ready to receive its fhare 
^ ofthehomage, 

*' The cardinal, on his knees, kiffes the foot 
^ of the pontiff, who gives him his benediflion, 
** and while he is riling, the kifs of peace upoa 
** the forehead. — When the ceremony was over, 
^ Pius VI., arrayed in his pontifical habits, 
^* feated himfelf in the arm-chair prepared for 
^ him, and was carried with great pomp to the 
^ ^ii^^f a kind of tribune over the entrance of 
^ St. Peter's church. At the moment when the 



^' mner curtain of tliat tribune wa» drawn haoki 
^ the feat on whkh the pope was fitting was 
" brought forward to the balluftrade, a falute of 
'* artillery was heard from the caftJe of St. An* 
^ gelo, and all the bells* in Rome were £et a: 
•* ringijig together. At the fame inftant the 
** fquare before the churchy in which the pope^ 
^^ guards were drawn up, refounded with mar* 
•• tial mufic; while the acclamations of a pro*- 
'* digious number of fpeflators, intoxicated^ with 
•* enthufiafm, confounded themfelves with the 
** rattling of the kettle drums and^hc flirill tones 
^ of the trumpets. A perfeS calm fucceededi 
•^ this univerfal commotion, this ftunning mix- 
^ ture of (houts and mufical founds* The pope 
^ then rofe from his feat, and inftantly the whole 
^ of the -immenfe crowd fell on their knee* be* 
^ fore him'. He lifted up his eyes, extended hfs 
** arms towards heayen, drew them flowly hack 
" acrofs his breaft, fpread them again as if to 
^ pour down upon Rome and the univerfe the 
»•* bleffings he hadjuft obtained froqi heaven^ 
** and difappeared from the tribune/* 
• • Let us alfo Kften to the defcriptionthat the 
iame* obferver has given of the no lefs firiking 
part which the pope played in the proceflion of 
tDdrpus Chrifti. It will befides furnilh us en 
faffknt with a few traits of the difpofition of that 
'iiatibn, which we imagined to be ripe forJibcrty. 



«* After that crowd of religious cprpbfdtions, ot 
which the population of Rome was principally 
compofed, had been feen to file off for two wiiolp 
hours in ihe greatefl: order, all on a fudden the 
ear i/fas ftruck by the ringing of bells, and by 
the report of the cannon of the cattle of St. An- 
gelo. This was to announce the appearance of 
the fovereign pontiff; who was brbiight in Itate- 
out of the jgreat door of St. Peter's church. I| 
is equally impoffible for the pen to defcribe the 
truly piflurefque beauty bf this group, and the 
profound impreffioh it made upon the moft in- 
different fpefilators. Sitting upon a kind of lit- 
ter, covered with cloth of gold, the Venerable 
did man, whofe fine figure age. had fefpe£led, 
was borne aloft upon the Ihoulders of his guards ; 
and thus moved on under a magnificent canopy,^ ' 
fupported by the moft diftinguiflied perfohages 
of his court. ^ The ftep$ of the bearers were 
flow, and fo me&fured, that the pontiff feemed^ 
t6 hdvef in the aif over the heads of all around 
iAM. ' He was afterwards feen to lean forward, 
ftit order to reach the_ altar on which the confe- 
em^' wafer was expofed in zfi \oJienfoir "^ en- 
ridfied with diambndsl. Although the pope was 
ieiSAj fitting, yet, as in that pofition, he was en- 

* The box in wKch the Koman catholic ^ricfti clcpofe *a 
Iiofi to f he view of die pabUc. 
VOL. I. B 
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iirely furrpiinded by an iramcpfe.robe of white 
fattin, embroidered with crowns of gold, y'^hich 
-|iung down in waving folds as low as the fboul* 
ders of his bearers, and entirely covered his feat, 
ani the altar itfelf, he feemed to be on his knees 
before the holy facrament. . Of all his peribnno- 
thfng was vifibje, but his.liands joined together 
and laid upon ' the altar,, and his bare.. head 
adorned with- his \yhite hair.,. In that attitude, 
he prayed in a^lov^ voice^::whilj5 his eyes, lifted 
np towards heaven, were i^^iliened with the 
tears , of eg. i)pun£lion.; .and. every feature ex- 
preffed the moft fervent devotion. Is it afto^ig^-. 
ing, that a fccne fo well contrived, and difpofe^ 
with fo much art in every particular, (hould, 
produce upon the multitude the expefted effect ?. 
It was fo general, and fo ftrongly marked, that 
it'was imppffible to avoid being deeply afFefted- 
l?rom the very moment, when the difcharge of! 
artillery and the ringing of bells firll announced 
the approach of the pope* and when the pyr^* 
midal group was feen coming forward, ^^di 
paffing through the gdtes .of the church, tb^ 
people had fallen proftrate upon, the ground, as, 
if ftruck by lightning j then, beating their bo* 
foms, had lifted up their eyes full of refpeft and 
religious awe towards the pope, who was ap- 
proaching the holy facrament ; and, as if a divi- 
nity had appeared to them, {oUowed him with 
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looks of admiration^ until he had entirely vaniftied 
from their fight. Several princes, and thepopeV 
generals,' dad in' cuiraffes of poliidied fteel, 
walked in his retinue. A great number of his 
Kfe*guards, the Swifs in his pay, and his guards, 
both horfe and foot, compofed the folemn prp- 
ceffion, which took up near five hours in paSing 
through the colonnades, and three of the neigh- 
bouriiig ftreets. The pope afterwards- afcended 
the principal altar' of St. Peter's church, 'and 
gave his apoftolical * benediftion to the people 
who crowded %und him: that fame people, fo 
pious* ind devout, then retired to pafs the reft of 
the day in the moft lici^ntious orgies, which fre- • 
quently ended in-ftabbing and affaffination; So 
flight is the impreffidn really made upon them, 
though apparently fo ftrong. The art of the 
priefts has invented this magic pifture, in order 
to keep the people for fome hours in a ftate of 
religious ftupefadlioil ; but what have they done 
for their improvement ? Their end is to da-zzle 
tfnd.to fobjugatethem. ; but liot to reform their" 
manners." 

To the refle£lions of the philofopher, we will 
only add, that the Roman nation, fo devout and 
fo depraved, continued, till the overthrow of the 
papal throne, to pay to him who occupied it, this 
idolatrous homage, the evideijt inark of their fcr- 
vile attachment;, but. at the fame tijne^ while 

H Z 



ihej a4ored tl^^ pontiff, tl^ey often curfed the (eb* 
yercigu. Pius VI.. Ijlcp him whofe vic^r he c^ed 
himfelf, was ejidpwed with a two-fold natvirc. 
Clad in his pontifical habits, furroui^c^ed by the 
pomp of religious c^reinonies, and emp}oye;d ift 
the diftribution ojf celeftial tr^afures, Eivi^ YI. 
appe^^^ed to the l^pmans to be a god. Qn h\a^ 
returp to the Vatican, he wa$ no more in their^ 
€i>'^s, particularly during t|^e laft yeaj[& of b^^ 
ppntifipate, th^n a max^ e^^pc^ to thfur ^lur- 
UKur^, and to their farc^fn;is. This doub^^ fove-^ 
reignty was fo £ar jugular, that the Ccepjtra 90a* 
fidered itfelf as inyioia^^ ^der fli^^tcr pf ii^ 
^tiara ; that the devotion of the fubje£^ feesaeiir 
to infure their obedience^ and that the bene-'" 
di£iipns, the indulgences, s^nd all the celefti^V 
fayour-s, of which the monarchical demi-gqd hact 
undertsJten to b^e the diftrrbutpr, . h?kd at once 
for gbjeft an,d refult to fanSify, to overawe, and 
to difarm them. Accordingly nothing leis thaa 
tiie yipleat hurricane of the French reyolution: 
was neceiO^. to tear up by tl^ rpot^ that glgaa- 
tic tree, 

De qui la t^te au del £toit roifine, 
£t dent Its pteds touchoieut ^ rempire des mcnls K ■ ' 

It remains to. b^ obferved, that all thefe ponitp*. 

• * Of which the head approached Ike fkies, and Ae fctt 
itached down to the maafions of thedeadt 
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jBiis mummeries, of which we have juft given a 
few ipiecimens, had long been an appendage of 
the pohtliical throne ; but no pope hid com^ 
tined^ in the fame degree as Piufe VL, every 
rafaig neceflary to infure ^etr effedE. His pre- 
deceflbr^ mivrh more meritX)rious than he in a 
- srariety of refpefts, was humahe, Affable, an<J 
Ijenerous* He pbffeffed all th^ dom^ic virtues j 
but he retained tmder the tiara all the modefty 
Df his former fituation *ih life ; and k}t a fort of 
philofophical difdain for oftcntation. The prin- 
i^ipal perfpns tbout himfi fenfible^iow tnuch the 
{)arade of peteraoriiesf added to the temporal 
jpower'of thfe Roman catholic ^church and. in- 
^ifeafed the illulion of which it ftands fJmucIJ 
in need, were vexed at G^nganell^s npg^leSing, 
with a fort of affeftation, that external dignity 
fjrtbich ichpcrfes fo much upon the vulgar. The 
fatred charm was abbut to y^iiift. The pontiff 
fteroed deifirods of diitinguiChing himfelf only by 
his iimpKcitf. Brafchi, on the contrary, pof- 
feffed in his manners, in his tafte, and in his ex* 
terror^ every thing that was capablp of impreffing 
'mankind ii^ith refpe&. The ftriking contraft 
that exiiied, in that particular, between him and 
his predfeceffor, gave rife to a belief that the carr, 
dinals, in elefting Pius VL had bepn ftEluated 
labove all by the hope that the chair of St. Pe* 
ter, d6^$ffe4'by Ganganelli, would rife again| and 
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Ihine with renovated fplen.dour. An EngJifli tra-p 
veller obferved, that in this they imitated the 
Roman fenate, which fometimes chofe a di£iator 
in order to reftore the ancient difcipline. 

The hope of the cardinals was not deceived, 
at leaft in that refpeft. No pope ever difplayedr 
more pomp.than Pius VI. in the performance of 
his fan£tionsf nor was the prevailing tafte of 
any of his predeceflbrs ever more favoured b^ 
^ircumftances^ The rage for vifiting Italy wa^ 
become general 5 and had reached every country 
and every rank. Pius VI. had the good fortune, 
fo dear to his vanity, of reviewing a whole crowd 
of great perfonages, including moft of the princes - 
of Europe, of receiving their homage, and. of 
doing the honours of his court and church in 
the prefence of the mod illuftripus vifitors. • 

The epoch at which he was elefted procured 
him, during the very firft year of his pontificate,, 
one of thofe occalions ofunfrequent occurrence,, 
on which the Romifli church difplays the great- 
eft pomp, and is moft lavifh of fpiritual trea- 
fures ; we mean the jubilee, which was a real 
homie, fortune to Pius VI. It will foon be forgot- 
ten in France; but, perhaps, it is yet remem- 
bered, that there were jubilees of two kinds; the 
one which recurred periodically was properly 
called the Holy -Year \ the other was th^ Juii/ee 
of Exaltation, and was celebrated at the acceffiou 
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toi a new pope to the pontifical throne. The 
firft, as being the mod uncommon^ was beyond 
eomjjarifon the moll fokmn. • 

It- t^as 'firft eftabliffied in 1306 -by Boniface 
VilL whd, Wifliing to fahftify the ptcrfane inftitu- 
tion of tfce fecular games of ancient Rome, con- 
ceived the idea of indicating the firft year of 
each century as that in. which heaven, more 
particularly propitious, would in future fhower 
down tipon the faithful a. larger portion of thofc 
bleffings, of which the popes called themfelves 
the diipenfers. Clement VI. was of opinion; 
that thefe periods, fo favourable to the faithiiil, 
and fo glorious to the Holy See, were too diftant ; 
and ordered that they fliould recur every fifty 
years. The fecond jubilee was therefore celebrat- 
ed in 1350. Sextus V. improved ftill far Ai^r upon 
the liberality of his predeceffors ; and ordained 
that the jubilee fhould take place every five ahd 
twenty years, which has' been the praftice' ever 
fince. 

Clement XIV; already attacked by the linger? 
ing difeafe of which he died, had in the month 
ef April, as we have already faid, announced 
the opening of the holy year, in full cohfiftory. 
It was referved for anather to celebrate it. Pius 
VI. bad tAat happinefs in the following year ; and, 
kut for the cataftrophe whiph precipitated hiri> 
H4 



from his thrppe,wouUjpi?obably have wj<ay*4 ^ 
% fecond time. ; : / , 

The jubilee of 1775,'m'all probability the 
lafty was celebrated with a ^degree of Qi^gni* 
ficence, furpalTiog that of all th^ pjreeedibg 
ones. It was on this o/ccaiiop^ tb^t fOiik Vh 
gave the fjrft proof of his taftc for poajipcjiis ce» 
remonies^ One of the prineipal circumftances. of 
the feftiyal> tba.t indeed which may be,caUedthif 
firft ad of itj is tb^ opening of the famous .^M 
Jimta, or facred door. This door, which is an^ 
of thofe of St Peter's church, remained con-^ 
ftantly (hut except di^riOg th0 holy jfeac. . It 
was then opened with a parade of whick JPius 
VI. took care not to diwinifli the efFeS. It was, 
bis. office to prefide pyer the demolition, of a 
brick wall^ that clofed the entrance .of the -fa^ 
cred door, Advancing with majeftk?. grajvity, 
he ibfUiQk the firft ftrpke, »nd inftantly the.wi^l 
fell to the ground und^r the redoubled blows^of 
the workmen, to whom the fignal had .been 
given. The pious fpe^ators eagerly, feezed upon 
the materials ; each ftone being an pbje£t o^ 
high veneration. By their conta£t witb thtt 
which wa? laid four-andrtwenty years before -by 
the facred hands of the fov.ereign pwtilFi they 
had acquired the virtue of curing aU. forts, of 
(Jifeafes. ^ Accprdingto cuftoi?)^ the porta :fanta 
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remained open during all the holy year^ and wai 
the fcene of the moft ridiculous mummery. The 
pope himfelf did not pafs through it without ex- 
hibiting marks of the. moft profound refp^^ ; 
while the pilgrims, diidaining the numerous 
p^fl^ges which lead into the church of St. Pe- 
ter, entered it only by crawling under the tsh 
cced door upon their hands and knees. It was 
ihut with great folemnity at the end of the year. 
The pope approached> fitting upon a kind of 
throne^ and furrounded by the cardinals ; and an 
anthem was fung, accompanied by loud muiic s 
it was the lyre of Amphion about to rebuild the 
walls of Thebes. The pontiff then defcendjsd 
with a gold trowel in his hand ; laid the firfl; 
jftone of the wall which was to laft twenty-five 
years ; put a little mortar upon it i and reafcend^ 
ed his throne. Real mafons took hisi place^ 
and completed the blocking up of the facred 
door, the ceremony clofing with a folemn mafs. 
Thus did the Roman catholics lavifh the auguft 
jnyfteries of their religion, foriaetiines upon the 
baptifm of a bell, and fbrnetimes upon the ie« 
building of a wall. 

The following day the fefliyal was continued, 
Pius VL difplaying in it all his great talents for 
a£ling, which were hitherto but little known« 
He was already near fixty years of age ; but his 
complexion fiill retained fomewhat of die bril* 
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tomed to fee their pontiffs bending under the 
weight of years, and labouring in the perforniance 
of their public funftions, which were often long 
and fatiguing, admired the addrefs and grace with 
which the new pope acquitted himfelf of his 
talk. The church feemed to grow young agairt, 
and to haye a right, as well as Pius VI., to ex- 
peft profperous days. . 

It was {hortly afterwards that the beauty oJF 
xhis perfon received an homage, to which the vi- 
cars of Jefus Chrift were not accuftomcd. While 
Pius Vj. w?S' paffing through a ftreet of Rome, 
carried along with a fpletidour fuitable to his 
dignity, a voice was heard from one of the win- 
dows^ which were crowded with curious fpec- 
tators. It was that of a young woman : quanta 
Hello } qttanto e bello ! cried (lie, in a moment of 
enthufiafm. An old woman, in hafte to cbrreOt 
any thing that might appear too profane in this 
exclamation, replied, with her hands joined, and 
her eyes lifted up towards heaven, Tanto e hello 
>pcanlQ efantpt' It is faid, that fuch a compli- 
ment gave Pius VI. more fecret fatFsfaftion 
thata all the incerife lavifhed upon him by the 
prelates at the altar, and all the genuflexions of 
4he Sacred College. • - 

We do not mean, however, that an inclina- 
tion, ctommgn to many of the cardinals, waa eiver 
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included in the charges brought againfthimidu!* 
ring the courfe of his long pontificate. His very 
enemies, if not altogether unjuft, muft confefs.that 
he has always been irreproachable as to purity of 
n^orals. In the early days which he p^lTed at Rome^ 
ambition made him feek the fociety of a lady of 
high rank, and of a very intriguing difpofitibn, who 
was fuppofed to poffefs conCderable influence. 
This was madame Falconieri, mother of the 
young lady, afterwards duchefs of Brafchi. He 
was indebted to her for his firft fuccefs in his 
ecclefiaftical career. But^ raadan>e Fajiponieri, 
though worthy of attention as a patronefs-, had 
nothing that could make her deiirable as a 
miftrefs. Brafchi vifited her for a fhprt tim,e; 
kept away as foon as he had obtained the.on]y 
favour he expe£led from her; and was folely 
indebted for the reputation, which he acquired 
in thefe latter times, of being mademoifelle Fal* 
conieri's father, to the ill-humour of his fubjefts, 
and to his blind partiality for her after fhe be- 
came his niece. 

During the time that he was treafurer of the 
Apoftolical Chamber, that is to fay, from 1766 
to 1773, he was remarkable for his conftant ap- 
plication to bufinefs, for his contempt of worldly 
pleafures, and for the regularity of his conduft ; 
which procure4 him general efteem. He did 
not forfeit this chara6^er during his cardinalate^ 
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affairs, particularly of politics *; an obftinacy 
which never yielded to a direft attack; and an 
invincible attachment to certain prejudices, in- 
feparable perhaps from his profeffion, but of 
which he neither fufpefted the inconvenience 
nor the danger. This we (hall have frequent 
opportunities of obferving in the courfe of thefe 
Memoirs. He entertained the mod favourable 
idea' of his own capacity. Rather headftrong 
than firipi "he was conftantly undoing what he 
had doiie ; and this mixture of vanity and weak- 
nefs was aittended with" two ferious incbnveni- 
cnces. What was no more than inconfiftency, 
and want of refolution, was taken for duplicity. 
Coldly affable he never felt a real affeftion for 
any one ; nor ever knew what it was completely 
to unbofom himfelf, unlefs when fear rendered 
him communicative. 

Out of the five cardinals, who were fucceflively 
his fecretaries of ftate, there was not one who 
could flatter himfelf with having enjoyed his 
entire confidence. He granted it, but ftill under 
certain reftritlions, to Gerdyl and Antonelli, 
two other cardinals; confulting them folely about 
matters in which he thought he could derive 
advantage from their talents. 
' Hafty, impetuous, and lometimes even paf- 
fionJ^te, he required to be curbed by fear, or 
faothed by affe£tionate language, which indi- 
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cftted an attachment to his intereft, without hurt- 
ing his pride. Cardinal de Bernis faid of him, 
towards th^ end of the year 1777, I watch o^ver 
him incejfantlyy as over a child of an excellent difpqfi' 
tion-, but too full of fpiritSy and capable of throwing 
itfelf out of the window ^ if l^ft a moment alone. 
. That excellent difpojition was afterwards' in great 
meafure fpoiled by adulation, the pofleflion of 
power, and the want of fomebody bold enough to 
tell him the truth, or inclined to talcip the trbiable. 
Faults gradually manifeftcd thepfelves that the 
moft ^lear-fighjted had not even fufpefted. Ffi» 
long pontificate was, befides, a grievance whkh . 
neither the cardinals nor the people of Romo 
could pardon him. In fliort, a concurrence of un-' 
lucky circumftances, to which he knew not hbw 
to accommodate himfelf, added to his improvi- 
dence and to his vanity, the principal fource of 
his prodigality, and of his tafte for brilliant, but 
expenfive enterprifes, rendered him in the end 
more odious than many princes who have been 
really wicked. One of his operations alone Wilf 
find favour with pofterity, and ev^ immortalife 
bis name, although infe£led with that principal 
fault which manifefted itfelf in every thing, and 
which was not one of the fmalleft eaufek <^f his 
Ibrrbws; this is the draining, which he at'Jl^ 
tegan, of the Pontine marflies. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The draining of the Pontine MarJIta^ 

Of all the enterprifes of Pius VI., Aat to 
which he conftantly attached the higheft ^fn{M»t- 
ance^.and which will throw a luftre upaft his 
pdiitificMe,. even in the eyes of the itvtrdk 
judges* is the draining of the Pontine marfiies. 
xlt alternately procured his vanity gratiircatioris 
and disappointments^ and was the theme of 
pompous panegyrics and bitter farcafms. It Is 
conneQed with the. pmfperity and falubrity of 
Italy. The expenfes attendant on it occafitmed 
the exhauflion of the papal treafury, and, the 
murmurs of the Roman people ; and thus pavedt 
Ae way for a revolution-. It therefore defelrves^ 
. Iboie mention *. 
. The Appian way^ Via Appia, famous in hif* 
tory on account of the. era of its conftrudlolti,' 
^d the name of its founder, and rendered ftilt 
more Uluftrious hy' fo many triumphal pWtef-^ 

* We haye]porrowed the greatefl part of thefe details fiofipr 
a^work upon Italy, publiflied in Geqnan, by Doftor Moyer^ t^ 
Hamburgher^ equally refpcdablc for his talents and virtups* 
'^'his work appeared at Berlin in J 792, under the title of 
DarJiiUungen aus Italien. ' 
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fions ; that road, of which the ruins, (urviving 
the ravages of time> would alone fuffice to give 
an idea of the Romans and of their public works, 
pafled through the country which has fince been 
called the Pontine mai'flies. The origin of their 
exiftence is loft in oblivion. Two rivers, the 
Amafenus and the VfenSy which have preferved 
their ancient names to the prefent day, appear 
to- have been, by their ovei-flo wing, the firft caufe 
of the defolation to which this country has been 
eoAdemned, whenever the careleffncfs of the go- 
vernment has ceafed to call the guardian hand of 
induftry to its afliftance. From that part of the 
Apennines which borders upon the ancient 
Campania, and at the foot of which is a large 
valley extending to the fea, run a great number 
of ftreams, large and fmall, that find inexhaufti^ 
ble fources in the fummits and fides of that 
thain of mountains. Their union forms feveral 
rivers^ the beds of which being conftantly filled 
tip by the mud that the water brings down with 
it, cannot contain the abundant tribute they re- 
ceive, efpecially in the rainy feafon. They then 
' fwell, overflow, and cover the plain, which is on 
a level with their banks. Some of thefe torrents 
run off into the loweft parts of the valley, and 
there form immenfe ponds, abounding with 
fi(h. 

Such is the permanent caufe of the tendency 
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of this country to degenerate into a morafs ! 
fuch are the obftacles which the Romans, during 
the fplendid period of the republic, had con- 
ftantly to overcome, and over which they con* 
ftantly triumphed. 

. A colcpay of Spartans, difgufted with the feve- 
rity of the- laws of Lycurgus, quitted Lacedae- 
mon, and, : after a long and dangerous naviga- 
tion, landed upon this coaft. Finding it a fertile 
country, they fettled there ; and, according to the 
cuftom of thofe fuperftitious times, dedicated a 
temple, a facred wood, and feveral fountains, 
to an unknown goddefs, whom they were pleafefl 
to c^W Feronia \ and whofe worfliip and altars 
have been immortal ifed in the verfes of Ho- 
race *. 

By the care of this induftrious cplony, the 
country which they had peaceably conquered 
was rapidly peopled, and attained a high degree 
of cultivation. It is the country of the Volfci, 
who made fo great a figure during the robuft in- 
fancy of the Roman republic ; and it was for a 
long time one of its principal granaries. But to- 
wards the time when Rome was in its greateft 
fplendour, this diftrift, defolated by inundations, 
was indifcriminately denominated the Pontine 
country, and the Pontine marflies (ager Pontinta^ 

* Ora manufque tuSl lavimus, Feronia, lymphs. 

LiT).LSat.V. 
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J4lus Poniinus); the three and twenty cities, which 
formerly embellifhed its furface, no longer exift- • 
ins: but in the remembrance of the Romans. 
The principal families of Rome, however, eftab- 
liflied in fuch cantons, as the elevation of the 
ground, and the efforts of induftry, preferved 
from the ravages of the ftagnant water, thofe 
country-feats, the beauty and fertility of which 
were celebrated by the Roman poets. 

About three centuries before the Chriftian 
era, Appius Claudius, the cenfor, furnamed the 
^ Blind, flood forward as the firft reftorer of this 
country. He carried acrofs the morafs the road 
'which bears his name, and of which the magni- 
ficence was never equalled. Among other mo- 
numents, it offered to the eye thofe tombsv which 
fuggefted to the mind of the penfive traveller 
this philofophical thought : TAofe who repofe 
here once livedo andy like thee-^ were mortal 

It was not, however, till a century and a 
•half after the making of the Appian way, that 
Cornelius Cethegus, the conful, undertook to 
drain the Pontine marfhes. Tranfient and im- 
potent efforts! Julius Caefar found this country 
a prey to new defolation. Covetous of every 
kind of glory, he was about to reftore it to ferti- 
lity; when a premature death prevented him 
from executing the arduous tafk. 

Auguftus undertook it. It was he who cut, 

12 
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along the Appian way, a canal which was dtef- 
tmed to receive the ftagnant water, and to afford 
it' an outlet J and which ferved alfo for the pur- 
pofes of navigation, and for the conveyance of 
travellers*. This was the canal on which Ho- 
race embarked with Maecenas, on his way from 
Rome to Brundufium ; and of which he feafons 
his defcripdah with the fait of his fatirical hu- 
mour* 

Trajan appeared next in the lift of the im- 
provers of this fatal country ; but he confined 
himfelf to the reparation atid etnbellifliment of 
the Appian way, and to the making of another 
road which bears his aame f. 

Near three centuries afterwards, during the 
memorable reign of T^odoric I., king of the 
Goths in Italy^ the Pontine marfhes re-appeared 
in all their horror. Let us liften to that prince 
himfelf, while defcribing them to the Roman 
fenate, through the medium of the illuftrious 
Caffiodorus, his minifter, in the poetical ftyle of 
thofe barbarous times. — '* Thofe morafles," fays 
he, " of which the inimical fury lays wafte the 
'* neighbouring country; over which the irre- 
" fiftible violence of the water extends itfelf like. 
** a fea 5 and, invading the country for and near> 

* See the map annexed to this volume. 
t See the map. 
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^'tdefolates with its dreadful inundations the 
^^nroft deh'ghtful plains; defoiliis their beaute- 
^ ous face by converting them intpdefert^; and 
** difgraces a foil, which, being ftripped of h$ 
*^ fruits by the floods, no longer affords any ufe- 
" ful produftion, fmce it is left a prey ;o th^ 
" ravages of the ftagnant water. Let us ad- 
** mire,*' adds he, " the enterprifing boldnefs 
" of paft times revived in one of our contempOr 
" raries, who has jqfl: attempted alone what. the 
^^ united powers of the ftate did not dare to un- 
" dertake/' He meant a rich patrician of tlTe 
name of Deem, who was in fa^ invefted with 
the fole charge of <iraining theC^ marflies, and to 
whom Theodoric abandoned the property of the 
plains he was about to render futile, " becaufe," 
faid he, *^ it is juft that every one fhould enjoy 
** the fruit of his labours." An infcription 
found near Terracina proves that the efforts of 
Decius were crowned with fome fuccefs, 

But after him, time, powerfully feconded by 
the ravages of war, and by the negleft of the 
ruling powers, refumed its rights over a country, 
devoted by turns to the charms of a luxuriant 
cultivation, and lo the devaftation occafioned by 
the mercilefs floods. The popes, who firft 
eftablilhed their temporal authority in the Ro- 
man ftate, had neither fufficient activity, know- 
ledge, nor treafure j three things of which the 

13 
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union alone can give birth to the miracles of m^ 
duftry. Several fovereign pontiffs, however, en- 
deavoured to fignalife their reign by bold at- 
tempts. Boniface VIII., Martin V., Leo X., 
and particularly Sextus V., whofe energetic cha- 
rafter reminds us, in many refpe£ts, of the fplen- 
did days of Rome, v^ere ambitious of this kind 
of glory, and not without fuccefs. The traces 
of two canals are ftill to be feen, which might 
have been reftored at a fmall expenfe to their an- 
cient deftination ; and of which the names (Rio 
Martino and Fimie Stfto) denote the pontiffs by 
whom they were cut. 

Their indolent fucceffors fuffered thefe nobfe 
works to go to ruin. Fram time to time fome of 
them were tempted to refume them ; but of 
what ufe are tranfient whims in enterprifes 
which require a ftrong and conftant volition ? 
Proje6ts were formed ; maps were drawn ; and 
the advice was taken of Dutch engineers, as the 
moft flcilful in Europe in works of the kind. In 
thefe latter times, fome Italians alfo prefented 
plans for draining land, which were flightly in- 
veftigated, and then laid upon the (helf. In the 
mean time the caufe of the ravages kept ope- 
rating flowly, but without interruption; and 
when Pius VI. fucceeded to the papal throne, 
the Pontine marfhes, after two centuries of neg-* 
le^, were in the mod horrible ftate. To re* 
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ftore to cultivation and falubrity the vaft extent 
of ground wiiich they covered, was an enterprife 
that might have difmayed a man of common 
intrepidity; but his courage was fupported by 
the idea of the glory about to be attached to his 
name ; or rather it was nothing but that fame 
love of extraordinary things, in which the little 
good he has done, and all the errors he is expi- 
ating, originated. Immediately after his accef- 
fion, he went to vifit that defolate country. He 
fliuddered, when, from the top of a hill which 
commands a view of it, he faw at his feet the 
deep ravages of time, and of the inundations, 
the peftiferous fogs, which extended far and 
wide, and the dangers which even threatened 
his facred perfon, fliould he dare to tread the 
unfolid ground. He conceived from that mo- 
ment the projeft of beginning by making a. fafe 
road, and building great bridges over the abyfs, 
in order to fecure to himfelf the means of croffing 
it at leaft without danger. He next turned his 
attention to the great operation of draining. It 
is at the port of Aftura, where Cicero was deca- 
pitated, and where the unfortunate Conradin 
fell, thirteen centuries after, into the hands of 
his cruel conqueror, that thefe marfties begin* 
They extend along the coaft as far as Terracina, 
upon the confines of the kingdom of Naples ; 
and in fome places advance a great way into the 

14 
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inter ior of the country; . They would long agd^ 
have pQifoned the air of Rome, if the peftilential 
vapours they exhale had not been (topped hy 
the forefts which fhelter the cities of Cifterna 
and Sermonnetta. 

At the beginning of a reign, the attention of 
every one is awake, and every hope is alive ; a 
profped opens which admits the indulgence 
of difiant fpeculations ; and vanity, ambition^ 
and adulation, are eager ,to fecond the view* 
of the fovereign. Thofe of Pius VI. were for- 
warded by his new fubjedts. He eftabli(hed 
a bank, under the name of MorUe dei Marecagi^ 
to receive the funds deftined for this enterprife i 
and in a little time the voluntary fubfcriptionsr 
carried thither amounted to 120,000 Romai> 
crowns. Bolognini, one of thofe whofe plans 
had been prefented under the pontificate of 
Clement XIIL, was immediately put at the head 
of the undertaking; and in 1777, Sani„^an able 
furveyor, was charged to draw a plan of the 
ground, and to indicate the fpots, in which the 
works might be begun with the greateft poba*-* 
bility of fuccefs. 

The firft thing difcovered under the mud waa 
an ancient aqueduft, which formerly fupplied 
the city of Terracina with water; and which 
was repaired at little expenfe. Tlie famous 
Appian way was nekt cleared qf the ftrata of 



earth under which it lay buried; and that 

mafter-piece of Roman magnificence, paved 

entirely with blocks of lava, and leading acroik 

the whole country, which feparates Rome from 

Capua, was reftored to the light of day, and t6 

the trayeller; but not without confiderable pains 

and cxpenfe. Appius Claudius, better ver&d 

in hydraulics than his fuccefTors, was fenfib^e that 

a road carried through the midfl: of ftagnaat wa-* 

ter ought not much to exceed their ordinary le* 

veL No doubt, at the time of great inunda* 

tions, the Appian way, thus conftruftcd, was 

momentarily overflowed ; but its fmall degree 

of elevation ferved at leaft to favour the running 

oflF of the water towards the fea, Thofe who 

came after him remedied an inconvenience which 

lafied only a few hours, and, by heightening the 

furface of the road, rendered it more conftantly 

paffable i but they created a much more ferious 

inconvenience. The road thus raifed five or fix 

feet by Trajan, and fcveral feet more by king 

Theodoric, four centuries afterwards, was inter- 

fe£led at certain intervals by arches, under which 

the water that came from the Apennines found ^ 

a paffage to thfe fea. Tho(e arches being choked 

up, from want of proper care, the water, which 

at the time of the inundations ufed to pafs fo 

freely over the old road, found itfelf confined 

by the kind of dyke that improvidence had 
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raifed; remained ftagnant ; diflFufed itfelf; and 
rofe to a higher level ; and thus the mifchief, 
meant to be remedied, only grew worfe and 
•worfe. It was at its height when Pius VI.. un- 
dertook to attack it at its fource. The fuccef- 
{vrtftrata of ftones, which had been laid upon 
the work of the ancient Romians, were firft de- 
moliflied by dint of labour ; the dates of their 
conftruftion, and the names of their authors, ap^ 
pearing by infcriptions, which both time and 
the water had fpared. At length the old Ap- 
pian way was difcovered. It was found to be 
ftill furrowed with deep ruts, made by the car-* 
riages of the Romans in the time of the re- 
public, and perhaps alfo by their triumphal 
cars; facred traces, which awakened the moft 
fublime recolleftions. It was on this revered' 
foundation that Pius VI. made the new road, 
which was carried as far as Terracina, the laft 
town of his dominions towards the fouth, and 
which the court of Naples continued to the ce- 
lebrated city of Capua. In 1786 this noble road 
was completely finifhed, was open for paflengers, 
and conftituted one of the principal embellifli-. 
ments of modern Italy, 

While this magnificent work was in hand, 
orders were given to cut through the morafs a 
wide canal, which was to terminate in the l^ke 
of Fogliano ; a lake feparated from the coaft by 
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a narrow tongue of land. Thoufands 6f hands 
were ertiployed in thefe labours, and not with- 
out fuccefs. As early as the month of Oftober 
1778, a piece of land, of eighty rubbie^ was reco- 
vered from the ftagnant water ; and in the fol- 
lowing year was fit for cultivation. 

The firft enthufiafm of the Romans, however, 
had fubfided, and began in that very year to 
give place to murmurs. The voluntary fubfcrip- 
tions falling far fliort of the expenfe, the under- 
taking could not be carried on without burden- 
fome loans ; and did not appear to be attended 
with the fuccefs anfwerable to fuch ruinous ef- 
forts. It was decryed. The ill-humour that 
the pope thence conceived ferved only to confirm 
him in his projefts ; and fometimes gave occa- 
lion to fcenes charafteriftic of his irafcible, but 
juft and benevolent difpofitioti. In the courfe of 
the above year a prieft of Terracina, a good ec- 
clefiaftic, but a bad courtier, repaired to Rome to 
folicita prebend, He'had juft paffed througha 
country which occupied the pontiff's attention, 
and could give him certain and recent information 
on the fabjeft. In anfwer to the queftions of 
his holinefs, he bluntly told him that the draining 
made no prcgrefs, and that the fums expended 
upon it were fo much money thrown away. " Mo- 
ney thrown azvay /'* replied the pope, in a rage, 
^* You are an infolent fellow: what do you 
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come to brave me in my , very palace ?" Thin 
was a clap of thunder to the poor prieft. He 
fainted away; was carried to his apartments ; and^ 
when he recovered his fenfes, thought that he had 
nothing better to do than to return with all fpoed 
to Terracina. His defpair was great ; inftead of 
his prebend, he had nothing to carry back but 
the malediftion of the holy father. But what 
was his aftoniihment, when on a fudden he faw 
the pope's chamberlain enter, and deliver to him 
not only the grant of the prebend, but alfo an 
order to wait upon his holinefs without delay. 
This fecond interview was lefs ftormy than the 
former ; and was no doubt mor^ ufeful tQ the 
pope. He derived information from it by which 
he profited. 

But what can human pejfeverance effeft, when 
oppofed by the caprices of the elements ? To- 
wards the end of 17793 a dreadful inundation 
deftroyed all the works ; fwallowed up the enor- 
mous fums they had already coft; and juftified 
the unfavourable predi6lion of the prieft of Ter- 
racina. Nobody knew how to communicate to 
the pope this fatal intelligence. It reached him 
difguifed, and weakened ; but it was ftill fuffici- 
ently alarming to infpire him with a defire of 
repairing to the fpot in order to eftimate the 
mifchief, and to prefcribe a remedy. 

It was a thing extremely uncommon to fee a 
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pope abfent himfelf from his fee. From Bene- 
tiift Xllt, who, iii 1727, went as far as Bene- 
vento, no pbntifF had been known to make a 
longer excurfioh than to Caftel^Gondolfo, which 
is only at a' few miles diftance from Rome. 
Pius VI. was fcarceiy recovered from a very fe- 
rious fit of illnefs. His phyficiaus, his darling 
nephew, count Onefti, and his courtiers particu- 
larly, endeavoured to diffuade him from the ex- 
ecution of his projeft : but he perfifted in it, and 
fet off, on the 5th of April 1780, with a very 
ftilall retinue. This proof or his tafte for fimpli^ 
city, and of his averfion for ufelefs luxury, inftead 
of procuring him the praife he was entitled to, 
ferved only to render him the objeft of farcafms. 
His economy was conftrued into meannefs ; his 
abftinence from pomp into a want of dignity. 
The fovereign pontiff, the vicar of Jefus Chrift, 
was, as one of our modem poets fay, condemned 
to mapiificence. What unaccountable injuftice ! 
We firft deify men, and then impute it toJthem 
las a crime, if, when furrounded with pageantry 
^nd adulation, they confider themfelves as demi- 
gods at leaft. But let us follow Pius VI. in his 
journey. 

He would not allow the cardinal de Bernis to 
accompany him, even to his bishopric of Albano, 
ten miles diftant from Rome. His obfequious 
cmipence obeyed s but as he had already difco- 
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vered the tafte which the pope endeavoured to 
conceal under the veil of modefty, Pius VL 
found, on his arrival at Albano, infcriptions with 
which he permitted his vanity* to be flattered. 
At Veletri, where he flept the firft night, cardir 
nal Albani, dean of the Sacred College, befides 
the incenfe of infcriptions, laviftied on him an- 
other kind of homage, to which he was far from 
being infenfible. It confided of fome efFefts of 
great value, that had juft defcended to him by 
inheritance. On leaving Veletri, he was ac- 
companied by a fquadron of cuirafliers as far as 
Terracina, where he was to flop. The neigh- 
bouring towns fent detachments of foldiers, to 
prevent the diforders that might have been oc- 
cafioned by an immenfe crowd of people, at- 
trafted by curiofity from all parts of the ecclefi- 
aftical ftate, as well as of the kingdom of Naples. 
During the few days which he pafled at Terra- 
cina, he occupied the modeft habitation of a 
private individual. Thence he went to vifit the 
Pontine marlhes, which are only at a few miles 
.diftance ; and there he difpatched the ordinary 
bufinefs of the ftate, which admitted of no delay. 
Important affairs were poftponed till his return. 
After a journey which lafted in all twelve 
days, he returned to Rome exceedingly well fa- 
tisfied. According to the cuftom obferved with 
all Sovereigns, both great and fmall, fuch parts 
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only of the works that he went to fee were fhewn 
to him as were calculated to infpire him with 
brilliant hopes. He was even told, that in a 
year his great enterprife would be completed ; 
and, by his orders, gold and filver medals were 
diftributed to the workmen. He was defirous 
that every heart fhould partake of his joy. On 
his way out and home he travelled with plea- 
fure along that noble road, which, fince its re- 
eftablifliment under his aufpices, had changed 
its name from Via Appia to Via Pia ; that road 
which ftill attrafts the admiration of travellers, 
and which is perhaps the only thing really ufeful 
that has refulted from fuch a world of pains and 
expenfe. From that very time it was forefeen 
that the complete draining of the marfhes would 
be impoffible, becaufe the water which covered 
them was lower than the fea, and becaufe it was 
fed by the ftreams that flowed inceflantly from 
the neighbouring mountains. To obviate this 
difliculty, Pius VI. ordered a new canal to be cut. 
Always aiming at brilliant enterprifes inftead 
of ufeful undertakings, he conceived while upon 
the fpot the idea of building a new city, in the 
inidft of the land recovered from the water. A 
plan of it was drawn under his own infpeftion. 
This city, which was to contain ten thoufand 
families, was to be a perfecl fquare, interfefted 
by a large canal intended to receive the water of 
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all tlie neighbouring ftream«. The canal itfetf 
was to fall into the fea, after having in its courfe 
fevoured exportation and inlsuid trade. The po- 
Terty of the Apoftolicat Chamber obliged Pius 
VI. to defer this projeft to better times. On his 
return he vifited the lake of Fogliano, and the 
il|iiarries of marble recently difcovercd in a 
mouKitain upon the coaft ; and went alfo to fee 
what progrefs was nlaking in the fumptuous 
Isuildings he was adding to the abbey of Subiaco. 
He was poffeffed of it before he arrived at the 
pontifical throne; and every thing that wais 
nearly or diftantly connefted with it was to be 
embelliffied or enriched. He was conftru£ting 
there a fuperb church, afemiiiary, and a palace; 
fplendid, but ufelcfs and expenfive works, which 
added not a little to the diftrefs of the Roman 
finances, and which already indicated his ruin- 
pus tafte for magnificence and (how. 

During this journey many fumptuous ruins 
were (hewn to him, which appeared to have be^- 
longed to the ancient city of Siieffa-Pometia, 
and to the fumptuous edifices which formerly em- 
belliflied the Appian way. Among thefe ruins 
had. been found fragments of antique ftatues, 
infcriptions, bas-reliefs, and articles of furniture; 
feme mutilated by time, others not at all disfi- 
gured. The pope immediately gave orders to 
collefl thefe precious relics, and to referve them 
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fot the mufeum of the city it was his intentfoa 
to found. 

But Pius VI. never experiented aiiy fatisfac* 
tiori unmixed with alloy. UrilucSky accidents* 
or at leaft ftrong apprehenfioils, conftantly ob- 
truded themfelves upon his joys, of difturbed 
his repofe. Scarcely was he returned from the 
Pontine marflies, when he learned thiit the court 
of Naples envied him the brilliant fruit of his 
folicitude, and his principal claim to glory. 
The marquis della Sambucca, who, without 
having inherited the marquis di Tanucci's ilU 
will to the Holy See, had at that time perfonal 
reafons of complaint againft Pius VL^ was en* 
gaged, it was faid, in drawing up a ftate paper, 
in which a great part of the Pontine marlhes, 
and of the city of Terracina, was claimed as the 
property of the kingdom of Naples. Envy al- 
ready faw, with uneafinefs, a country^ fo clofely 
bordering upon that kingdom, arrived at a. high 
degree of cultivation ; the miferable inhabitants 
of Abruzzo, led away by the attraftions of this 
new Eden J a magnificent city rifing in th« 
midft of marfties ; -and the port of Terracina 
afibrding a faf6 Ihelter to fmall veffels, and ri- 
valling that of Naples. Thi^ ftatc p^per aftually 
appeared, and threw the pope into great con-^ 
fternation. He found fome Oonfolation^ how* 
ever, in the heart of the- cardinal de Ecrnis; 
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often his feycre. cetffor,; but alw*y§ hi* frfend/ 
The pontifical archives were immediat^Jf* 
fearebcd, m order to procure materials ^for a 
complete refutation. Thefe efforts of erudki^n^ 
which would have been of no avail againft th^ 
executkm of a plan feriouily in agitatipn, w^re 
in thQprefcnt cafe ufelefs^ the malignity oS thtp 
Neapolidan inkifiiter being fatisfied^ for thi^ timey 
with the agonies into which be had thrown the 
holy father. 

The uneafy jealoufy. of the court of Napk* 
was, after all, premature ; for the brilliant cbi* 
meras of Pius VL wqre very far from being t^ 
' alifed- Shortly aftei' his return, feveral perfont% 
^mong' others th^ duk^ de, Griunatdi^ then Spa- 
nifli ai^ibaffador, went to pay a vifit to the JPon- 
tine marfties, and informed him on, their return, 
no doubt in a lamentabjie tone, that the execu* 
tion of his magnificent projeft was confidercd 
as imprafticable* ^* The hidden fprings never 
ceafed to flow; and [the bottom of the uparifa 
was decid\f;dly lower than the level of th^. feai. 
The part adjacent to the mountains promifed aq 
abundant harveft ; but the oppofite fide was 
doprped to remain for ever under water." There 
might be fome exaggeration in thefei alarming 
accourbt&j but the.truth was, that the works had 
not by a ^reat deal apfwered the brilliant exr: 
pe^ations^ of : the preceding year. . Eighteea 
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htiftiJfed "men -were conftantly employed;- but 
piftitentiaJ vapours had fpread among them 
jffl epidemical diftafe; dnd the heavy rains had- 
daufed donfiderable inundations. The feed was 
biiriedj and lay rotting under water. The pro-;; 
pfietori of the land, deceived in their fpecula^ 
tibns, applied tb the Apoftolical Chamber for in- 
d^mmityj proved that the flakes intended as 
drains were not conftrufted according to the 
roles of art ^ ^nd attributed thtir Joffes to the. 
tfttlkilfuliiefs* of iht engineers. 

Thfe eye of the matter being deemed neceflary 
a fe<io¥id time, Pius VI. repaired again to the 
^t^ ift order to inveftigate tTiefe evils, and, if 
poffible, to apply a remedy. He Arrived at 
Terrkciaa ; .and inftead of receiving the tribute 
ctf grititude^ heaird nothing but murmurs and 
complaints. Full of the obje£ts which he had 
fcfo#e his eyes, he wrote to Pallavieini, the fe- 
epet^y of ftate^ that he was refolved that thef 
grbaC work, which he had fo much at heart, 

* flibuld in future be carried on with greater a£li- 
vity. fi^t there was a want of money ; and it 
could ortty be fupplied by an increafe of taxes, 
which provoked complaints of another kind. 

, The pontiff was furrounded by rocks ; and 
whatever courfe he fteered was Ture to excite 
difcontent, and to feel the fame fentiment him- 
fetf; 
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Btit what ccmld he fee, what could h6 dtter- 
jnine upon with due delibcfration, in journeys fo 
rfepidly performed ? At the end of a few days he 
returned to Rome with fuch oeleritjr, that his. 
phyfician was alarmed for his health. Pius VL 
alleged, as an excufe, the interefts of fo many 
religious focieties, which would filflfer by his ab- 
fence ; that of the generals of orders ; and that 
of the whole catholic world, which flood fo 
much in need of his paternal folicitude. Sove- 
reigns, merely temporal, find it fo difficult to 
fulfil their immenfe talk ! What then is to be 
expefted front thofe who are bound to attend 
equally to the affairs of heaven, and to thofe of 
the earth ? 

The works gt the Pontine marfhes went on, 
neverthelefs, and the hopes of the pope began 
to revive, when .another inundation, in 1783, 
gave him new alarm. He undertook a third 
journey thither, and found that the ravages of 
the water had been exaggerated. Vicar of the 
divinity on earth, he feemed to think that his 
% prefence re-eftabliihed order among the ek-i 
,ments, or that, like another Neptune, a quos ega 
from his mouth fufficed to overawe the waves;. 
He fet off difcouraged, and almofl in defpair ji 
he came back re*aflured and contented. In the 
following year (1784) he alfo made a journey of 
a fortnight to the Pontine marfhes, and brought 
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l)ack with him the fame confidence as to the 
fuccefs of his plan ; but he was not yet at the 
end of his troubles. ^ Not only cenfure, through 
the medium of Pafquin, lavilhcd the moft cruel 
Tarcafms upon his darling enterprife; but the 
very perfons who were the moft attached to him 
endeavoured to difluade him from it. In 1785,' *• 
cardinal Orfini, having crofled the Pontine 
marfhes on his return, from Naples, afflifted him 
with the moft difcouraging objeftions. Foreign- 
ers, more impartial in their observations, were 
(equally liberal of their criticifm upon this fi^- 
wurite pfFspring of his vanity. An Englilh tra- 
ireller expreflcd himfelf thus in 1787 : * ** The 
execution pf this plan has been ill managed; 
experience having proved that there is not a fuffi- 
cient declivity to carry off the water. After 
ten years labour there ij5 not fo much land 
drained as there was in the time of Auguftus ; 
and the air is become ftill more unwholefome^ 
Befides^ is there not in the ecclefiaftical ftate 
more good land than its population (2,200,000 
fouls) can cultivate? With half the money a .. 
much more advantageous refii^ njight have been 
obtained. Works fo lon^ and fo expenCve have 

* This Engliih author is fo vaguely indicated, that it ha» 
IMt been poffible to difcover the original text : it has therefore 
^^1) n«ceCary tQ re-tranilate the trm^tioim 
K3 
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produced tio advantage bi)t th^ r^-cft^bmh?j»cnt 
-of the Appian way, which for a tenth pwt of 
the fum .migl)t have been conipJetely reftor^/'^ 
' 7'he judicioqs ArchcnhoUz, in his work 0911- 
ccrning Italy, expreffes himfelf >vith ftill greater 
feverity. Heapplauds the undertaking in itfelfi, 
but confiderg the means as very inadequftt?, sip4 
the refult as very unfatisfa£tofy. According tq 
him, the wages of the workmen are too fmall §, 
their habitations are miferable huts, wh^sre, aU 
mod as naked as favages^ and as pale and livi4 
Sls ghofts, th[(^y go to reft themfdves after theic 
dangerous labours. This projef^^ conceived by 
the pope" with the beft intention^ became, ip.tho 
hands of the Apoftolical Chapiber, which pre*? 
iided over its. execution, one qf-thofe ruinous ptt-» 
erilities, with which it dazzled the yal^tx, an4 
fatiated its own thirft of gold. 

But all thefe criticifms^ apd all this oppofujoi^ 
which he rnet with from human pafljons, fa4 
from the elements, did not difcourage Pius VL 
The fpriug of 1787 faw him appear again in the 
fuppofed. theatre of his glory,. This.tjnj? hQ 
convinced ))jmfelf with bis own eyes of ^b$ ra- 
vages 9ccaf^9n.ed> by the. inundations. Ml^ f^?' 
vourite nephew, the duke di Nemi, who was in 
pofleflTion gf a part of the drained land, onfeei^ig 
the unfo^tiufla^e refult pf fomwh labour, eode»^ 
voured to preuaii upon him* to defift. The an- 
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4eirt€ktn^ had already coft a Million of Roman 
crowns. All the money be could commaml was 
aiready^exliaulled ; but not lb the perfeverance^ 
or, more properly fpcakingv the obftinacy of the 
iioljr father. The work was 4:ontinued, but with 
great tardinefs, and upon a icale proporuone4 
^o th$ fmaJinefs of his refburces* In vain dH 
the proje£trmakerg, particularly one Multer, who 
$iad the fuperintendence of the cuftom-houie 
^nd the tolls, devife new ones. They odlyferved 
Jo irritate the impoveriflied fubjefl:, and to ren- 
der the ibveroign odious, without producing the 
means of defraying fuch an lenormous expenfe* 
in fliort, after fo much anxiety,' aqd -after twelve 
yeftrs labour, the ^hole coutitrj^, extending from 
Cifterna foTerradna, was no iMore-thaii a fright- 
ful andpeftileritial morafs, eicept a few fpots 
of ground jeftored to cuUiyation, a handfdme 
*oad, and a canal^ which bears thi^, m^mo <tf 
)lJifiea Pia. 

. The following year was witnefs to lanother 
Jowney to the Pontine raarflies, and to new pe- 
cuniary efforts for the carrying on of the works. 
Under the pretence of fecuring a part at lead of 
the treafures of our lady df l^orptto ftom the plun- 
dering hands of the Algerines, bars of filver, of 
the value of 4003000 B^pjuan crowns, w«re taken 
thence, and carried Itp the Apoftolical Chamber^ 
which paid iht Sanis Ca/a interell at three and a 

J^4' 
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f» In the moft felobnous country. Thejr onJf 
|)ierc^iii^ at a difiance tbe ridge of the Apennines 
ijipirered with clouds^ pretty mijcli as ihe fum^ 
Iritis of high mcuntains^eneraliy are ; but wofiii ^ 
4ap^ience'ought to put them upon ^hciir guard 
iigainft thef^ deceitful appearances. * It is imr 
fnolfible for them to drive with too much jfpee^ 
4fooitgb thi* diilria, where* death feero3 to baye 
cftai>H(hed his empire^. They ought above ali to^ 
^oid pafliDg the Pontine marfties by night, or 
ivrep Dl tts approach* Woe. to him who clofes 
iiis ey^ during this dangerous journey i be runs 
a grearriik of never opening them again. The 
Evid countenances of thofe, whom want, oar ha- 
^MCt, confines to this fpot, fufficiently atteft ic^ 
snhealthinefs. Their languiihing. exiftence Is^ 
fittk elfe than death more ojr lef$ probngedL 
Hence. it is that fcarcely any habitations arc 
4o he, feen upon .the road, except tbofe which 
;tf(t intended for the fervice of the poft. The 
'Wfetchc3 who occupy them infpire a degree of 
.efKn^a^Q^on- which it is difficult to conceal from 
Ihefipi } aiad th^y . therafejves ^re aware . of th« 
tfi^tne& of the thread on which their life de* 
|icn<ls* A few years ago a traveller perceiving 
a group of the^ animated fpeflres, alked themi^ 
kwf ihcy contrived io live in fuch a country? 
fi^e a^ anfwered they. The trav.eller was ftxuck 
With thisfubUme and mournful laconifm; which 
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yirlW pnaWe the j;ea4er to foroi a jucJgiTient 9^ 
the country, of its iuhabUajpts, aM'of tbe (ejh 
vice^ rendere-d to th^m by Piu$ VI, • . :- 
. HQweyer^'whUe meaning to behjujnane am^ 
pompaflionate, Jet us take care not jtQ be upjuft. 
The makbg of a noble road betweeij Ro.m^ and 
Naples is certainly of Ibaie advaot^^ge jto the 
Romans, and to the inh^bitajits of part pf the 
fscclefiaftical ftate j fince, by facilitatipg the conob- 
inunication between the t\yo larg^ft cities in 
Italy^ it i§ calculated to yivify the intermediate 
<?ountry^ Before the reftoration of the Appifuji 
way^ there wa§ no going fronn one to the ot^er 
Viithoiit taking a circuitous route through Fog* 
*|ia, afcending the fides of the Ap^cnoin^, an4 
afterwards defcending tp.Terracina^ by Sermor 
neta apd.Piperno. . 

6ut, as to that part .of the magruficent pjai> 
adopted by Pius VI. which tended direftly to aq 
ufefql end, it muft be confefled that the injprovet 
ments were very defeftive. All the works were 
undertaken and paid fpa: by the Apoftolicjil 
Chan^^er, and the fqnas pf money apprbpriate4 
to them were for the moib part abandoned tp 
$he depredation^ of its agents. Some portions 
qf the marfhes were, however, fitted for col* 
tivation, and farmed out by the Apoftoljical 
Chamber to inhabitants, whom repeated mua-t 
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dations oft^n obliged to ipply for relief. 
Pius VI., little fcfupulous as to the means of en- 
riching his family, was almoft the only one who 
"profited by the clear produce of his expenfive 
undertaking. He had found means to form a 
Jiandfome appanage for one of his nephews, out 
of the country recovered from the water; but 
this was only an additional grievance to his 
impoveriftied fubjefts. The French republic 
avenged them by confifcating that part of the 
land in queftion which belono^ed to the duke 
di Nemi. 

IthasbeencJialcuIated that the fums employed 
In thefe vain attempts would have fuffited to 
Fertilife and rcftore to a flourifhrng condition a 
great deal of ground in the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
which bears witnefs to the floth of its old 
jfovernment. PiusVL facrificed ufeful under- 
takings to vain glory. Magnificent roads, 
bridges and palices, decorated with his arms, 
and bearing his name, appeared more feduftive 
to his vanity than fields covered with abundant 
trops. He has ajfo left much to be dofte for 
the draining of the Pontine rharflies. Immedi- 
ately after the occupation of the ecclefiaftical 
Rate by the republican troops, a Company of 
Frenchmen undertook the completton of this 
bufinefs, but were obliged to relinquifh it for 
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want o^ the necelTary funds. It will, no doubt, 
be one of the firft undertakings of the new Ro- 
man government* 

It remains to be faid, that this great entcrprife 
was one of the principal cauibs of the ruin of 
the Roman finances. Their diford'er, when Piil^' 
VL obtained the tiara, >Vas already great. It 
was increafed by that pontiff's avidity, by his, 
t:ifte for oftentation, and by hit prodigality to- 
wards his nephews. Far. from remedying the 
abufes of an adminiftration radically defeftivcr 
he augmented them by* his weakneis and by his. 
example* This is what we are about to deve- 
lop in the following chapters* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Fices of thcBjoman Adminiflration; partktilarly of 
tAat of PivsYl. 
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£ . (hall not undertake to defcribc hi detail 

the form of the Roman government which has 
been recently deftroyed. It will fuffice to fay, 
tibiat no one was ever more com^ylicatedj npr wast 
ever any ooe lefs anfwerable to the reail end of 
all government, that of ruling mankind by the 
mere force of the laws, and of encouraging them, 
by rewards held out to induftrx, to labour for 
their own happinefs. It may, therefore, be faid 
without exaggeration, that no country was ever 
worfe adminiftered than t|ie ecclefiaftical ftate, 
efpecially in thefe latter times. Pius VI. ap- 
peared at firft to be fenfible of its defefts, and 
to have conceived the projeft of removing 
them. He appointed a congregation of cardi- 
nals, who were particularly enjoined to find a 
remedy for the diforder of the finances j and to 
give the taxes a form lefs burdenfome to the ftate, 
and lefs intolerable to individuals. He only felt 
an inclination to do good by ftarts ; and, though 
pretty much inclined to defpotifm, never had 
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tkat ftrong vdiitibnMpTbiGh (bmetimes readcM 
defpots fup[K>rtable^ by ioapeiling them to the 
performance (^ works of^tility« At tbe 6dt 
AtpeBi of dangerhe difpiayed fomethin^ like toun^ 
rage ; but was frightened a^* ikan m be had tdin 
fate to contetmplate it^ Obftael^is^at firft feem^idt ' 
only to ftrengthei* Ws rdbJution ; but lie foonf 
implored the aflilliaiice of Italian craft iist xM^^er 
to ev^ade tbesio, or elfe Hfidid all tha« lui hail 
done. He was particularly fearfKd df apj^K^stl^ 
irtg to be governed; and yet be was oft^i^ {&i 
butt It was rather through fear, with t^i<* h^ 
wa^ eafily infpired^ than by the a(cend«iti6y t( 
affectionate fentiments, or by that of rtzfon. 

Ke began his reign,- howe^ver, by feveral mtit* 
fares which feemi^d to indicate fiton^^fe, a*id ai 
fincere define to put an end to the difofdtftr of 
the finances* He even ga\re5 in that <^pan^ 
nient, a proof of fevetity, which had wdl liight^ 
involved him in a quairel with the two erowiti^ 
whofe friendihip it wtfs moft his imereft to ctil:' 
tivate. Scarcely had Clement XIV. clofed his 
eyes, 'when ^Nicholas Bifchi^ his relation dnd 
friend^ whom he had placed at the head of the 
adminifiration of provifions, was fuddenly called; 
lipon to give aa- account of the expe&ditai;e-o^ 
9.oOjOoo thoufand crowns^ which he had received- 
for the purpofe of buying corn daring a ;gyeaC^ 
{aaicity. Pius VL, who had made a..gyeai|^itr^ 
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Irtde oiT: integrity durirlg the time he wastrea- 
furer, wiflied to fupport his reputation, by pro- 
fecuting without merdy AD adminiftrator fufpe6l- 
ed of diihoneft conduct. He even manifefted 
iLp<% this occafion a degree of animofity, which 
made the French and Spanish minifiers accufe 
him of perfecuting Bifchilefs as a peculator than 
as the favourite of Clement XIV,, and of wifhing 
to bring an odium upon the government of that 
pontiff. *Notwithftanding the influence which 
the two minifters already pofleiTed in a variety 
of refpeftsji Bifchi was obliged to fiand a trial; 
the refult of which was very unfavourable, fince - 
he was condemned to refund 242,000 crowns, 
though he produced vouchers for the expen- 
diture of all the fums intruded to him, and 
had already given in his accounts to Clement 
XIV., by whom they had been approved. Thi« 
fentence was rather diftatcd by prejudice than ' 
by fevere equity. It was particularly promoted 
by Livizzani, a prelate, a furious partifan of the 
Jefuits, and an implacable enemy to any one who 
3yas hoftile to their intcrefts. Never, perhaps, 
did Pius VL (hew more tenacity than upon this 
occafion: He obllinately refufed to grant Bifchi 
a refpite of eight days, which he requefted, in 
order to draw up a juftification. In vain did 
t^i^ cardinal de Bernis, and the duke de Gri- 
XDaidi> then Spanilh ambafTador^ intercede ia 
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Bifchi's behalf. . His f(^oteace w^s ftxecate^ 
with the, utmoii rigour, atid his property fold 
much under its value, to make good the fum he 
was botind to replace. The two minifters of the 
houfe of Bourbon endeavoured at ledft to niake 
the prelate Liviz^ani expiate the indecent par- 
tiality with which he fought to injure the me- 
mory of Clement XIV, But Livizaani was^ 
neverthelefs, ^promoted very Ihortly. after to the 
legation of Urbino^ and found his condu£l upott 
this occafion no impediment to his attainment of 
a cardinal's hat. All that the king of Spaiii: 
could do in favour of Bifchi, wh6 was more ^n* 
fortunate than guilty, was to refcue him from, 
indigence, by granting him a penfion of 1500 
Roman crowns. 

But it was not long ere the ttAl of Pius* VI., 
for the profecution of peculators, begah to cool. 
From the very firft years of his pontificate abufts 
of every kind had made an alarming progrefs, 
?ind the people, deceived in almoft all their 
hopes, began to murmur aloud. A general cla- 
mour arofe, particularly againft the Apoftolical 
Chamber. 

. That name alone awakens the idea of the 
moft incapable and moft difaftrous adminiftra* 
tion. It is well known that it had the fupreme 
dire£ti6n of the finances in all their principal 
branches. It was lefs a miniftry, than an ^^gn-* 
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Ration of rtifllfters 5 who, u'nder different tiilef^ 
were charged to receive, to preferve, to difpefnfe> 
and to defend the pubKc treafure; and wh'd^^ 
moft freqtierrtJyi acquitted fhemfelves ef theftf 
various fun6iionsf with equal rapacity and igno^ 
rahce. The fifft'pdft in the Apbftolica) ClSam-* 
ber T<ra^ held by the cardinal Camer/mgo, wha 
niight be cbinpared to- the qktejlors of ancient 
Rotne. HiiB office wais the firft in moderrt 
Roitie,- and was? ftill more cloiety connefted 
"With thef governiment of the church than of th& 
ftate. Its origin was as remote as- the earlyr 
tfcftfes of Ghriftianity ; and in rank if w^ on!/ 
below the papal dignity. As foon as a fove- 
reign pontiff died, the cardinal Camerlingo toofe 
poffeffion of the honours of the papacy,* and bie- 
came a kind of regent ; his authority, arid the 
b0TK)urs paid to him, lafting as long as the con* 
clave. So efninent a place was iakulatedtd 
give great influence to him who occupied it. It 
was conferred in the reign of Clei¥ient XIII^ 
upon cardinal- Rez^onico, t^ho preferved it 
during' the tv^o folfowirig pontificates to the nio-- 
ment of the Roman revolution. But the citdi* 
nal, unlike his brother, who had welP nigh em- 
broiled the church and a greaf part 6f E)u*6p6r 
by meafts ef his famous monitory' againftthe 
Aike of Parma^ was of a mild and naoderat^ 
difpofition ; and though he wa's the hbrninalcWelf 
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t)T tlie ptirty of i^ezela^i, Mi fo'Iotig o(icupied 
the firft ' dignity at Rome> nevei^ pbitefled' any' 
great ftiare 6i influence. 

The cardihal Chmetlingo waS then, properly' 
fpeakmg, at the head of the Apoftolical Cham- 
bers and none df the" edi£ls' of that fuprenaiej^ 
council had any force, Urilefs fubfCrib'ed with his 
name j but under cardinal Rezzonico this C'gna-' 
ture was little more than an empty formality. 

Immediately under the tamerlinp, was the 
treajum. Brafchi, during fifteen years,;had iSlIed 
this place j the moft important in the pope's ad- 
rtuniftration. Thfe treafiifer poflefled, rather iti' 
faS thati by right, an almoft abfolute authority 
over every thing relating to the iitipbfts. He 
had it in his power to abufe this ^lithbrity with 
impunity; which fufficifently implies that it was 
frecjuently abulfed. 

When the treafurer conduced liimfelf like aa 
Iioneft nian, as it apjtears .that Brafchi did, it 
is natural to fuppofe that malverfations were 
DOt common : but he was affifted by three de- 
puties, between whom the yvhole ecclefiaftical 
ftate was divided.; It was among them particu- 
larly that obftinayy was found united with, un- 
fteling ignorance. They, had a very' fmall fa- 
faryj but they^were fo rapacious, and received 
fo niany prefents, that they foon aQquired a 
fcandaloiis dpirlen^e. 
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' The treafurer had immediately under him the 
CommifFary of the Apoftolical Chamber. He it 
was who tranra6led bufinefs with all the grantees 
and faripers of the ftate. His favour, which 
was feldom bellowed gratuitoufly, was indifpen^ 
fably neceffary to them. If they were unfor- 
tunate enough to difpleafe him, there was no 
chicane which they might not expeft, nor any 
exaftions to which they were not liable. He 
>yas charged to enforce all the real or pretended 
claims of the Apoftolical Chamber. 

^ Thus, however pure might be the intentions 
of the heads of office, every thing was fubjeft to 
the caprices and to the rapacity of underlings. 
Brafchi, when elevated to the dignity of cardi- 
nal, was fucceededin his poft of treafurer by *he 
prelate Palotta, one of the moft upright, pien 
in Rome, and even one of the moft enlightened^ 
His manner was rude and repulfive ; he was the 
dread of intriguers and knaves; but he could 
not reach, them in the Ihade under which they 
contrived to conceal themfelves..' He attempted 
to effeft feveral ufeful reforms; but, counter- 
afted by his inferiors in office, -aiKi ill feconde4 
by the pope hjmfelf, he was able to give proofs 
^ of little mpre than of hijs -zeal, and underftandi- 
ing. Pius VI. held him in great efteem. When 
he raifed him to the cardinalate, he fulFered him 
to keep his place contrary to cuftoni; but, in- 



conftant in his affefiions, and inconfiftent in all 
his meafares^ he was unjuft that he might not 
appear ungrateful He was indebted for the 
beginning of his good fortune to the houfe oiF 
Ruffo. A cardinal of that name/ being ftruck 
with his fine perfon^ fheWed him particular at- 
tention, and took him into his houfe, when lii^ 
firft arrived at Rome from Cefena, while ftill a 
very young man. But Benodift XIV. being in 
want of a fecretary, cardinal Ruffb recom- 
mended Brafchi, who wrote a very fine hand» 
and whofe fervices were accepted by the pope. 
This favour, to which he was indebted foir the 
commencement of his fortunate career, had made 
a deep impreflion upon his 'mind. A prelate, 
nephew to his benefaftor, was at Rome. He was 
an enlightened man, brilliant even in his vices', 
immoral^ and perfeftly well calculated for in« 
trigue. He fpared nothing to attra£t the atten- 
tion- of a pope, who was the creature of his 
houfe ; flattered the vanity of the pontiff, and 
eafily obtained a place in a heart already predif- 
pofed in his favour by gratitude. Pius VI* 
thought it incumbent on him to acquit himfelf 
of his debt at the expenfe of the virtuous cardi- 
nal Palotta, and conferred on the prelate Ruffo 
the place of treafurer of the Apoftolical Cham- 
ber, He could not make a choice more likely 
to' excite the public indignation againft him ; 
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and 8t the feme tiipe to gratify his own rapa^* 
city. Ruffo, deftitute of.nJl fcruplcs as to him'* 
ifelf, felt joone while fevouring the peyailing 
paiEons of the pontiflFj his vanity, his prodiga-. 
lity, and his blind attachment to his familyji 
Fearing, in l^is turn to, be deficient in gratitude^ 
)je encQjjraged piu^ Y,I».in bis feduftivc.but diJp% 
f ftrous projpfls ; and, withaut forgetting him^ 
felf, enriched the pope's nephews in the mpft 
fcandaloi^s manner. It , is thus that, by an hu 
terchange of favov^rs c^oiyferred and receivedj 
y^eaTcneffes^ and cyca vices, fqmetime^. aflums 
the fpecious appearance of gratitude^ 

This prelate, Ruffo, contributed, more thaq 
all the oth^r minifters eo^ployed during the long 
pontificate of Pius VI, to render hina odious 19 
the Roman people j and to impel the goyerju- 
«ient to its ruin, by increafing its debt to a de-? 
gree hitherto ^unknown. When Brafchi ^a^, 
himfelf treafurer, and prefe^ted, itk ?76$, th§ 
accounts of the ApoftolicaJ Chamber, Us det^ta 
amounted 19 fixtyr:one millions of erowns. la 
1789 they had increafed to eighty-Xeven. The 
criminal complaifance of RufFo had, in compli^ 
ance with the ruinous caprices of the pope^ 
iffued an enorrnous quantity of cfdo/^. That pa* 
per money was at fix or feyen per cent, djf- 
count ; and articled of the firft neceflity had rifen 
to an intolerable price j for the pqlice of gr^ift 
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was, in the ccclefiaftical ftate, the fource pf the 
greateft abufes, and might, at fome moment ox 
other, become that of the greateft difafters. Th^ 
country, though indifferently cultivated, might 
have fufHced for the fubfillence of the. inhabir 
tants. In good years, notwithftanding defe£live 
Jiufbandry, there was fometimes a fiirp|us qlf 
wheat to export.; but. in dry feafops €\'ery |tin4 
of crop failed, ^d bpth men- ai;d cattle wer^ 
famifl^ed^ The gpyernment Yfzs in this rqfpe^t 
entirely defti^ute of forefight ; it /ivedfranf Aan^ 
to mouth \ that is tofay^ the governed wqre oftei) 
upon thid poiqt of ftarvipg. The Roman nobir 
lity and the cardinals had always refqufces iq 
the produce of their' farnw ; but ^hen the crop^ 
were bad, the reft of the Roman people ran a 
rifle of experiencing the moft dreadful famine* 

Thefe abufes, and thefe dangers, proceedfsd 
above all from the manner iq^which the.pope^ 
fubje£ls were fupplied with provifioos. ' At th? 
^ead of the department ^of fubpllenpe was a pra^- 
fed of the, <?/z;ww,: who ftiper in tended the whol? 
ecclefiaftical ftate, except the three legations 
(thofe of Bologna, Ferr^r^, and the preiidency 
of the duchy of Urbi;iiio). It wps he who wa^ 
particularly charged with the vi£tualling of 
Rome. AH exportation of corn was forbid; 
^nd the farmers were expofed to the moft cruel 
j[fl(i£^o^tions 3 the government buying up almoft 
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all their crops at its own price. It retained, 
however, the power of enriching perfons in fa- 
vour, by granting them particular permiffions to 
export. Thus every thing was calculated to ex- 
cite complaints, and render mifery infallible. 
This branch of the public affairs was managed 
with fo little addrefs, that'it did not even enrich 
itfelf while impoverilhing the people ; but, on 
the contrary, within the two laft years incurred 
a debt of two millions of crowns. Hence it 
was that the French, when they occupied the 
ecclefiaftical ftate, found agriculture in the mod 
deplorable fituation. Ill-advifed in all its plans, 
even in thofe which feemed to have the public 
welfare for their objeft, the government had de- 
vifed a plan highly injurious to the cultivator, 
with a view of reviving, the fpirit of agriculture! 
The general iloth, which proceeded much lefs 
from the difpofition of the inhabitants than froni 
the prices of the government, fuffered a great part 
of this country, fo much favoured by nature, to 
hy totally wafte. Along the banks of the Adri- 
atic fea the fertility of the foil was turned at 
leaft to fomc* account ; that diftrift producing 
corn, pulfe, oil,' wine, ' wood, hdrtip, wool, and 
filk, in tolerable abundance ; but on'the oppofite 
coaft not a twentieth part of the land was in 
a ftate of cultivation What did the Roman - 
government contrive undfer tb^ * pontificate- of 
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Pius VI. in order to remedy thi^ evil ? It autho- 
rifed the farmers of eftates to till any land id 
their neighbourhood, whether comprifed in their 
leafe or not 5 but as this permiflion might prove 
too weak an excitement to floth, it decreed, 
that, where farmers neglefted to avail them- 
felves of it, the praefeft of the annona might fend 
a plough mto the wafte lands, and have them 
fown on account of the Ajpoftolical Chamber. 
After this they were to remain at his mercy as 
long as he might think proper. The farmer was 
thus difpoQefled of his rights, and the proprietor 
was forced to accept, as the rent df his land; 
thus cultivated without his confent, whatever it 
produced in a ftate of pafturage. Never did go- 
vernment feem to carry its paternal folicitude to 
a greater length. To ftand thus in the place of 
Its children ! To take upon itfelf the trouble at 
which their indolence recoiled ! What a fublime 
conception of philanthropy I But it is well 
known how thofe concerns are managed, which 
are undertaken by evei^. the moft aftive and moft 
enlightened governments. Tlie reafon why the 
fine plan devifed by that of Rome did not prove 
more difaftrous was its being put very imper- 
fe£tly into execution. The decay of agriculttlre 
in the ccclefiaftical ftate proceeded froiij A radi- 
^ vice ; from that eftabliihment of the annona, 
an eudleOi fource of opprefiion, and the caiife of 
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the ftreetsof Rome, an^ diftribiitin^ Ij'enedic- 
tions, the only thing which he laviftied lipon his 
faithful fubjeSls^ was more than once greeted with 
thefe alarming words : Holy father^ it is not hette'- 
diElions that we want; it is meat and oil. But the Ro^ 
man people were fenfible of their own Weaknefs/ 
as well as of that of their government'; and f<$emed 
to wait, like the man in the gofpel afflicted with 
the paify, for fome kind hand to throw them into 
the pool. 

Manufaftures, commerce, every thing at Rome 
partook of this weaknefs ; the certain harbinger 
of an approaching diffolution. 

In the ecclefiafticd ftate there were feveral 
manufaftories of common linen, for the ufe of 
the lower clafles of people. 

There was alfo at Rome a manufaflory of 
tapcftry, wrought with confidferable art into ex- 
cellent imitations of the fineft piftures ; but it 
was only one of thofe eftablilhments of parade 
which tend rather to impoverifti than to benefit 
the fubjeft. We (hall pafs over in filence a fevtr 
manufaftories of filk, a little above mediocrity, 
Pius Vl., while treafurer, had perfuaded Clei- 
ment XIV. to eftablilh, at the expenfe of tht 
Apoftolical Chamber, rrianufaftories of *^cotton '; 
which have had the fate"6f all thofe that govei-n- 
ments manage on their' ofwti account. ' Hats, 
even thofe of the fineft quality; and foiite^fiffcin; 



ftufTss were alfo manufaflured, and not'allpge* 
ther without fuccei^s but the only braflcj^ofin- 
duftry which really flouriftied, in fpitq* of the 
vices of adminifiratiod, was the tanning of 
leather. 

As to commerce, every thing feemed to con- 
fpire againft its profperity. In no country was 
it burdened with more' prohibitions 5 and that 
difaftrous fyfiem was ftill further extended by 
Pius VI. To enfure the fuccefs of the cotton 
manufa£lory^ which he confidered as his own 
work, he impofed, in 1777, a duty of 44 per 
cent, upon all foreign cottons. Hence^refulted* 
as always happens in fimilar cafes, an,:€ncou* 
ragement, not for the manufa£tory yAai:ih it is 
intended to fecure againft. rivalry, bMt* for con- 
traband trade. Befides, nothing cquI^ be ex- 
ported without the permifiion of the rprfiates, 
who prefided over the different eftabUfl^QMnt^ ; 
9nd thefe exceptions tq the general rule^ Were 
pot granted without difficulty, and expeirienced 
[n^ their execution a number of impediments 
and delays. The produfiioa which alone, pern 
haps, ought to have been kept in the country, 
was very eafily exported : this was the wool, 
which is of an excellent quality, and ipight have 
employed a. great number of hands. But in* 
ftead of doing fo, it was feat ia great c[uantitie8 to 
France and Switzerland y, capi^ bacl^ afterwards 
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Itotoufe^rfcd ; and ttit {»6ol- R6man$i wlio'migfct' 
hav6 dbthed theihftfW^ Wkh th«r own* liafnds,' 
and With thtit oH^ '#o6]i WcJrei coiidenihed to 
pay the Wkges of foireign induftry* Some manti* 
feftories of fine cloth were, however, fef tip ; 
aittbng othirt, thiat iA/^hich iS kiibWn'at R6m6 by 
tiie narrie of St. M^chdel. But their admhiiftra* 
tioti Was fo expfenfiv^, :th&t although they pro-** 
dufced cloth Very littli mfferibrtothofe of France 
and England, the latter weife priSferred, becaufe 
they could be had at' a cheaj>er rate* Thcffe' 
**reife far from being tfid only coraniocfities fbif 
Which the Roman people were tributaryi to fo-* 
riigiilir^. The imports" into the" ecclefiafKcaf 
fate were endrtnoufly great. Sonie idea of thn^ 
may be fdfnied by a fing^e article. A' few years 
finCe it was cralculatdd, that the chocolatii it re* 
ceivcd ahnuaiiy' fH>m abrbbd amounted' to rieaif 
two million^ of Ronian crowns. 

The A|)oftolical Ghainitier, by its bad mTtnz^^ 
mtniy was refpoiifible for all thefe cauffes of im« 
p6Ve*i(httient. The finances, of which it admx* 
]iift(^red the prindpal branches], vifibly dcfcayed . 
in fbeir^ hands. It was always very diffifcult to 
ascertain with J)recifi6n' the revtenue cJf the ecdlei 
fiaftical (iwd. The' nibil authentic calculatiorfft 
made it amdunt to* two millions and a half o? 
Roman crowns (about 6oo,ooO'l. lleriing)^ in- 
cluding the produed^crf'the cuftbm-houfe; and 
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tf the tetcipfs of ttieJafJi-io, and"6f tKe^cliatf^ 
eery. The territorial revenue' i^itii it ioft^fle^ 
might alone Kave been made to prodat^ eight 
hundred thoufaind Roman crowns; but ^ i^ 
^as farmed out by faVottr atid iAtffgiie^ li 
fcarcely yielded four hundred' ahcf fifty tlicflifantfi 
Ca:releffriefs and incapacity did more ttiifcbief m 
the ecclefiaftical ftate than the riioft cruel extort 
tiohs, and the moft fcandalous depredations, da 
inoth6rt. 'there was no great grievance to com^ 
plain of; and yet diforder prevailed eVe^y vi^h^tit. 
The caufes of diffoIuti6AV thit Were fifently aS-^ 
ing upon this cbtihtry, refernbled thofe clisfohfc 
diforders whitti; though una'ttettded by vioieni 
pa"ins, lead to an inevitable and approaching 
death. 
. The government not oftly wanted fufRci^ftt 
eherg;^ and information for the adrfiinSftfatioft of 
the finances, and for the ehcdufag^meht of itt- 
duftry, but alfo for the repreflion of cfimeis, iii ii 
country where ev^ry thing confpired to retide^ 
them common ; the influence of a biirniftgdi^ 
iriate ; idlenefs ; a want of education ; atiid ttiii 
hope of impunity founded upon the privileged 
attached tcy a number of places! ztid perfoftg/* It 
^as particularly at Rome that all thefe CaufeS'of 
diforder had a powerful influence* Dtfring the 
eleven years that the pontificate of Cletrfcni 
XIIL Med, ten thoufand murders wefe'<ami 
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nutted in the eccIeCaftical ftate^ and near four 
thoufand in the capital alone. 

Almoft all modern Romans had at hand the 
means of fpeedily fatisfying their anger or their 
vengeance. There were few who did not carry 
pocket piftols ; and they werp ftill better pro- 
vided with their favourite weapon, the ftiletto. 
In vain did prohibitions profcribe the ufe of 
thofe murderous inftruments. Refpetled only 
by thofe in regard to tvhpm they were unnecef- 
fary, they were infringed by thofe whofe, malig- 
nity rendered them formidable, and by the mul- 
titude of idle perfons attached to the fervice of 
the prelates, cardinals, and grandees. One of 
the prerogatives of thofe illuftrious perfonages 
was to be furrounded with affaflins ; the govern^ 
ment, which paffed for a mild one, becaufe it 
was weak, having little regard for the life of 
the citizens, but, at the fame time, a great 
refpeft for privileges. Thefe fatal immunities 
extended every- where. To enjoy them it was 
fufficient to be under the proteftion of aToreiga 
power, and particularly of a foreign prieft. Of 
this aftriking inftance occurred in 1784. 

Don Miguel Efpinofa, a Spanifti priefl^ com- 
mitted a forgery upon the Roman bank. It was 
a capital offence, and the faQ: was afccrtained ; 
but he had a double claim to the indulgence of 
the government. The governor of Rome feat 
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his agents to his apartments 5 and the pried 
with great compofure, fliewed them the notes 
that he had forged. Compliments being paid 
him upon the excellence of the imitation, he 
named one of his friends, who had fent him 
from Naples the paper on which they were fa- 
bricated 5 and gave fome of them to the agents 
of the governor, in order that they might be 
compared with the genuine bills. The refem- 
blance was found to be perfeft.- As the place 
ef governor of Rome led to the dignity of car- 
dinal, he who occupied it did not mih to mar 
his fortune by an a£l of fevere juftice. He had 
an interview with Pallavicini, the fecretary of 
ftate, who enjoined him fecrecy, and afterwards 
waited upon the Spanilh ambaffador. They fent 
for Don Miguel, who confefled that he had been 
feveral years at Rome foliciting a benefice ; that 
as yet he had been able to obtain nothing from 
the pope but hopes j that having fpent the little 
money he brought with him, he had no other 
means of exiftence left but that of forging the 
cedolei and that the amount of thofe which he 
had already put into circulation was not lefs 
than five thoufand crowns. The minifter and 
the cardinal looked at each other, aftoniftied at 
the franknefs of the culprit; but the queftion 
was to avoid a publicity difgraceful to Don Mi- 
guel's nation, arid to fave the church from fo 
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fcandalous a: reproach. At the fame time, as 
it was not right to let a poor wretch ftarve who 
wa"5 about to be deprived of his only refource, 
the cardinal agreed that he fhould be allowed a 
penfion of twenty crowns a month, till fuch time 
as a good benefice fltould be given him. Don 
Miguel, on his part, had the goodnefi to pro- 
mife not to forge any more cedoUy provided the 
cardinal kept his word. And this was what 
W5S called a mild government. 

Some years after a fa£t occurred, which (hews 
how juftice was adminiftered at -Rome, and 
what were the means devifed by Pius VI. to 
fupply the want of a vigilant police. It is men- 
tioned by Gorani, who alTerts that he had it from 
the Spanifti ambaffador. 

Rovaglio, the pope's watchmaker, who Irved 
in one of the moft frequented iftreets of Rome, 
had run fome rifk of being robbed during the 
night. He went to complain to the prelate, fince 
cardinal, Bufca, then .governor of Rome, who 
promifed that a watch fliould be fet over his 
houfe. The robbers, as well as the watch* 
maker, knew the worth of fuch a promife, and 
determined to take their revenge. But Rovag*- 
lio, who was prepared for them, fupplied the 
defett of the police ; and a fecond time they 
miffed their aim. The popiS feeing Rovaglio 
fhortly after, afked him for an a:ccount of his adi- 
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venture, and furniflied him with an expedient, 
charafteriftic at once of the pontiff, and of the 
government of Rome. You muji be hard put to it 
fhdeedy faid he, to rid your/elf of thefe robbers^ In 
the name of Gody why do you not provide yourfelf 
with mujkets andpijiols. Fire upon the rogues ; and, 
in cafe of your killing them^ I give you abfolution be^ 
fore-hand. Could a * government which thus 
avowed its impotence expeft a long duration ? 
Accordingly feveral years before its overthrow, 
the Romans themfelves faid, by way of account- 
ing for its prefervation, that it was a perpetual 
miracle of St. Peter. 

The Jews were, perhaps, the only pcrfon^ 
who had reafon to complain of the fe verity, not 
to fay of the cruelty, of the Roman government. 
Fanaticifm, by turns ferocious and abfurd, had 
diftated the laws beneath which they groaned, 
and' which had acquired an increafe of rigour 
under the pontificate of Pius VI. As long ago 
as the year 1775, the pontiff, perfuaded that the 
laws of humanity were not made for infidels, had 
ifTued againfl them the moft barbarous edi6l. 
Confined within their infefclious quarter, the 
GhettOy they could only Ihew themfelves in the 
feft of the city by day, and were bound to re- 
t\irn to their prifon at fun-fet, under pain of 
death. If they wifhed to go into the country for 
a" few days, to breathe a purer air, they were 
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obliged to foHcit a particular permiffion. llicy 
^were forbid, under the penalty of the gallies, to 
approach the convent of the Annonciada, or to 
be feen in any church, convent, or hofpital, of 
Rome. All intercourfe with Chriftians was for- 
bidden them; and they incurred corporal pu- 
nishment if they dat^ed to keep a fervant of that 
religion. A . Chriftian could not admit them 
into his coach, nor even lend them one. It was 
only upon a jou^'ney that they were allowed the 
ufe of a carri^e. As a mark of reprobation, 
neither men nor women could go out without 
wearing fome badge of a yellow colour. Their 
interment was attended with no funeral pomp; 
nor did any infcription defignate their tomb, 
and recall them to the recoll^£lion of thofe to 
%vhom they had once been dear. 

Thefe laws were not rigoroully obferved. Se* 
veral were grown obfolete j and others carried 
with them, in their very feverity, a fure pledge 
of their non-execution. But the ftigma they 
affixed, to thofe againft whom they were le- 
velled, was indelible. They might be enforced 
at any time without a moment's warning : at- 
tempts were fometimes made to do foj and the 
Jews dragged on a miferable exiftence under 
the continual influence of terror- It was by 
dint of gold that fome of them purchafed tnom 
meniary favours ; fuch, for inftance, as their en- 
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largement from the infeSious prifon in which 
the reft of the fe£l was confined. Avarice, 
which at Rome negleSed no means of gratifica** 
tion, fold to thefe unfortunate viftims a few afts 
of toleration ; and it was in the refidence of him, 
who called himfelf the vicar of a merciful God, 
a God of charity, that thefe attacks were made 
upon human nature. Nor was this all. In a 
ftill more barbarous age, if it be poflible, in the 
fifteenth century, the idea was conceived of affi- 
milating the Jews to the brute creation, ^by 
making them run, during the carnival, for the 
diverfion of the public, and in prefence of the 
fovereign pontiff himfelf. There were at Rome 
Jew races, as there were horfe-races elfewhere. 
At length they were exempted from this fervilc 
abafementj but, that they might not lofe the 
remembrance of fuch an aft of kindnefe, or ra- 
ther to prolong their humiliation, they were 
obliged to fend, to the chief magiftrate of Rome, 
an annual deputation, which, in the moft hum- 
ble pofture, paid a hundred crowns as a mark 
of their gratitude. The capitol was the fcene of 
this unworthy imitation of the homages, which 
the tributary kings of Afia formerly came to 
pay to the Roman fenate. 

Plagued in every outward aft of life, the Jews 
of Rome were alfo tormented in their con- 
science . By virtue of an injunction, ecjually ridi.. 
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culous and barbarous, they were obliged every 
fabbath to hear a fermon, in which a Dominican, 
with a thundering voice, endeavoured to convert 
them by malediftions ; and iliewed them hell 
gaping to fwallow them up, if they did not 
haften to take refuge in the bofom of the church. 
In vain did the poor wretches drive to ^lude 
thefe periodical exhortations, equally tirefome 
and ufelefs. They conceived the idea of ftop- 
ping up their ears* Their ears were fub)e6ted 
to thfe examination of their tormentors. They 
flept, or feigned to fleep. They were flipok till 
they awoke; and no refource remained but 
coughing, fpitting, and yawning. At length, 
they came out of church fomewhat worfe Chrif- 
tians than they went in; fome laughing at the 
imbecility of their tyrants, and others curfing ^ 
religion which employed fuch means, m order 
to make profelytes. It may be tfuly faid, that 
Pius VI., who, by a few good aftions performed 
during his long career, had incurred fome little 
fufpicion of humanity ; it may be truly faid, 
jhat he laid a greater load of intolerance upoij 
thefe unfortunate vifitims than any one of his 
predeceflbrs. They had more than one tribute 
to pay to his rapacity; of which the effefts were 
fo fatal to himfelf, and the produce fo ill em* 
ployed. He feemed to have an exclufive taft^ 
for brilliant eiit^rprifes. Thofe which were only 
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ufefal had no charms for his vanity. Irvltead of 
burying millions in the Pontine marlhes ; inft^ead 
of impoverifliing his treafury to enrich the Ta- 
criifty of St. Peter's, to eiiifbeMilh his abbey of 
Subiaco, and to eftablifh at Cefena, his native 
place, a fumptuous library, which he could very 
well have difpenfed with ; why clid be not em- 
ploy the fyrplus^ of his revenue in carrying on 
the repairs, begun by his predeceffors, in the 
port of Ancona? in confining to their beds the 
rivers of La Roniagna and of the Ferrarefe.;.in 
draining the marflies of thofe two provinces.; 
and in thus reftoring to falubrity ai^d fertility a 
coointry formerly fo wholefoinfjj and in fo high k 
ftate of cultivation ? The od[y means which he 
employed to improve it confided in the makiiig 
and repairing of roads ; and even this was done 
by oppreflive means, which ferved only to add 
to the mifery of the people. Contradors at- 
tended at the Apoftolical Chamber, and pro- 
pofed to him the making of a new road. Their 
plan met with his approbation^ They advanced 
the money for its execution; but, in order 
to reimburfe them afterwards, the pariflies 
interefted in the work were arbitrarily taxed 
by the Apoftolical Chamber. The pope, had 
thus, it muft be confefled, made feveral new 
roads, and had repaired the old ones ; and, at 
the moment when he finiflied his pontificate, it 
M 4 
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was the part of his admin iftration the leaft negf- 
lefted. But to how much difcontent did he give 
rife, even when bufied in undertakings which, if 
better contrived, might have been ufeful to the 
people ? He appeared infenfible to their mur- 
murs. Captivated with every thing that was 
likely to fpread his fame to diftant regions, he 
interefted himfelf little in the public welfare. 
The father of the faithful forgot that he ought 
alfo to be the father of his fubjefts. He took 
no concern but for himfelf and his family ; and 
even his afFeftion for his nephews was only a 
modification of felf-love. The errors into which 
he was led by that fentiment, the offspring of his 
vanity, will be the fubje£l of the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Nepottfm of Pius VI. 

HE blind affeftion of the Roman pontiffs 
for their family^ and particularly for their ne- 
phews, in whom, in default of children they 
could acknowledge, they feemed to fee their 
exiftence renewed, often occafioned, in the gor 
vernment of modern Rome, a difordef almoft 
unknown in other governments. The nephews 
of the popes generally filled the place of the fa^ 
vourites and miftrefles of other fovereigns. The 
abufes thence refulting, though fomewhat lefs 
fcandalous^ were not the lefs deplorable. Other 
defpots may change their favourites and their 
miftreffes ; may ftrip them, after having enriched 
them; and may withdraw the confidence and 
credit of which they (hew themfelves unworthy^ 
The mifchief which is done by, and for them, 
may not be altogether irreparable. This is not 
the cafe with the pope's nephews. The vanity 
of the uncle protefts them from all danger of in?- 
conftancy. His weaknefs infures them the eafy 
acquirement of an afcendancy, and the certainty 
pi retaining it. The families of an hereditary 
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fovereign poffefs a permanent eftate, independ- 
ent of the life of a fingle man. The fortune of 
the relations of an eleflive fovereign depend 
upon the duration of his reign : confequen^tly as 
the popes are chofen at an advanced age, it w^as 
not uncommon to fee their nephews like the fa- 
vourites of old Galba, 

■ S'cmprefTer arderoment, 



A qui dcvoreroit le regne d'On moment*. " 

The pontificate of Pius VI. united aJl thefe 
inconveniences ; and the length of it carried 
tl^cn tb an unexampled pitch. That of Cle- 
ment XIII. had lafted but a ihcM. tii!De;,}ofig 
«nou^, however, to develop the abufes of ner 
potifm. Ht invefted two of his nephews with 
the Rxxnwin purple ; and it is well known what 
fatal confequences had well nigh rcfulted to hiiia 
from the afcendancy which he fuffcred one of 
them to obtain. 

Under hist fuccefTor, Ganganelli, the very 
name of nepotifm wasalmofl: forgotten. EquaUy 
deftitute of the advantages of birth and fortuBCj 
he retained^ the modefty of his firfl condition. 
He declared, on affuming the tiara, that he 
would live like an apoftle; and he kept hi« 
word. He did little or nothing for his family, 

. * Eager to devour the reign of a momeut. 
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Two -of his nephews, who were fent for to the 
college of Rome without his knowledge, were 
prefented to him. Ifyauftudy^ laid he, / wiU 
take care of you. If you are idUy I will find yon 
back to your relations. During the five years that 
their uncle's pontificate lafted, the favours they 
obtained from him were very trifling. They 
wept at his death ; and though Clement XI V^ 
poffefled all the virtues which conciliate affeC'- 
tjon and efteem, theirs were almoft the only 
tears that were flied. Nothing was done to 
confole them. 

. Upon the acceflion of Pius VI. it was not 
fufpefted that he would revive an abufe which 
had grown obfolete during the reign of his 
predeceffor. The cardinal de fier^ik wrote thus 
to Verfailles : He is the Iqft (f his name : tierr 
is therefore no nepoiifm to be feared. 

II s'cn pr6fentcra, gardez-vons d'en douta:*. 

Pius VI., who had, in faft, no lanale reJation 
of his own name, began by ^umouncing the maft 
exemplary difintereftednefs in regard to the pre- 
ferment of his family. Having a proi^otion of 
cardinals to make about two months after his 
cleftion, he was much prefled to give a hat ta 
his uncle, prelate Bandi, an obfcure, but worthy 

* Rektioiifi, be aflured, wUl pre&nt tbein£d<ra. 
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told man, who was bilhop of Imola ; but he re* 
fufed with a firmnefs which feemed to be of ex- 
cellent augury, as well as every thing elfe that 
was remarked in him during the firft months of 
his reign. The following are the words in 
which he was defcribed by an impartial obferver, 
who had been in long habits of intimacy with 
him, and who was beginning to underftand his 
charafter. 

^' Pius VI. has defefts, and ftill greater pre** 
^' judices. Political matters make little impref- 
** fion upon him, becaufe he has, during his 
^* whole life, followed the profeffion of advocate 
" or judge,. He is hafty and impetuous in the 
** firft moment; but foon grows calm of him- 
*' felf, or in confequence of the reafons which 
^' are alleged to him. It is ufelefs to endeavour 
** to make him accede to a projeft which he is 
** deteripined to reje£t ; but he willingly ^dopt$ 
" a fubftitute. The great art with him is to 
** flatter, or fpare his vanity. He is fond of 
^* fame, and his heart is naturally humane and 
•* generous. It is a pity that his Roman educa- 
** tion has a little injured the work of nature; 
«' but, with all that, no pqpeable cardinal is his 
?* fuperior.'' 

Such, with fome few reftriftions, was the opi- 
nion entertained of him by feveral judicious per^ 
^ns, afliort tim^ before the revolution at Rome, 
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Some principal traits of his charafter had then/ 
however, efcaped the difcerniog eye. of his 
judges. We have already feen the errors into 
which he was led by his ungovernable love of 
fplendid undertakings, and by the prodigality 
which refulted from it. We (hall prefently fee 
thofe which originated in his affection for his 
nephews. 

Formerly the pope's nephews had it in their 
power to enrich themfelves by means of the 
pious tribute which flowed from every part of 
Europe into their uncle's treafury.. But fince 
that fource has diminifhed, it has been only by 
oppreffing their fubjeds that the popes have 
been able to indulge the weaknefs of nepotifm ; 
for the legitimate favings of a Roman pontiff 
are but of little .account. Thofe of Ganga- 
nelli, notwithftanding the liberality of fome fo- 
reign princes and his great economy, did not 
exceed feventy thoufand crowns. We are about 
to fee how Pius VI., who was far lefs fcrupu- 
lous than his predeceffor, fupplied the deficiency 
of thofe means which were hitherto confidered 
as legitimate. 

His filler had two fons, who bore their fa- 
ther's name, Onefti. Before he fent for them to 
Rome, he was already bufied ^bout their for- 
tune. As long ago as the year 1775 he bought 
ef the duke di Lanti all the eftates he poffeffed 
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in the environs of Imola for the fum of Cixty 
thoufand 6fowns, and prefented them to his 
young relatives. NTeither of them were known ; 
when Romuald, the youngeft, came-to Rome at 
the beginning of 177S, and obtained a place in 
the ecclefiaftical academy. - His firfl appearance 
was very prepoffefling. To a countenance at 
once fweet and ^xpreflive, he joined a great deal 
of candour and much amenity of manners* 
Pius VI. received him with the tendernefs of a 
' father, and lodged him in the apartments which 
he occupied before he was pope. Young Ro- 
rauald, who paffed two hours every day with his 
uncle, went out but little, and endeavourejd to 
improve himfclf. Every body was pleafed with 
him ; and it was already forefeen that his pie- 
fferment would not be negle£ted. The firft fa* 
vour that Pius VI. granted him was to difpatch 
Him to France, as bearer of the^cardinal's hat to 
Meflieurs de ' Rohan and de la Rochefoucault. 
He was very anxious that he fliould be well re- 
ceived in that countrv, where there was then no 
c^nife of complaint againft Pius VI. The cardi- 
nal de Bernis was of opinion, that the fending 
of his nephew to Paris could not fail to cement 
the- good underftanding that fubfifted between 
the head of the church and its eldeft fon. He 
negltfted nothing to gain his court's approbation 
of^the pope's choice, and to intereft it in favour* 
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of ttie young prelate. Onefti, who had already 
aflumed his uncle's name, fet out for Paris in 
the month of 0£tober. 

It was during his ftay there that Pius VI. was 
guilty of one of thofe head-ftrong afts, which he 
was apt to commit ^hen left to his own difcretion; 

A fufFragan of the eleftor of Treves, of the 
name of Hontkeim^ had, a few years before, pub- 
liflied, under the name of Febroniusy a book very. 
bold for the time ; and in which he recalled to 
mind the principles of the primitive church, and 
inveighed bitterly againft the ufurpations of the 
court of Rome. The holy fee, which was in the 
habit of, thinking religion in danger as often as 
any attack was made upon its prerogatives, was 
deeply afFe£ted by it. But the time for launch- 
ing the fpiritual thunder was gone by, and it 
was brooding over its forrows in filence, when 
all on a fudden appeared a recantation of the 
work of Febronius. Pius VI., who could not 
contain his joy, propofed to celebrate with the 
greateft fplendour this triumph of the Roman 
church. He was careful, however,^ not to en- 
iruft his projeft to the cardinal de Bernis, who 
would undoubtedly have oppofed it, and with 
whom he was always upon the referve whenever 
he had any injudicious meafure in contempla^ 
tion. On Chriftmas eve, after the midnight 
mafs, when he was Hill panting after his pontifi? 
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cal fatigues, he got into the pulpit at St. Pctci^s 
church, and, in prefence of all the cardinals, and 
of an immenfe auditory, read the edifying recan-^ 
tation with a ftentorophonic voice, and accompa- 
nied it with a pretty violent inveftive againft the 
maxims oppofed to thofe of the Holy See, without 
recollefting that there were then feveral govern- 
ments to which, by fo doing, he might give of- 
fence. When his firft enthufiafm fubfided^ he 
felt fome compunftion ; and the. fevere obferva- 
tions of the cardinal de Bernis awakened his 
fears. , His only punifliment, however, was the 
farcafms which were caft upon him with a libe- 
ral hand, even by the people of Rome. 

When the prelate, his nephew, was informed 
of this ridiculous fcene, he could not help blufli;. 
ing at the imprudence of the pope. He was in 
a country where, in good company particularly, 
thefe pioiis farces were criticifed without. mercy* 
A report had been fpread, a fhort time before, 
that the fovereign pontiff's mind was d little 
deranged ; and to the great mortification of 
young Romuald, thenewsof the fcene, in which 
his holinefs had been the fole atlor, did not fail 
to accredit the rumour. 

He returned to Rome in the eourfe of April 
1779. The pope at that time was only begin- 
ning to recover from a very ferious illnefs ; and 
young count Onefti appeared much (hocked at 
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finding him in fp feeble and languifhing a ftate# 
His affliftion' ^as, ;no doubt, jncreafed by the 
idefty that thd cardinal's hat, which he expefted 
ad thereward of his nmiffipn, would elude his 
grafp. Ei!e long> however, hi§ grief fubfideds 
and his^hopes were renewed by his uncle's cpri- 
valefcence, Pius VI. began tP rerappean in 
public ; and upon that occafion received from 
the people marks of aiFe£lion which he hadNrea-» 
fon to- thinlc fincere, becaufe they were then not 
altogether undeferved. He repaired on foot to 
the palace of cpiSnt Rooiuald, to fee the plftures, 
the furniture^ and the rich tapcftry of which 
he had, deprived himfelf, in order to ^dd to tb«i 
lux^iry: of ;hi5 tiephew. While a'dfniripg thefe 
ornanfientsj he feemed to enjoy the facrifices 
they had coil him ; apd gratitude appeared to 
the darling nephew a very agreeable tribute to 
pay. Tears flood in both their eyes; and the 
fcene would have been moving, if it had not 
unfortunately been exhibited at the expenfe of 
the, Roman people. 

. Bu J a fingle nephew was not enough for the 
a^edtipn of Pius VI. Count- Romuald .hiad an 
elder brother, ; whofe nam.e Vsras cownt Lewis, 
and who was as yet unknown. As he was not 
deftined for the church, it was neceffary to pro- 
cure him a rich ellabliftHnent by fome other 
jneans. He made his appearance at Rome to* 
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tvards the end of the year. The Roinaft nohle^, 
and all thofe whofe intereft it was to pl^fe th^ 
pope, loaded his two nephews with attentions, 
to which the latter were not backward m npiak- 
ing a courteous return. It began to be fbrefe^H 
that they would be a heavy chiarge to the ifate. 

Ifa the courfe of 1780, count Rotnuald was 
treated apoftblical ptothonotary* This was a 
dignity purely honorary ; but conferred a right 
o( wearing the purple gown, and the title of 
mpnfignore. In the country of vanity by excel- 
lence, nothing mor^ was neceffary to render it 
deiirable. 3ut it had ilill btber advantages^ 
Without it there was no poiiibility of r^inning 
the career of ambition. The individual, who 
wilhed to obtain it, was oblijged to prove thai 
he h^d an income of at leaft 1^00 Roman 
crowns. It will ieafily be believed that the 
pope's nephew had no difficulty in furnifliing 
this proof. Shortly after youttg Romuald was 
created major domo of the fovereign pbntiflF, 
that is to fay, high fteward'of his houfehold. 
This was one of thofe places which were called 
cardinalitian^ becabfe they led infallibly to a car-^ 
dinal's hat. Such alfo were thofe of the gover- 
nor of Rome, of the treafurer and auditor <if the 
i¥poftolical Chamber, of the prefident of Urbirio* 
the principal nunciatures, &c. In the confer-^ 
ring of thefe favours there was nothing objeCliotK 
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ible: count Romvald only obtained ^ligP^Hw* 
which in default of him would have been givep 
to others, aod au income which was no burdep 
to the public treafury. Befides, his talen^ 
/^v^re not of a fplendid kind, and his djfpofiUw 
was quiet and unaffuming. As he bore his ffr 
GuUies meekly, the favour he enjoyed was for*^ 
given him. Put how is it poflible to forgive thp 
pope the prodigality and exceflive avidity whicfe 
he afterwards indulged, in order to heap richer 
upon count Romuald and his brother ? 

The latter in particular, who, on his arrival 
:from his own country, Scarcely poffefTed five 
bun4r^d Roman, crpwns, foon equalled in opi^- 
lence the richeA families of Rome, and took 
advantage of his uncle's weaknefs in order 
to colleft prefents from all quarters, and to 
enter into fpeculations which betrayed the 
.moft (hameful avarice. His marriage with 
donna Conftanza, the daughter of that madame 
Falconieri, who was faid to be his uncle's mif- 
itrefs, was celebrated in the courfe of the year 
.1781. Pius VL gave tRem the nuptial benedic-* 
tion with great parade in the Sixtine chapel j 
pronounced upon the occafion one of thofe 
flowery difcourfes of which he was not fparing, 
and to which hi» talents wer^ not ill adapted ; 
fent to his nephew's houfe a caflcet containing 
ten thoufand gold dopbloons j and gave both to 
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'him arid his bride tL golden irbfary fet with di^ 
mbbds, and a feries of medals enriched with 
•precious ftones, &c* This was not enough. 
His nephew'^ match being greater in point of 
family than fortune, it gave occafion to a dona'-* 
tion which excited many complaints. Tbfe 
"cftates that the Jefuits poffefled at Tivoli had 
been confifcated in favour of the Apoftolical 
Chamber j and one hundred arid thirty thoufand 
crowns had been offered for them by the prince 
of Santa Croce, and the marquis Bandini. The 
preceding year they had produced oil to the. 
amount of twelve thoufand crowns. The Apo- 
"ftolical Chamber parted with them to count 
Onefti for fixty five thoufand, and allowed him 
fixty-five years to pay that fum. An acquifition 
fo fcandaloufly illegal could not profper; and 
tiobody would pity duke Brafchi on account of 
the poverty to which he- is reduced, if he had 
experienced no other loffes. It was (hortly af- 
ter that he bought the eftate of Nemi, which 
lies contiguous to his poffeflions at Tivoli,* and 
of which he took the name. His marriage pro- 
cured him donations of a lefs exceptionable 
kind. The kings of France and Spain fent pre- 
fents to the new married" couple; and they re- 
ceived others from the cardinals, the Roman 
princes, the nobility^ the prelates, the bilhops, 
^the farmers of the Apoftolical Chamber, and 
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firom the fQlicitors of favours of every clafe.rThe 
prefents were affembled in a great hall, wher-^ 
the vanity of Pius VI; was gratified by alight of 
them. 

He neglefted no means of laying liberality 
under contribution in favour of his nephews, 
particularly of that darling couple whom ipa- 
Jignity took a pleafure in confidering asf. bis 
daughter and a^ his fon-in-bw. One of the 
cuftoms of the. court of Rome was to fehd confed- 
erated baby-linen tq the children of the princir 
,pal catholic fovereigns, Of-what circumftancQ 
io life did not fuperftition avail itfelf in ord^r to 
extend its empire?. Towards the endof tl^^ 
year 1781 Louis XVL had a fon born, and th? 
prince of Aft uria an Infa^jt. Pius YJ. e;ntrufte4 
to;his niece the care of procuring the dreffes that 
he was to fend to the new-born princes. Count- 
efs Brafchi accordingly, fet about making fuch 
|)urchafes as might do honour to her tafte» and tp 
her uncle's munificence. , She ^asjn hopes that 
^itfei^ refinement of attention would not bethrowj? 
away; arid (he already fmiled at. the profpefel.of 
the prefents (lie was about to receive ii\ return, 
JPiqs VI. made the fame . calculation ; ^nd thi^jr 
Wicr^/not difappointed. 

Shortly after, favours, penfion;?!, apd honours «)f 
all kind were (liowered dowo upon the heads of 
thi^ foi:tunate ^ouple. • In 1.785 the "king, qf 
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Sardinia gave count Brafchi a cpmmanfdeiy 
Worth more than two.thoufand crowns a yeatr; 
created him at the fame time a commander of 
his order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus^ and 
fent him the great crofs enriched with diamonds. 
In the following year, the promotion of his 
brother to the cardins^late afforded Roman mag- 
nificence a new opportunity of difplaying itfelf. 
It was a regular cuftom for the cardinals, at the 
time of their appointment, to make prefents 
to the fovereign pontiff. If the difintereflednels 
of Ganganelli was unable toabolifh thiscuflom, 
he at leaft received nothing but articles calcu- 
lated to enrich his mufeum. But Pius VI. had 
a particular affeftion for prefents of intrinfic va- 
lue ; and his example was flrifilly followed by 
J)is nephews, who fhared in the liberality of th6 
iiew cardinals. Cardinal Brafchi, already en- 
riched by their gifts, was rendered ftill more 
opulent by tbofe of the courtiers, who vied with 
each other in this mod^ of celebrating his pro- 
motion. The principal Roman families fent 
him prefents- very little analogous to his dignity, 
•^r even to his uncle's mufeum. He received 
from them magnificent carriages with fetsof fix 
horfes, beautiful fervices of china; gold boxes, 
iratchfes fet with diamonds, faddle-horfes richly 
caparifoned, and even bank notes very hand- 
ibmely affixed to cakes of chocolate. Th^ 
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whole amount of thefe prefents wa« ^ftinaated at 
ahundredthoufend Roman crowns. 

AH this, however. Was no more than proofs of 
pqfive avarice; and cardinal Bfafchi might fay 
with Celim^ne : 

Puii-jc empfccher Ics gens de mc trouver aimabfe * ? 

But hegave that fame year a proof of aSlivi 
avarice, not quite fo eafily excufed* A certain 
prior, of the name of Antereni^ who poffeffed an 
immenfe and very valuable perfonal property, 
left him in his will an undeterminate legacy. 
He authorifed him to feledt from his property^ 
before any of it was brought to fale, whatever 
fyrniture, plate, jewels, and other valuables h« 
might fancy. The cardinal-nephew was not 
l^ckward in availing himfelf of this permiffion* 
which afforded him fo fine an opportunity of fur- 
aiihing his palace at a fmall expenfe. It was in 
the priory of this Angular teftator that the p9pe 
liad built a charming habitation ; where the 
moft refined tafte difputed the palm with mag-^ 
mficence. Hence it appears, that, with all the 
femblance of piety and apoftoHcal zeal, Pius VI. 
was not fo exclufively occupied with the inte^ 
refts of heaven, as not to relifh the enjoyment of 
terreftrial vanities ; apd his nephews, who ha4 

t If p^pl^e tI\iok me ^miablei haw can I help, it I , 

«4 ' - ^ 
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more leifure, and were under lefs reftraint, were- 
ftill lefs fcruptilous.' But if thefe various ways 
of acquiring treafures, and enjoying life, were 
any way (hameful, they were at leaft nowife cri- 
minal. ' The fame could not be feid of what re-^ 
maiqs.to be related of their infjatiable avidity. 

Would any one believe that about this time 
duke Brafchi bought 'up all the oil in the eccle- 
fiaftical ftat:e, without regard to the law. which 
forbade any individual to monopolife an article 
of the firft neceflity ? The prefident of la Grafcia^ 
within' whofe department it came, was obliged 
to purchafe it of hihi again, and to raife the price 
ten per cent, at the experife of the confumer. 
Would any one believe that at the fame time he. 
rtionopolifed corn alfo, by procuring it at a low 
price of the country people, aiid then obtaining* 
an exclufive permiffion to export it. The weakf 
nefs of Pius VI. overlooked all thefe diforders ;. 
but they were grievances which the Romans did 
not forgive him ; and when about this time he 
appeared in public, he was more than once 
greeted with hiffes in return for his benediC"* 
.tions. . , : 

But a trait of rapacity ftill more (hameful, 
a fcandalous proof of his blind affeftion for his 
nephews, raifed indignation to the utmoft height. 
Thip trait deferves to be given in detail. 

There was at Rome in 1783, one Amanzio 
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Lepri, the laft male defcendant of a Milanefcb 
who had enriched himfelf in collefting the cuf- 
toms of the ecclefiaftical ftate. He had taken 
prieft's orders, and joined to ar weak mind what 
moft commonly accompanies it, a tender con- 
fcience. His immenfe fortune^ no doubt, ex- 
cited fome remorfe. He thought he ihould 
fanftify it ; he thought he fliould do a thing 
highly agreeable to God by adding to the opu- 
lence of his vicar and his family. He waited 
upon the fovereign pontiff, and prefented him 
with a formal donation of all his patrimony in 
favour of the beloved nephews of his holinefs. 
Pius VI. was affefled by this unexpefted gene- 
rofity, and, quieting his fcruples, accepted it 
with tears in his eyes (he wept without diffi- 
culty)> lavifliing upon the donor the treafure of 
his benediftions. The worthy Amanzio-Lepri 
had modeftly referved himfelf, out of his great 
fortune, a penfion of five hundred crowns a 
year. Pius VI. was refolved not to be outdone 
in generofity ; and infilled upon that fum being 
paid him every month. Did the Holy Ghoft 
reveal to him that thofe payments would foon. 
be at an end ? 

Amanzio, however, had a young niece of the 
name of Mary-Anne, who was his ward. His 
pious liberality had edified only the pontiff and 
his nephews j and the youthful Mary- Anne foon 
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found defenders. Many diftinguiflied Romans* 
and even cardinal John Francis AJbani, the dean 
of the* Sacred College, efpoufed her caufe. It 
was at firft without fuccefs. Her mother, the 
marchionefs Victoria Lepri, had courage enough 
to commence a fuit againft the pope, arraigning 
her filly relative's donation before the auditor of 
the Apoftolical Chamber. This is a place which 
attaches him who occupies it to the perfon of 
the holy father ; which renders him the organ 
of his juftice ; and which leads to the cardi- 
nalate. The auditor rejected the plea of ViQoria 
Lepri ; and a cardinal's hat was foon after thp 
reward of his bafe complaifance. 

But the Lepri family were not difcouraged, 
They appealed to the tribunal of the RotUy which, 
amidft general corruption, was ftill renowned 
for its inflexible equity. Among the itiany 
councils, congregations, and tribunals of Rome^ 
this was, perhaps, the only eftablilhment which 
had preferved all its claims to the public efteeni 
unimpaired. The decifions had, in fome fort, 
the force of law out of the eoclefiaftical ftate. 
There was no appeal from them, unlefs a ^e-r 
mand of revifion ; which was prefented to the 
Rota itfelf, and which it was free to admit, or re- 
jeft. A greater homage could not well be paid 
to the integrity of a tribunal. That of the Rota^ 
was compofed of twelve judges, who ^ere called 
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l^udifors. Three were Romans, one a native of 
Bologna^ one of Ferrara, one a. Venetian, one ^ 
Milanfefe, one German, one frenchman, and two 
^ Spaniards. The five firft were paid by the 
pope ; and each of the others by the ftate to 
which he belonged. Upon a vacancy happen- 
ing, the fovereign who was to furniih an auditor 
prefented three or four candidates^ out of whom 
the pope felefted one; but his choice generally 
fell upon the firft on the lift. The reporter of 
each caufe was one of thefe twelve auditors of 
the Rota ; but had no vote. The caufe, after 
being pleaded by advocates, was firft fubinitted 
to the judgment of four auditprs. It was de- 
cided, if three of them were of the fame opinion. 
If there were an equal divifion, it was difcuffed 
anew, but before fix auditors. In cafe of theffe 
not being an abfolute plurality of voices in this 
fccond trial, the caufe was brought before the 
whole tribunal; and then only the reported 
voted, if it was neceflary for him to do fo, in or- 
der to divide the fufFrages. 

Such was the organisation of the tribunal of 
the Rota. Thus compofed, moft of its members 
were placed in a fort of independence ; which is 
the beft guarantee of the integrity of judges. It 
is true that the auditors of the Rotay who w^e 
all prelates, had, even when foreigners, favoufs 
to expeft from the court of Rome; but they 
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were chofen with care, and feldom deviated 
from their duty. Their very ambition was in- 
terefted in their rigid adheij-ence to the laws of 
probity. > When we have conftant claims to 
efteem, we foon alfo acquire claims to favour. 
Befides, they could hardly avoid combining in- 
formation* with purity of intention. They were 
obliged to aflign reafons for their opinion, and 
confequently to ftudy the laws. Shame would 
have been the flighteft expiation of their igno- 
rance. The form of their fentences was fimple, 
and left little hold to chicane ; and every thing 
concurred to make, them at once refpe£ted 
and feared. Accordingly, an Englifhman, in 
other points very little of an enthufiaft, who 
obferved them narrowly during the period we 
are fpeaking of, thus terminates their panegy- 
ric: " Yes, glorious prefervers of the ancient 
" Roman jurifprudence, it is with heart felt fa- 
** tisfaftion that I record this public teftimpny pf 
" my efteem and veneration.'! 

It was before this .tri{)unal, dreaded by the 
Holy . See itfelf, that the caufe of the young 
Mary-Anne Lepri was brought by appeal. Of 
the four firft judges who had to pronounce fen- 
tence, three acknowledged the juftice of her 
claims. They had, however, a moment of weak- 
nefs.. Seduced by the pope, they called in. two 
other judges to inveftigate a caufe already l^r 
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gaily decided^ in order to give the holy father, 
time to bring about an. accommodation. By dint 
of chicane, it was poflible to prove that Aman- 
zio had a right to difpofe of his inheritance. 
His grandfather had eftablifhed a truft of about 
a million of crowns in favour of Jofeph, one of 
his fons, father of the young lady, with remain- 
der to his heirs male;' and in default of fuch 
iffue, the truft was to revert to his fecond fon 
John, with the fame limitations; andlaftly, in 
cafe of John dying virithout male iflue, to his 
third fon Amanzio ; jlill excluding- femalnj as: long 
ds the male branch Jhould exijt. . It was !upon this 
claufe that Pius VI. endeavoured to ground the 
legality of the donation. But that did not ren- 
der the fpoliation of the, ward either the lefs ma- 
nifeft or the lefs* odious. He was fenfible then 
of the weakiiefs of his plea, and propofed a com- 
promifjs to the marchionefs:<ii Lepri. He offered 
to pay down two hundred thoufand crowns. 
The marchionefs mad6 anfwer, that even for 
three hundred thoufand ftie would not fuffer her 
>daughterto be deprived of her inheritance. An,^ 
other expedient was thought of: that was, to 
marry theyoung lady to the major-domo On€^\yOnQ 
of the pope's nephews, who was not yet a cardi- 
DaU But the legal proceedings went on fafter 
than the negotiation; and, in fpite of allintrigues, 
the Rota unanimoufly pronounced fentenii<s^ in 
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This happened on the ad of June, 1785. The! 
common people, who have evefy-where, even at 
Rome, an innate fentiment of what is juft and 
hpneft, affembled before the hall of the Rota,znd 
to the great chagrin of the holy father, celebrated 
the. triumph of juftice by their noify acclama* 
tions. 

An incident ftili more unlucky occurred foon 
after. Amanzio Lepri died. Count Brafchi 
immediately had the will, that was favourable to 
his views, read and fealed ; but how great was 
his mortification when the youthful Mary-Anne 
produced a more recent one, which her uncle 
had fecretly made, and in which he fecured to 
her his fortune, by annulling the donation, made 
fey him in his life-time, to the pope and his ne- 
phews, as having been extorted by intrigue. A 
ftrange embarraffment for the papal family l 
But powerful men havp always the means of 
fetting themfelV'es above the laws. In vain did 
the public voice exclaim agaiqft Pius VI., and 
in vain did the family of the deceafed claim the 
execution of the fentence of the Rota. The pope 
refufed ; and did it in that tone of ill-humour 
and harfhnefs which authority is fo apt to aiTume 
when it feels itfelf in the wrong. He feduced 
the civilians ; obtained a revifion of the fuit ; and 
.eveiiibund means to ihake the integrity of the' 
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the Rota. Several members, more cdurageoint 
Ihan the reft, perfifted in their firft opinion. The 
cftimable Acev^do, one. of the two auditors of 
the Rota furniflied by Spain, white his colleague 
d'Efpuig, afterwards archbiftiop of Seville, was 
bafely flattering the avarice of the pontiflF, nobly 
fupported the caufe of the adverfe party ; and 
faid, that to ftrip her of her inheritance would 
be to commit a fliamefiil crime. His oppofi- 
tion was ufelefs. In the courfe of 1786 the de*- 
finitive decree was carried to Pius VI. upon ; a 
golden plate. It confirnied the donation of the 
imbecile Amanzio 5 and condemned to cofts of 
fuit the lawful heirs, who were thus jrcdviccd to 
mifery'and defpaln 

At this news the public indignation knew no 
bounds- The pope only fufpeSed it. He was 
furrounded by flatterers, or weak friends, who 
feared the debafement of the Holy Seeyand en- 
deavoured to palliate the iniquity of the pontiff. 
Pius VI., to excufe himfelf, faid, with apparent 
ffanknefs, that he wiftied for nothing but the tri- 
umph of juftice; but that when that triumph 
fliould be once fecured, the Lepri family might 
depend upon his generofity. Foreigners, on- the 
other hand, did not fpare him. The court of 
Tufcany was then engaged in a quarrel with the 
pope, and rejoiced at the means which he him- 
felf employed to dimbilh his popularity. The 
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newfr-writer of Florence accompaftied his ac*- 
count of the fuit, and of its refult, with the moft 
cutting refleflions^ and was not difavowed by hii 
government. • 

The pope, however, met with .more formi- 
dable antagonifts. The family of Altieri, one of 
the moft confiderable in Rome, efpoufed Ivitb 
warmth the caufe of the youthful Mary- Anne. 
The prince of that name even married her a 
fliort time after. The pope was obliged to 
yield; and the parties came to an accommodation 
in 1787 ; by virtue of which the duke of Brafchi 
was to keep all the perfonak of the rich inhe- 
ritance, and to continue to enjoy the income of 
all the real eftates for fix years. . ' 

Would any one believe, however, that avidity, 
repenting of the facrifices extorted from her by 
fome little remains of fliame, recurred to new 
chicanes, in order to re- commence the fujt. 
The Rota fullied its reputation of integrity, by . 
lending its agency to this inixjuitous tranfaclion. ' 
At length in 1789, arbitrators, appointed on 
both fides, mediated a new accommodation, 
flill more advantageous to nepotifm. The whole 
inheritance was divided into equal fliares be- 
• tween the pope's nephews and the real heirefs. 
But the portion of one of the parties was en- 
hanced by the addition of remorfe and (hame. 
When we remember .this infamous affair, we 
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cannot feel much difpofed to pity the nephews of 
his hoHnefs, fo rich a year ago, and at prefent fo 
wretched ; nor can we help believing the truth 
of the old proverb, which fixes the fate of ///- 
^tten wealth. When the apologifts of Pius VL 
wifli to fave the glory of his pontificate, by 
quoting the reftoration of the Appian way, the 
draining of the Pontine marfhes, and the protec- 
tion he gave to the arts, the way to (hut their 
mouths is to remind them of the Lepri inhe- 
ritance. 

It is certainly the tranfaftion which reflefts the 
greateft difhonour on his reign. But Pius VI. 
• may alfo be reproached with other inftances of 
avidity, which are equally fhameful, though not 
equally notorious. Has he not been known to 
avail himfelf of the moft bafe expedients to en* 
rich his nephews, and draw'treafure from the 
moft polluted fources. That celebrated Englifh 
woman, who by turns diverted Europe by her 
extravagance, and (hocked it by her profligacy ; 
that woman, who carried about the fcandal of 
•bigamy from ftate to ftate ; the duchefs of Kings- 
ton, in a word, bequeathed to him at her death 
a picture fet round with diamonds. The legacy 
was valuable. It was worth forty thoufarid 
florins. It was fuppofed that the delicacy 
of Pius VI. would reje£t this bequeft; but he 
^id.not offer fuch an affront to the manes of the 
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illuftrious aventuriere. Nor did he always con- 
tent himfelf with accepting in the mod unblulh- 
ing manner : he fontetimes grafped at the pro- 
perty of others without a claim, an apparent one 
at leaft, and without feeling any remorfe of con- 
fcience. At the time of the deftruftion* of the 
Jefuits, all the plate belonging to thofe of Rome 
had been feifed, and depofited at Monte di Pieta. 
Pius VI. had it brought to him ; converted part 
of it into chandeliers for his favourite abbey at 
Subiaco 3 and kept the reft for his own ufe, or 
for the caprices of his liberality. The Ex-je- 
fuits were very much exafperated at this conduft. 
They alleged that, even after their fuppref- 
fion^ they ought at leaft to retain their moveable 
property. They had, as it is well known, a 
very numerous and very formidable party at 
Rome. In order to appeafe them, Pius VI. was 
obliged to fliew them fome favour ; and confe- 
quently gave occafion to new fufpicions and 
new complaints on the part of the catholic 
powers. It often happens that a fmgle promi- 
nent defeft leads to very ferious faults, and to 
. misfortunes that are not always occafioned even 
by the moft odious vices. The vanity of Pius 
VI. accounts for almoft all his errors, and wasi 
the moft abundant fource of his calamities. He 
was rapacious, becaufe he was determined to 
have, at any price, the means of rendering his 
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pontificate brilliant^ and of iihmortalifing hifl 
name. Hence that oppreflion^ sind thofe immo- 
derate iflues of paper money, which, by exciting 
the difcontent of his fubjefts, facilitated at leaft^ 
if it did not immediately occafion, his fall^ 
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CHAPTEK X. 

Cau/es of the Overthrow of the Timan Oovermn^t. 

HE grievances, then, of which the Roman 
people complained, were but too well founded, 
and in another country they might have had the 
moft ferious confequences. But with fuch fub- 
jefts as the Romans, the danger of an infurrec- 
tion might appear to be remote. Still, more pa- 
tient than their anceftors in the days of their 
degeneracy, they could even go without kready 
provided they were amufed Wiih J/iows; and in 
this refpeft, modern Rome was ftill better treated 
than the Rome of antiqi\ity. What a variety, 
what a multitude of diverfions it afforded to ig- 
norance, frivolity, and floth! Every day pro- 
duced a repetition of what pafled once in the 
fquare of St. MarJc at Venice, when a miflionary, 
jealous of the>fuccefs of the mafter of a puppet- 
fhow, found no other means of calling off the 
numerous auditory of his rival, than by taking a 
crucifix from under his caflbck, and fhaking it 
in the air, crying out : Eccolo, eccolo^ il vero poli* 
cinello * / At Rome there was a conftant ftruggle 

* Look here, look here, here's the real punch i(x you ! 



b^^t^^en the.f>rpfane^th§atres| and the c^urch^g^ 
Xhe priefts wer$ eyerja^ingly in difpute wi^b 
the inovntebai^cs.. The pnly difference betweeja 
Ibem is, that \vhicl> ?xifts between duU. ^nd eni- 
tertaining abfurdity, H^re, a juggleir aftoniOj?4 
Ag multitude by his pretended prodigies : there, 
the crowd was dazzled by the iUufions of fuper- 
ilitiorj. Their wpnderiiig eyes were now di* 
reSed to the tricks of a nonjuror ; now tQ a M^- 
d.cHin^, whom a fanatic monk ordered to. weep : 
find while men of yefiped t^ifte p^i^ fpf ^wd XPr 
lifb.e^ the fongs of Met^ft^fig, ?nd jlje melodi- 
pps ^pewits .of Paefiellp, the mob went gratis tQ 
the opera at St. Peter's church- There was npt 
a finale day (ox -^nnui i wt a moment for miiC- 
chieyoq^ idlenefs. 

An,d then the union of two powers^ in a finglc 
hand,, was wonderfully calculated to render t^p 
abufes of authority fupportable. The Romany, 
fuperftitious in their nature, faw ip tjieir fove- 
reign a double individual ; by turn^, ridiculp.us 
afld facred, jodious and refpeftable. Qne d^ 
they curfed the prodigal, rapacious, and pre- 
fumptuous prince ; the next they threw thenji- 
felves pxoftrate befgrp the vicar of Jefus Chrift ; 
a proceffion or a folemn be^ediftion fufficing to 
m^ke them forget thp dearth of provifions. 
Their vanity was flattered with the idea of hav* 
ing witl^ia tl^eir walls the fource of fpiritq?il 
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grace, the objefl; of the homage of the whole ca^ 
tholic univerfe. They were dazzled with th© 
pomp, at once religious and profane, which ea- 
vironed the pontiff; and each of them thought 
that he partook of his fplendor. 

This government, vicious as it was, flattered 
in many refpefts the paffions of the multitude. 
In that immenfe hierarchy, which from the mod 
obfcure facriftan arofe to the pope, they did not 
fee a Angle rank that they might not attain} 
;and though there were in Rome certain great 
families for whom the pope was in a manner 
obliged to referve a few cardinals* bats, there was 
pot a fingle fubjeft of the whole eccleiiaftical 
ftate who might not alpire to the firft dignities of 
the church, and hope to raife his family to an ho- 
nourable ftate. What was the origin of moft of 
the cardinals? To fay nothing of the famous 
Ihepherd of Montalto, who, in the laft century, 
had been feen to rife fucceflively from the loweft 
condition to the pontifical throne. Was not 
Ganganelli of the moft obfcure extraftion? 
And what was Brafchi himfelf ? A private gen- 
tleman of a diftant province, 

The?^ was in the Roman government, then, 
two circumftances which feemed, notwithftand- 
ing fo many caufes of deftruftion, likely to en- 
fure its duration ; two circumftances which have 
fp much ipfluence upon mankind j vanity ^ and fu^ 
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perftition in its moft dazzling pomp. The ima- 
gination of the vulgar reprefented it as fome- 
thing fupernatural ; and their pride thence de- 
rived more than one kind of enjoyment. In the 
ecclefiaftical date, thanks to the climate, the na- 
tural wants are few, and are eafily fatisfied. In 
the capital there was fo much food for curio* 
fity, fo many refources for idlenefs, and fo few 
rallying points for the difcontented, that an in- 
furreftion, organifed in a dangerous manner, was 
next to impoflible. Rome was, properly fpeak- 
ing, the metropolis of Europe, the city of artifts, 
amateurs, and foreigners. It would have been 
in vain to look there for the city of the Romans. 
Out of its whole population of about a hundred 
and fixty thoufand fouls, there were fcarcely any 
natives,, except the Tranfteverines, and the inha- 
bitants of the quarter dei Montis and they mrere 
. precifely the moft rude and the moft fuperfti- 
tious part of the populace. Among them, per- 
haps, might have been found the materials of a 
revolution : but who, among the other inhabit 
tants of Rome, was interefted in bringing one 
about ? Was it the artifts, who are naturally the 
friends of peace ? The foreigners who came to 
Rome in fearch of information or pleafure ? The 
numerous ecclefiaftics of every rank, who had all 
their career of ambition to run ? The prelates, 
who might become cardinals ? Or the cardinals, 
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^each of whom looked to the pofSbility of his at- 
taining the papacy, and all of whom enjoyed a 
degree of confideration that any revolution might 
have endangered ? Every intereft then concurred,' 
if not to infpire a love, at lead to counfel an en- 
durance, of an order of things in which the exift- 
cnce of all was implicated. It may alfo be faidi 
that the reign of a Roman pontiff, whatever hcf 
might be, muft have.appeared tolerable on other 
accounts. It was generally of fliort duration^ 
and confequently left ^ door always open to 
hope. Men are naturally inclined to be patient, 
when they ^re every day upon the eve of a 
change exempt from convulfion. Befides, the. 
feign of the popes was feldom fignalifed by 
fcandalous diforders, or by intolerable afts of 
oppreffion. Their age, the life they muft natu- 
rally have led before they rofe to fupreme power^ 
their habit of throwing a veil over their exceffes, 
whenever they indulged in any ; every thing, in 
flibrt, contributed to divert them from thofe a£ls 
of violence which irritate a whole nation, and 
produce an unanimous outcry of indignation: 
and Pius VI., notwithftanding his defefts, was 
not an exception to the general rule. He has 
given occafibn, no doubt, to bitter complaints ; 
but he is not reproached with thofe afts of def- 
potifm which engender rebellions, efpecially 
. among a people little energetic, and occupied 
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Willi its pious mnmmerie^/ and with its amufe* 
ments. He found the government accuftomed 
to mild meafures ; and he did not render it more 
fevere. The agents of that government were* 
often untrue to their, trufts; but in their man- 
ners there was nothing repulfive. The nation 
certainly was not in a ftate of profperity: it was 
wafting away in a. deep decline ; but it was ft 
ftranger to the psmgs of acute diforders. It 
cannot be denied that juftice was adminiftered 
with partiality ; but its difpenfations were never 
fevere. The laws were bad, or fallen into con- 
tempt; but they were not rigorous. The 
finances were in the greateft diforder. The 
taxes, by which the people almoft always efti- 
mate their felicity, were comparatively light. Ac- 
cordingly, a few years before the French revo- 
lution, at the time when the palpable errors of 
pope Brafchi's reign began to ftrike every eye, 
his fubjefts ufed to fay to travellers, even in the 
moft remote provinces of the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
in thofe that were the moft diftant from that 
fplendor* which dazzles the multitude, and 
makes them forget their misfortunes: " Yes, 
'^ the mildnefs of our government makes us love 
** it, defective as it is, and ridiculous as it may 
"may appear; and we fliould dread the confe- 
" quences of a change. If we had a fecular 
" government, agriculture and the arts, perhaps. 
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^* would flourilh more ; but we fhould. have 
** burdenfome taies ; we Ihould be a prey to 
** extortion. Only fee how the people in the 
" duchies of Modena and Parma are oppreffed! 
" No : none but the enemies of the public wd^ 
^* fare can defire a change ; for nowhere is there 
*^ greater comfort. We are, it is true, fubje£t 
** to the caprices of a government which often 
** changes ; which is without any fixed plan as 
" to the exportation of commodities; and 
" which fometimes favours and fometimes 
** fetters it. But where is the adminiftration 
" without its defers? Where are the agents 
" who may not be reproached with fome abufe 
** of power *?*' 

Elfewhere, judges lefs indulgent, blamed the 
adminiftration of Pius VI. ; but ftill fpoke hand- 
fomely of the Roman government. The pre- 
fent pope, faid they, has carried the abufe, to 
which the people is moft fenfible, to greater 
lengths than his predeceflbrs. The monopoly 
of corn, of oil, and of meat, is become more 
grievous than ever. We experience dearths, 
and fometimes a real fcarcity ; but at leaft we 
have no wars, of which we are bound to bear 
the burden : nor have we any occafion for ex- 

* See Rolandi Lettres Rentes de Saifle et dltalte, torn. v. 
p. 515. 



.traordinary expenfes. The pope is covetous, it 
is true; but he does not hoard up his money; 
neither has he any intereft in countenancing 
afts of oppreflion. Our laws are not {ufficiently 
coercive; and our tribunals are neither fevere, 
nor even vigilant. Hence refults a very bad 
police, and the impunity of crimes. But what 
inconveniences do we fuffer that are not fully 
compenfated by the happinefs of never having 
threats or violence hanging over our heads? 

We do not pretend to prove by this that the 
Roman government was entirely contrary to the 
maxims of found philofophy, or even to the dic- 
tates of reafon alone. We only mean to fay, 
that, if it had within it the elements of a flow, 
but inevitable deftruftion, it did not as yet ex- 
cite, even under the reign of Pius VI., that vio- 
lent difcontent which provokes the people to a 
revolution. 

It is then elfewhere, it is without that we 
muft look for the principal caufes of it ; and we 
fhall find them much lefs in the endeavours of 
heretics, poets, and atheifts, to undermine the 
pontifical throne, than in the conduft of the 
catholic powers in regard to the Holy See. 
Dupaty, in his letters concerning Italy, in which 
we meet with fo many truths, exprefled with 
fo much ingenuity, that at firft fight they wear 
the appearance of paradoxes: Dupaty fays. 
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^' the ecelefiafiical ftate was never fo stable, as 
** iince it IS fo weak. Henceforth it has no- 
^* thing to fear j for henceforth it is no longer 
^* to be feared," — It wiflied to become powerful 
again ; and did not know how to accommodate 
itfelf to circumftances. It endeavoured to make 
a fliew of ftrength, and it fell to the ground. 

This wiU.be more fyWy explained in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 
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CHAPTER XL 

l)ifputes of'ihe Holy See with the Coiirt of Vienna. 

x\S long as Maria Therefa lived, the court of 
Vienna preferved an appearance of regard and 
yefpeft for the Holy See. That princefs, fo 
great in feveral points of view, had, efpecially 
towards the latter end of her life, contrafted her 
mind in the fwaddling-clothes of devotion. She 
had long confidered the Jefurts as the principal 
fupport of religion. Other courts, the rivals of 
hef*s in impiety, had heavy caufes of complaint 
againft them, and folicited their deftruftion. 
M^ria Therefa thopght fhe made a great effort 
in notoppofing it; and died, perhaps, regretting 
the fociety of lefus. 

The throne, which (he left vacant, was then 
occupied by an enterprifing prince, fertile in pro- 
jefts of reform. Jofeph II., in fpite of whatever 
ill-huftiour and envy may have faid, was a man 
of fenfe and information, who wanted nothing 
but moderation and prudence to qualify him for 
the execution df great defigns. He had long 
meditated under the guardianfliip of an impe- 
^ous mother, far lefs phrlofophical than hiiiifelf. 
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it is not lefs true vnt the weak profit by their 
quarrels. But the weak do not always know 
hoHTto avail themfelves of the advantages af- 
forded them by circumftances. The pope, wiih- 
ing at once to keep well both with the houfe of 
Bourbon and the houfe of Auftria, gave caufe of 
complaint to one, without fecuring the gratitude 
of the other. 

The latter received from him at firft a proof 
of condefcenfion. He began by granting a dif- 
penfation to the archduke Maximilian, to en- 
able him to take holy orders before he accepted 
the co-adjutor(hip of the archbifhopric of Co- 
logne, and of the bifliopric of Munfter. He had, 
however, courage enough to annex a condition 
to this favour. It was, that the archduke fhould 
be applied for as co-adjutor by the eleftor him- 
felf ; and that he fhould procure himfelf a ma-, 
jority of votes in the two chapters ; a vain for- 
mality, which the cabinet of Vienna was fure to 
fulfil with eafe. This aft of apparent firmnefs 
did not prevent the cabinets of Verfailles and 
Madrid from being much difpleafed with his 
complaifance ; but the former, where the queen 
was all-powerful, was filent. The minifler of 
Spain fpoke with that energy which was confifl- 
ent with his charafter, and conformable to his 
inftrir£tions. Pius VI., who feared Kim, hefi- 
tated for fome time 5 but the court of Vienna - 
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hiviflied "compliments upon the pontiflF, and pre- 
fents upon his nephews and all the papal mi- 
niftiy, without even forgetting the loweft offi- 
cers in the chancery. The court of Vienna 
gained the day. 

Thefe were the laft friendly tranfa£lians be- 
tween it and the Holy See. The death of Ma- 
ria Therefa followed clofe after this little tri- 
umph ; and from that moment it was forefeen 
that the time of conciliatory meafures was paft. 
Pius VI. was fenfible of this. He was acquainted 
with the charafter and principles of Jofeph II. ; 
and he appeared to make it his bufinefs to ac- 
celerate the moment of rigoun This is one ex- 
ample of that inconfiftency which often appeared 
during his pontificate. 

■ It was a cuftom eftabliflied at Rome, that the 
pope (hould pay funeral honours in his chapel to 
the catholic fovereigns who were lately dead 
Js it credible that Pius VI. refufed this vain ho- 
mage to the memory of Maria Therefa ? He 
had juft derogated from the holy canons in fa- 
vour of that princefs; and yet he would not 
derogate, on her account, from a ufage of no con- 
fequence in itfelf, and equally unconne6led with 
divine' worfliip, and with the * difcipline of the 
church. He perfifted in maintaining that fuch 
honours were never paid to queens : he afFefted 
to be ignorant that Maria Therefa, who had 

VOL. I. p 
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reigned twenty years ?ilone, ought to Ibe aiSmii 
lated to other fovereigns. Befides, of wh^t con«^ 
fequence was this derogation from cuftom, coax- 
pared with the giving of offence to a prince 
whofe favour it was fo much his intereft to con*. 
ciliate! 

Jofeph II. had, in his turn, the weaknefe to 
be offended at this pahry fhift j while Pius VI.j^ 
deceiving .all the calculations of thofe ijvrho^ 
thought they knew him, and rejedUng the pru- 
dent counfels of his real friends, piqued himfelf 
upon braving the refentment of the emperor. 
When cardinal Herzan, the Imperial miniftcru 
endeavoured to point out to him thp inconveni-* 
ences that might refult from his incivility«r* 
Well! replied the pope in a paffion, I do fioi cai% 
whether the empei'or be angry with this bujmefsy or 
whether he hold it in contempt, Jofeph II. adopted 
the former part of the alternative ; and wh^n to. 
figned a difpatch, addreffed by his <:hancery td. 
the Imperial minifter at the papal court, Im 
added in his own hand-writing : // is cf Htili. 
confequence to me whether the bijhop ef Rdme be p9^ 
lite or uncivil 'y and he thought himfelf complete! Jf. 
reyenged. . j, 

Biit this was not the only affront which lie re^_ 
ferved for the pope.. The plan of Jofeph HU 
was, no doubt, formed, when he afccndcd the. 
throne of Maria Theref5^ ; and, in all probabi* 



IJty, no cliange would have been effefted in it 
by a funeral oration delivered by the pope. But 
the very trifling incident of its omiflipn had an 
immediate influence upon the manner of putting 
it into execution ; and it was obferved, that the 
emperor, while a£ting upon his great philofo- 
phical principles, enjoyed the uneafinefs that he 
was about to give to the fovereign pontiS^. 

As early ajs the beginning of the year 1781, 
he fpoke of introdacing the maxims of the Gal- ' 
lican church into his dominions, of 'abolilhing 
the plurality of benefices, and of granting greater 
liberty to the prefs. He ordered a ftatement to 
be drawn up of all the ecelefiafl:ical revenues of 
tthe Milanefe, and of the ftate of Mantua. This 
wa$ bringing the fubje£t of alarms clofe home to 
the Holy See.' Jofeph II. intermingled fome 
traits of puerile animofity with the notification 
pf thefe dreadful meafures, He was in hopes of 
vexing Pius VI. by taking a confeflbr from 
gmong the Ex-jefuits. He was not then as yet 
acquainted with his fecret fentiments. 

Soon after, he proceeded from words and pre» 
liminary pieafqres to very ferious reforms, In 
that very year he iflbed two edicts, fubjefting to 
very troublefome rules the adrniflion of briefs, 
bulls, and refcripts, of the court of Rome. By 
another, he declared that in future the monaftic 
iprder§ (bould not be exempt from the authority 
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of the bifliops ; and that the pope fliould no 
longer have immediate jurifdiftion over them. 
Pius VI. had at firft fiifficient felf-command to 
reprefs' the anger he felt at thefe innovations. 
He wiflied, he faid, to confine himfelf to pater- 
nal reprefentations. But he received, from all 
quarters, complaints to which it was neceffary to 
attend. Rules of condutl were requefted of 
him ; and he thought he could not do otherwife 
than give them, when in fa£t he flood in need of 
them himfelf. A panic feifed upon the whole 
ecclefiaftical army ; and ran from rank to rank 
to the commander in chief The monks trem- 
bled in their cells. Their provincials confulted 
the generals of orders who refided at Rome. 
The latter ^ddrefled themfelves to the pope. 
They agreed with him that it was neceffary' to 
make head againft the ftorm ; and, in purfuance 
of his advice, wrote thus to the fubordinate 
chiefs : Be mindful of the conftitittions of your order ^ 
and of your duty. The armies were in prefence 
of each other : the war was about to begin^ 
without being declared. 

Jofeph II. continued his reforms. He reduced 
the fees of chriftenings and burials to^ one half. 
Pius VI. refolved to try the effeft of his paternal 
remonlirances. The emperor anfwered drily to 
his nuncio : / want no advice concerning the affairs 
of my own dominions y which regard only my ownfuk^^ 
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jtfls, nor concerning matters which are merely of a 
temporal nature. 

All that Jofeph II. has fince faid, all that he 
has fince done relative to reforms in the difci- 
pline of the church, has been merely a commen- 
tary upon, or an application of, this phrafe. We 
ihall indicate only the principal ones: all the 
tefti with their tedious details, fhould be aban* 
doned to theologians and canonifts. 

The Jefuits, the conftant, zealous, and artful 
fupporters of the Holy See, which had good rea- 
fon to regret them, had inferted in the ritual the 
principal claufes of the two famous bulls. In cxnd 
Domini and Unigenitus. This was a mean of 
keeping the eyes of the faithful conftantly fixed 
upon the prerogatives of the court of Rome, of 
holding them up as efiential parts of divine wor- 
fhip, and of obtaining from pious fovereigns a 
kind of tacit acknowledgment of its preten- 
fions. Jofeph II. expunged thefe darigerous 
interpolations from all the rituals in his domi- 
nions. 

. He declared all the feminaries, and colleges 
of the mifiionaries^ independeilt of the court of 
Rome* 

, Thefe were only diftant attacks made upon 

his authority. They were followed by a more 

ferious one, which was calculated to have an 

immediate effeft ; and upon which it was ne- 
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ceffary to come to fome refolution without dfefetf. 
The emperor wrote to Pius VI. to requeft ai» 
indult, authorifing him to prefent to all the bi- 
fhoprics, and to fell the benefices of Lombardjr^ 
The en/barraffmcnt of the pope was great* Was 
it bed to adopt vigorous meafures, at the rifle of 
provoking a fchifm? Or was it wifer to diffemble? 
That would be to diflionour his pontificate, and 
to draw upon himfelf the reproaches of the whole 
Catholic church. Already did the priefts about 
his perfon blame his fupinenefs, and endeavouif 
to inflame his zeal. He w^s tempted to fufpend 
the drawing up of all bulls for the hereditary 
dominions of the emperor; but fome perfons^ 
who were better advifed, obferved to him, tha* 
Jofeph 11. was a man capable of difpenfing with 
any thing that was not granted with a good 
grace. Complain in fecret, faid they, at the 
foot of the crucifix, of the pretenfions which the 
emperor fets up. Take what are called con* 
fervatory meafures ; but have a care how you 
proceed to refufals. Have you forgot the fa^ 
mous expreffion of Benedift XIV., your firft pro- 
teftor, who faid, when fpeaking of temporal fo-^ 
vereigns. Do not let us dijcourage their making ap^: 
plications to us. r ' 

But it was hard, it was difgrac^ful, to yield- 
without refiftance. Well, let us refift then, faid 
Pius VI., but v^iththe arms of mildnefs aad of. 
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Chrlftian charity. He replied then to the de- 
i»and of an indiilt, by a refpeftful lettfer, in which 
ne endeavoured to foften Jofeph II. by flattering 
his vanity. I know very well, faid he, that I 
fliall obtain nothing ; but it is always important 
to gain time. 

The pope might be confidered at that time as 
an objeft of pity. Almoft all the fovereigns of 
Europe feemed to have confpired to torment 
liim. France was almoft the only one that gave* 
him no caufe of complaint, which added ftill 
more to the afcendancy of the cardinal de Ber- 
nis, and gave him an opportunity of fpeaking, at 
leaft with fome tranfient fuccefs, the language 
Which was moft familiar to him, that of concili- 
ation and peace. He employed it in order to 
footh the pontiff's extreme irritation at the Im- 
perial decree, which forbade any one to apply 
for difpenfations to the court of Rome; and 
at another decree that appeared (hortly after, 
obliging all the bifhops in the hereditary domi- 
nions to promife that they would obey every or- 
der which had already been iflued by the empe- 
ror, or whick he might ijfue hereafter. This decree 
was not unlike that of the Spanifli inquifition, 
which profcribed all the works of Voltaire, as 
wdl thofe which he had already compofed, as 
tkofe which he kight compofe in future. It may 
evilly be conceived that fuch an' injun£tion muft 
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appear at once fcandalous and alarming to the 
Holy See, and to all its partifans. But what 
was to be done ? Was it by refignation^ or by 
reiiftance, that the Roman catholic church could 
be faved from the calamities by which it was 
threatened ? Pius VI. waited with extreme anx- 
iety for the anfwer of Jofeph II., relative to the 
indult. What cardinal Herzan faid to him be* 
fore-hand> augured no good : " If your holinefs 
" does not grant what the emperor alks, you may 
*^ be affured that he will prefent to all the bene- 
^ ficesin Lombardy without your eonfent." Jo- 
feph's anfwer arrived fliortly after. It was affec- 
tionate, but energetic, and did not leave room 
for the fmalleft hope of a compromife. He was 
fincerely defirous of the holy father's confent > 
but he did not think it at all neceflary. His 
determination was irrevocable. He was refolved 
to re-eftabli(h the fovereign authority, which the 
weaknefs of his predeceffors had fuffered to be 
infringed. 

The pontiff grieved; deliberated; and was 
about to fubmit. Hitherto he had fhewn him- 
felf fiery in the extreme. His beft friends no 
longer knew him : his phlegm and patience ap- 
peared to them Supernatural. They found him 
difpofed to grant the fatal indult, provided Jo- 
feph would promife to make no farther innova- 
tions. 
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" Pius VI. wtts not yet acquainted with the em* 
perofr He had feen him develop only a part of 
his vaft plan. While he thought himfelf at the 
end of his forrows and facrifices, a new Imperial 
decree appeared, fupprefling all the monafteries, 
of which the monks, being merely contempla- 
tive, were neither ufeful as inftructors of youth, 
as miffionaries, nor as preachers. It alfo threw 
open all the convents of nuns, except thofe who 
were engaged in the ufeful work of education. 

Thefe were no fmall triumphs to found philo- 
fophy. They were thunder-bolts to the court 
of Rome. They provoked a refolution which 
was not expefited in France, and which took the 
cardinal de Bemis himfelf unprovided. 
' Pius VI. imagined, that if there were an^ 
means of converting the emperor, it was to go 
and vifit him in perfon at Vienna. The only 
perfons to whom he had intrufted the fecret of 
this ftrange projeft, were John Francis Albani, 
dean of the Sacred College, a man of abilities 
and influence, to whom it was neceflary to (hew 
forae deference, cardinal Gerdyl, the pope's 
privy counfellor in every thing relative to theo- 
logy, and cardinal Pallavicini, on whom he be- 
llowed neither confidence nor friendfhip ; but 
who, as fecretary of ftate, naturally had a right 
to be intrufted with the projeft. 
' It was the court of Vienna which. fent the 



firft advice a£ it to ibt of VerfajUlet, Tbe lattef 
thou^t the ideaiPKtravagant, *nd cakuKwed tck 
hmg the catholic religion and . the head of th« 
church into contempt. As to the cardinal dfk 
B^mhj he obftinately refufed to believe it ; and 
the meafure was already announced ftt Vieona* 
vrheQ cardinal Conti, fecretary of briefs; toJdthe^ 
Bftiirifters of France and Spain that be intended- 
K]f a&the pope*« perraiffion to comm«ntcat« t» 
them i« very great pkcf 0/mwSf Bernis and tbl> 
chevalier A:^ara knew not for fome tinae what 
to conjeaure. Of all the projefls vrhich the 
pope could have conceived, that of a jouroey ta 
Vienna appeared the leaft probable* Their fi«v* 
prife was extreme when they were made ac^ 
quaintcd with the brief which Pius VI. had ad* 
dreflfed to the emperor, to announce to him that 
he was determined to pay him a vifit, in ordef 
to fettle in perfon the points on which they wer€ 
at variance; and that neither his age, nor the 
length of the journey (hould deter him from 
taking a ftep which could not fail, he hoped, to^ 
re-cftablifli good harmony between them. 

This brief had been delivered to Jofeph IL 
by the nuncio Garampi 5 and its contents wer^ 
at firft to be kept fecret. As foon as it was di- 
vulged at Vienna, through the indifcretion of 
the Venetian ambaffador, it became the fubjeft 
of the moft malignant refleftions^ No one would 
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fo huffiN^ting a ftep. What a triumph for the 
emperor's vanity ! What a mortification for the 
Holy See ! At Rome the fame language was 
held by all ranks of men. They could not par* 
don the pope's friends for having given him fuch 
bafe advice. What more could the enemies 
of his repofe and glory have done ! 

The emperor himfelf was far from cxpeQing 
fuch a refolution on the part of the pope ; but 
he diffembled his aftonifliment. Endeavours 
were made to alarm him, by obferving to him 
that the prefence of the fovereign pontiff might 
heat the minds of fanatics, and oppofe dangerous 
obftacles to the ufeful reforms he had under^^ 
taken. He contemned fuch empty terrors* He 
was accuftomed to brave dangers j and thofe ap-» 
peared to him nowife formidable. He therefore 
fent ail afFeftionate anfwer to Pius VI., in which, 
after having ftarted fome obliging obje9:ions re- 
lative to his health, he applauded his intention. 
He acknowledged that nothing was more likely 
to bring two princes, who had any difpute to 
fettle, to a good underftanding, than a perfonal 
interview. 

Some people did Pius VL the honour to be- 
lieve that his propofal of going to Vienna was 
no more than an empty demonftration, from 
which be had expe^ed a good eSect ; that he 
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wte in faope^ it would be taken as a ftrikmgi 
proof of his apoftolical 2ea] ; and that %^Qs:k:vo^ld 
be compared to the good fhepherd in the. gof«» 
pel, who went ^n fearch of his loft (heep ; but 
that he depended upon the emperor's not taking 
him at hi& virord. Thofe who knew PiUs VI. 
well, thought him perfeftly incapabje of fueh a 
calculation. The truth was, that, depending 
inuch upon his eloquence, and upon his other 
means of feduftion, he flattered himfelf that he 
(hould not meet with a perfonal refufal from the 
emperor ; that his prefence would awaken the 
zeal of the German bifliops ; and that his tri-* 
umph would be infallible. JofephTI. thought 
otherwife, and was juftified by the event* It is 
well known, that even before the departure of 
Pius VL that prince exprefled himfelf thus.: 
" If the pope comes only in hopes of obtaining 
" from me the flighteft change in the fyftem I 
^' have adopted in ecclefiaftical affairs, he may 
** fpare himfelf the trouble of fo long a jour- 
** ney." 

Several months ftill pafled between the ac- 
knowledgment required by Jofeph II. and the 
departure of Pius VI.; and that time was 
fpent in intrigues, conjeftures, and attempts to 
Ihake his refolution. It was exceedingly un- 
pleafant to the eldeft of his nephews. The pope, 
in his opinion, was expofing himfelf to ever- 
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Jafting ridicule ; and then, reverting to hirtifdf^ 
he faw his fortune endangered, in cafe his uncle 
fliould happen to die upon the road. What was 
to become of thofe brilliant enterprifes that did 
.£b n[iuch honour to his pontificate? Yes, cried^ 
he njoumfully, the pope is guided by perfidiottf 
counfel^. His enemies wifli to kill him witli 
(Chagrin and (hame. 

Pernis, who filicerely interefted himfelf in his. 
glory and peace, hoped that it was ftill timettiit 
difluade him ; and, without taking offence at his 
referve, which did not fo much indicate a want 
of confidence as the dread with which he was 
nrfpired hy the aufterity of his advice^ addrelled 
10 him a preffmg letter to the following eflfe^i:: 

" Every body is of opinion that you are about 
«^ to take an improper ftep, which^ without 
^* being of the fmalleft advantage to the Holy 
^^ See, will be a difgrace to the pontifical dig^ 
** nity. Even at Rome, it is already turned into 
** ridicule. Now you know with what effed 
^* that weapon is ufed againft religion and its 
^* minifters. Thofe who are about your perfon 
^* dare not oppofe your wifhes. They are ill 
*^ acquainted with the fpirit of courts, and thfe 
^* fpirit of the age. For heaven's fake then, 
♦* holy father, fufpend the execution of your 
^* proje6t, till you know the fentiments of the 
V courts of* France and Spain, and of fuch 
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^^ with you, &g/' 

This leiFon, jil though a little fevere, wM'W^H 
receive^ ; for Pius VI., in fpitfj of his habitual 
O&ftioacyt was not offended with remonili-ances^ 
whiich be was convinced were made with a good 
lAt^Qtion ; bat his flatterers gained the day; and 
^mong thofe there were probably fome^^mbitioii^ 
priefts, whp w(?re in hopes th^t the pontiff 'scha- 
jpjn would foon occafiop a vacpnpy Jp the Holy 
$ct. They were not as yet acquainted with tha^ 
happy ifnpaffibility, which keptbini iti anexcel*r 
lent ii:at0 of health in the midil of ftprms, and 
|>as iinc^ enabled hii^ to furviye the g^eateA ca^^ 
lamitiest Piui5 VI., however, was p]^afe4 tQ 
enter into a fort qf difcuffiqn tyitb the (:arc}ina| 
de fiemi$« His great argument was, that he 
had made a promife to the emperor, who ha4 
taken, him at his word. He quoted with niucl^ 
complacency the aifeftionate expreffions of tha# 
prince.--*' But you fee," replied his fincerci 
friends, *^ that the emperor tells you beforehand^ 
^ that nothing is capable of making him change 
♦* his determination. Why then ftiouW you t^k^ 
^^ fo degrading a ftep to no purpofe ?^' 

This refleftion made him. hefitate for fome 
time. To fatisfy his mind completely, he came 
to the refolution of confulting feyen cardinahi 
(Separately^ They all gaye their opinion i^ 
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tbcm Voted fpr th^t jqurney to Vienna, ^itf 
Ytn^mky <^ppeared to the fuperftitious potitiif 
fo hp altogether ftiperaa tut al Th us it was that 
formerly the verfipn of the Septuaghit was dic- 
tated by the Holy Ghoft itiplf. A fi«gle cardir 
iial had,ihoweyer,beenof ppinion, that it might, 
feri^f be worth while to cpnfult the catholic 
fourtg* But the pope pretended that the delaf 
fdiich. would refiijt from following this (ingle 
opinion would irritate the emperor ^ and befides^ 
that t^e catholic courts might be afraid oi in* 
i^lving themfelve§ in fbmfe difficulty with that 
prince. He ha4> in bis own opinion, irrefutable 
infwers to all obje£tion&. Did any one ipeak 
to him of the dangers be might incur, or atleaft 
pf the affronts to which he was going. to expofei 
himfelfjj he replied with an air of ingenuous aeal^ 
that might have been interefting if the defire of 
acquiring celebrity by fo ftrifcing a meafure^ wA 
p( exhibiting his perfon^ had not been uppers 
piod arnpi^g the motives of his condu£^ 3 he re<* 
plied : ^*, I am going to Vienna, as I would go to 
1^ martyrd<>m. For the intereft of religion, we 
** ought to -expofe even purlives. We are n6t 
f et liberty to abandon the veffel of the church 
V in the moft violent ftortns.'* When any 6ne 
pointed out l)o him the raillerji' of which bt wi3 
(ur^ to be the object: "* It matters little/' faid k^ 
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^ whethier the Impcfial miniftcrs turn me into 
^ ridicule : their fentiments are well known 
^ (this was particularly pointed at M. de Kau« 
^ nitat). Do we not know that we are bound 
^' to fuffer for the fake of Jefus Chrift/' 

This latter fear was principally excited by his 
pftentatious devotion, which afforded ample 
£cope to ridicule ; by his want of knowledge of 
the cuftoms of the world, and by ignorance of 
every thing that did not immediately relate to , 
fjcclefiaftical affairs. The perfons who were to 
attend Wm on his journey were by no means 
calculated to guard him againft the commiffion 
of follies and faults. He took with him the 
abbe Ponzetti, his confeffor, a fpy of the fociety 
of the Jefuits, who was infefted with cxtr^St^-^ 
gant principles, and who had wit enough to 
make him dangerous ; a patriarch Marucci> 
and an archbifliop Conteffmi, both qf them 
ftrongly tin£tured with Jefuitifm, as well as the 
reft of his retinue j and to render the abfurdity 
complete, the prelate Dini, his matter of the 
ceremonies, the man who had infifted the moft 
ftrenuoufly upon denying funeral* honours to 
Maria Therefa, was likewife of the party. 

The pope concluded his reply to the cardinal 
deBernis, by telh^ng him that he -was going as 
foon as poffible to pay a vifit to the emperor^ 
according to the promife he had lately jnade. . 
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B^rnis was not difcouraged* He combated 
tlie refolution of Pius Vl/wrth new' rembn- 
ftrances. " Dp not confide folely in thofe whoni 
^* you have confulted. There are in the fac'red 
*' college others capable of givmg yoii advice, 
*^ Thofe even, by whofe' apparent opinion you 
•* regulate your conduft, hold a very different 
*^ language when they are not in your prefehce. 
*^ Befides, are theologians good judges of deco- 
*^ rum and political propriety ? Rely rather up- 
** on tbofe who have fome knowledge of the 
" worW and of courts* Your nuncio at Vi- 
*^ enna is in a diiScult (ituation ; and it is natural 
*' that he fhould^wifli you to come to his affift- 
*^ ance. Y<ju ar^ g<^ng to give the fignal of a 
** paper war, to give birth to a difcuflion which 
*' the very intereft of religion requires you to 
*' avoid. Does not the true welfare of the church 
** confift in peace and concord ?" The cardinal 
de Pemis conclude4 this affefting note by a 
phrafe fuitable to his profeffion : Trtftis eft nnima 
mea ujyie nd mmtem. 

But the refolutipn of Pius Vl. was taken, and 
nothing could move him. When his determina- 
Cion appeared irrevocable, his fincere friends, 
who were not numerous, exprcffed thcir^opinion 
of it to the following effeft, '* A particular 
** kind of enthufiafm, a fondnefs for extraordi- 
*^ nary things, a miftaken zeal, a little too much 
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** vanity and prefumptioq, bad advice given for 
5' the aioft part with an evil intention, and a 
*^ complete ignorancp of the yrorld and of courts, 
*^ have pfpvaile4 over good fenfe^ fripndfliip, and 
" thp true interefts pf the church ^nd pf the 
*^ Hply See. God i^ not obliged to cpunteraQ: l^y 
" miracles the imprudence of his vicars.** 

Till the laft moment his friends were in hopes 
that the proje£led journey would not take place; 
that by' fome pretext, either on one fide or thp 
pther, this Angular interview would be eluded; 
but each party thought himfelf bound by his 
word. Every thing, even to his religious fcru- 
ple^, confirmed the pope in his refolution ; for 
he knew that Jfqfeph had faid to Garampi, thp 
nuncio, " His hplinefs is obliged to come and 
*' confer' with me, if he does not wjfli tp forfeit 
*^ his word, and to devote himfelf to ridicule 
" and reprobation." , 

Pius VI. therefore niade very ferious prepa- 
rations for his journey. It was his firft inten- 
tion to tjavel incognita, under the name of Bi/Hop 
cf St. John gf Lateran, tp alight at Vienna at the 
palace pf his nuncio, and thence to repair to 
the caftle of Schoenbrun, where apartments 
were to be provided for him. But Jofephll., 
under an appearance of religious refpeft for the 
head of the church, was not forry to add every 
circnrnftance of parade to the homage that wa^ 
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about to be paid him. lie infifted that th« 
pontiff (hould lodge in his palace at Vienna ; 
and ordered an apartment, fuperbly furniflied, to 
be prepared for his reception. In the oratory^ 
which he intended for his ufe, he had a mag- 
nificent altat ere£ied, and topk care to lay upon 
it holy relics, and a crucifix of great value j the 
very crucifix which . w^s faid to have fpokeh to 
one of his predeceffors, Ferdinand II. The em*- 
peror wifhed to flatter the pope's devotion, and 
at the fame time to evince his own. 
• On the 15th day of February, Pius VI. held a 
/confiftory, in which, among other regulations, 
he fettled that the reins of government fliould, 
during his^abfence, be committed to the hands 
of the cardinal-vicar Colonna. Forefceing the 
pofTibility of his dying before his return, he an- 
nulled the bull, Ubipapay ibiRomar, and ordered 
by a brief, that the conclave for the choice of 
Hiis fuccefTor (hould be held at Rome, even if 
he fliould happen to die in any diftant part. 
The health of cardinal Pallavicini, the fecretary 
of (late, being at that time precarious, he no- 
minated, in a fealed note, the perfon who was 
to fucceed him in cafe of his demife. 

After the cares required by the church, thofe 

due to afFeftion occupied his mind. He fent 

for his nephew, count Onefti, and delivered to 

hini his laft will. " If I die during my journev," 
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iaid he^ ^^ you will here find my final intentions^ 
^^ Remember me in your prayers. Farewell !"— 
The nephew fcemed much affe£ied; and the 
pope> who wept in circumftances left moving, 
turned afide to hide his tears. 

The holy apoftles were not to be forgotten on 
the eve of fo important a meafure. On the ^6th 
of February, during th^ filence of the night, 
Pius VL defcended to their tombs, under the 
principal altar of 'St. Peter's church, pioufly 
implored their affiftance, and performed diving 
worfliip. With fuch preparations, he could not 
fail to h^ve a profperous journey. 
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CHAPTER XU. 
The Pope's Journey to t^Uns^d. 

'A HE following day was fixed for the depsLf-* 
ture of Pius VI, Early in the morning he re- 
paired to the Vatican 5 offered up his prayers 
to the deity j afterwards went to St. Peter's ; 
there heard niafs ; and thpn retired to that poin<» 
pous facrifty> built and decorated, by his orders^ 
at fuch great expenfe. It was there that he 
took leave of the heirs to the throne of RufBa» 
of the count and countefs du Nordj who, a few 
days before, had returned from Naples. They 
made him a prefent of a fuperb pelijfe, and at* 
tended hirfi to his carriage. Pius VL feemed 
very fenfible o( thefe delicate marks of attention, 
(hev^n to him by a fchifmatic prince and 
princefs, at a, time, when he had fo little reafon 
to be fatisfied with the court of Naples^ and the 
grand duke of Tufcany, and when he was fetting 
off on a journey undertaken in order to mollify 
the rigour of the firft catholic monarch in Eu* 
rope. At length he got into his carriage, iQ 
the prefence of an fmmenfe crowd, who with 
loud cries implbred his laft behedi£iion. The 
tnoft noify acclamations accompanied hiai 
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through all the ftreets of Rome, and to the end 
of the firft ftage. He might at that time have 
raiftaken the fentiments with which he infpffcif 
his fubje&s. The good wi(hes that he carried 
away with him feemed ardent, fincere, and 
unanimous ; but who does not know the nature 
of the populace, and efpecially of the popijlace 
of Rome? 

Among the preparations for the journey, no- 
thing was forgotten that might ferve for the 
perfonal decoration of the fovereign pontiff, or 
exhibit his munificence. He took with him the 
tinra, and two crofiers magnificently ornament- 
ed, which were generally depofited at the cattle 
of St. Angelo ; for it was his intention to difplay 
at Vienna all the pomp of the pontifical dignity* 
He was provident enough to take with him alfo 
four cardinals' hats, deftined for the German 
prelates whom he purpqfed to inveft with the 
Roman purple. He ordered a thoufand gold 
medals to be ftruck, each worth fifteen crowns,, 
and bearing on one fide a reprefentation of the 
holy apoftles, and on the o,ther his own portrait. 
Thefe he diftributed on the road. Eighty thou- 
fand Rorpan crowns were fet apart to defray 
the expenfes of the whole journey. 

All this parade might dazzle fools, but it did 
not diminifh the huRiiliation attendant upon the 
dtep taken by the pope. . 'How unlike was Pius 
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VI. to that ponfifF who fet the Imperial crown 
upoft the head of Charlemagne; to the ar- 
rogant Gregory Vtl., who left the fexcommuht-^ 
cated emperor Herii'y IV. fuppliant, arid^ek- 
pofed td'thie inclemency of the weather for 
feveral nights, in- the ditch of the caftle of 
Canoffa; and to the fiery Innbcetft IV., pro* 
fcribitig Frederick Il.Vrelfeafihg his fubjefts from 
the oath of fidelity, and faccefsfally oppofiiig 
the thunder of the Vatican to the triutnph of 
that warlike prince. Pius VI. was far from 
being that imperious, that outrageous fanatic ; 
but he was expiating the infolence of his pt'ede- 
ceflbrs ; while Jofeph II., Under an appeatraiice 
of urbanity, was avenging the affronts that h^d 
been offered to his. 

Pius VI. confidered his jburney as a mere 
proof of his apoftolical zeal ; and feafted his 
vanity upon the" homage he was about to receive 
in the courfe of his long route. 

Before he quitted Rome, he performed a laft 
a£t of devotion. He flopped at the door of the 
fathers of the oratory of Santa Maria di Velli- 
cella, oflFered up a prayer, ftepped again into 
his carriage, and finally departed by the gate 
called La porta del popolo. 

The principal* noblemsen of Rome, accom* 
panied him as far as Otricolijafmali town, fincfe 
rendered famous by our vi£t dries over the Nea- 
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politanir. It was there that his nepliew,rt^e pwr-^ 
late Brafchi, and the governor of Rome took; 
leave of him. Wiftiing to give the SfiLffiao' 
prince and princefs a lafi proof of kindnefs^^slnd^. 
though ^bfent^ tO' do the honours of his capital^ 
he fenfe orders from Otricoli- to entertain thenv 
with an illumination of St. Peter's church, and 
an exhibitk)n of fire-works in the cafUe pf 3t^ 
An^lo. 

On the third day he arrived at Tolentino^, afe 
that place, where, fourteen years afterwards, he 
was for fome (hor^. time to preferve his throne 
by painful facrifices. It is there that reft the; 
bones of a faint held in high, vencrration in the 
country, and known to the devout of Europe 
by the name of Saint Nicholas of Tolentino. 
A. warlike prince, when he travels, vifits for- 
treffcs and c^lebr^ted camps. A philofophical 
prince goes to obferve, and to encourage ufeful 
public- pftabliftvments. The travels of a pope 
are one continual pilgrimage, excepting, indeed, 
the cuftomary penance and privations. Pius 
yi. went every where to worfliip bones> to cele* 
brate miracles, to offer up prayers, to beftow 
benedi^ions, to hold out his tJlipp^r to be kiifed 
by a. few privileged perfons, and his hand by 
every body j and this is what will be called apt 
apoftolical journey. , 

His route led him to our Lady of Loretto. 
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He made a paufe before the facred image ; ad- 
mired the brilliant offerings with which oftenta- 
tipus devotion had enriched it, and added ta 
them his own. Every where the devout and^ 
the curious crowded round him ; every where 
the prelates and dignitaries of the court of Rome 
hjaftened from all quarters to fwell his retinue > 
and every where the pontiff, furrounded by 
glory, diftributed his benediftions with no 
fparing hand. 

In his way to Cefena, his native place, he wa^ 
obliged to pafs that river which is fo famous in 
the hiftory of the Roman republic* The fight 
of it awakened ideas, which flattery did not fail 
lo turn to account. Formerly, faid his adula- 
tors, Casfar paffed the Rubicon to make war upoa 
Rome : the pope is now paffmg it to offer peace 
to Qaefar. This comparifon woufd have fufficed 
lo confole the vanity of Pius VI. ; but as yet it 
did not ftand in need of confolation. 

At Cefena, he found himfelf furrounded by 
his family of both fexes> and of all ages. The 
fevere itif^ttte^ which conftantly infulates the 
fovereign pontiff, was laid afide; and men, wo- 
men, and children, were admitted to his table. 
He appeared to be much moved by this affem- 
blage ; but he was, perhaps, ftill more fenfibly 
affefcled, upon perceiving the arrival of count 
Zambeccari, one of the forty fenators of B5- 
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king of Spabi to compliment him on his 
journey.* 

Charles III. wrote to him with his ownhand: 
** I envy the emperor," faid he, '* the happinefs 
*' which he is about to d'erive from your company 
" at Vienna, I (hould defire nothing fo much as 
*^ to enjoy the like." Such is the language of 
courts. It is well known that the ridiculous 
journey of the pope was not lefs difapproved of 
at Madrid than at Verfailles ; but Charles III. 
was not undeferving of the title of catholic king, 
and felt h's royal heart much interefted in the ho- 
nour of the Holy See. 

On his arrival at Imola the following morning 
(the 8th of March), Pius VI. received the hom- 
age of another crowned head. The 'king of 
Sardinia fent feveral noblemen of his court to 
compliment him. The next day, the pious duke 
of Parma came to perform the fame duty in per- 
fon. He. kiffed the pontifPs hand and flipper, 
and returned contented. 

The pope found at Ferrara one of the empe- 
ror's life-guards, who* was come from Vienna 
to meet him. The day after his departure from 
Rome, the emperor*s anfwer, which he did not 
choofe to wait for, had arrived : it. was as affec- 
tionate as the firft ; but it deprived him, never- 
thelefs, of the hope of effecting any change in 
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the emperorV plans. Many perfons regretted 
that he had not deferred his departure for four 
and twenty hours, thinking that this anfwer 
would, perhaps, have cured him. They were but 
little acquainted with Pius VI. Obftinate and 
prefumptuous, he could fee nothing in the em- 
peror's letter but what was calculated to flatter 
his vanity. Jofeph, after repeating that he was 
imraoveably fixed in his refolutions, added the 
following words : — / expe3 your vifit j but I hegym 
to accept the ufe of my palace^ which will he much 
more convenient both for you and fc(r me \ fince^ as we 
Jhall have a great many things to difcufs together^ we 
muji not let the prying public have the malicious plea^- 
jure of counting the number of our interviews. 

Jofeph had hoped that Pius VI. would divine 
his fecret intentions* But when he heard that 
he had taken bis letter in the literal fenfe, and 
that he was fet off from Rome, his whole 
thoughts were occupied in preparing for him the 
moft dazzling reception. The courier whom he 
4ifpatched, had orders not to ftop till he met 
him. The letters which he delivered to the 
pope announced that the emperor had fitted up 
an apartment for him in hisrefidence at Vienna, 
which was the very fame that had been occupied 
by the late emprefs, and that he might expeO: a 
reception worthy of his fupreme rank. Pius VL 
could not conceal his fotisfaQion. He enjoyed, 
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b; anticipation, the tributes of refpe£l^(i lotei 
with which he was about to be overwhelmed- 
After quitting Ferrira, and arriving upon the? 
banks of the J?o, he found the bucentaur, which 
the fenate of Venice had ordered to be prepared 
for his accommodation, and an immenfe crowd . 
waiting for him by the fide of the river. In this 
manner he was condufted to the place where 
the Adige falls into the Po; and thence to the 
ifland of Chiozza, where he was complimented 
by the Venetian prelates, the doge, and the fenate, 
reprefented by the two procurators of St* Marie, 
who accompanied him to the frontiers of the 
Venetian ftate. The Sacred College was much 
afraid left Pius VI., led away by a thirft of ho- 
nours, (hould be tempted to appear in the capi- 
tal of the republic. According to the cardmals,, 
the Venetians did not deferve fuch an attention 
on the part of the fovereign pontiff. For a long 
time paft they had (hewn very little refpefl to 
the Holy See ; and it was they who had fet the 
emperor examples which he had but too well 
followed. 

For this once Pius VL fpared the Sacred Col- 
lege that additional vexation* He contented 
himfelf with travelling through the whole Vene- 
tian ftate, leaving Venice very near him upon his 
right. When he arrived at the canals of the 
lake, from whence there is a profpeft of the 
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^eettr ofthefeas^ he found a great number of boats 
and gondolas, which fcarcely left room for the 
richly decorated veffel on board of which he was 
received. At the fight of him the whole crowd 
fell proftrate, and craved and obtained his bene* 
diflion. . The women wept with joy, and all 
the neighbouring trees bent beneath the weight 
of curious fpeSators. At length he difem- 
barked at Malgara, and found the fteps of \\i^ 
landing-place covered with a rich carpet. Thp 
bi(hop of Trevifo was waiting for him at the top 
of them» and conduced him to Meftre, where he 
was received by all the great perfonages of the 
environs, by the ambaffadors of Spain and 
Auftria^ and by his own nuncio, all come from 
Venice in order to catch a benediftion as be 
pa;fled. After making fome ftop at Trevifo, he 
croffed the Piava over a bridge built on purpofe 
for him, and the Tagliamento, in a boat magni- 
ficently ornamented ; and at length arrived at 
Udina, the laft town of that republic, the go- 
vernment of which affefted to prove to him that 
it was as ready to pay empty homage to the 
perfon pf the head of the church, as it was back- 
ward in (hewing marks of deference to his au- 
thority. 

At length he reached the frontiers of the do- 
minions of a fovereign, far more formidable in 
^ J»is caprices, who was preparing to adminifter to 
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Mm the fame confolation. On the 14th of 
March he arrived at Goertz, or Gbritz, the firft 
town in Auftria. He found there Garampi, the 
nuncio, count Cobenzel, the emperor's vice- 
chancellor, a fquadron of the life-guards, and 
feveral Auftrian noblemen. Every thing pro^ 
mifed him the moft brilliant reception ; but his 
joy tvas a littJe difturbed when he learnt that 
the archbifliop of Goertz had juft been fent for 
to Vienna to receive a feyere reprimand. He 
was about to expiate his blind devotion to the 
Holy See. He had refufed to publifli the edicts 
of toleration in his diocefe, and had dared to 
appeal to Rome. Pius VI. pretty well con- 
cealed his painful feelings at this firft proof of 
Jofeph's inflexibility, and uttered thefe remark- 
able words, from which the perfons preferit drew 
various inferences : — // at very rights the f over eigtCi 
orders Jliould be punEtually obeyed. But thdfe who 
record the words of great perfonages (hould be 
accompanied by a mufician and a painter ; one 
to note down*the tone in which they are fpoken, 
the other to pourtray the features of the fpeaker: 
we Ihould then know in what way they ought 
to be interpreted. Upon the arrival of the 
archbifliop of Goertz at Vienna, a very embaf 
rafling alternative was propofed to him. ** Sign 
" one of thefe two writings," faid the fevere com- 
miffion before which he was fummoned. The 
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on,e was the refignation of his archbjfliopric ; the 
pther an o^th of obedience tp the ehiperor's or- 
ders. A d^y which he aflced for confideratioa 
not being granted him, he,figned the oath, con- 
feffed that he had grofsly difobeyed the emperor's 
orders, and threw himfelf upon his clemency. 
He afterwards received a fevere reprimand 5 was 
obliged to liften to a long leQure concerning 
Jhe duty of bilhops towards their fovereignj and 
received orders to, repair to his diocefe, without 
fo miich as feeing Pius VI., who had arrived in 
the mean time, and to take care that the edi£ts 
lie had fufpcnded were put in execution. He 
was befides threatened with a heavy j6ne if he 
made the final left delay, and condemned to pay 
fifteen hundred florins a year for the fupport of 
a pious foundation. The pctpe was certainly 
bound to^ intercede for him with the emperor ; 
but his entreaties were of no avail. How ill did 
this augur to the fuccefs of his apoftolical 
journey ! 

But let us continue to follow him upon the 
road to Vienna. On his arrival at Laybach, in 
Carniola, he found there the arch-duchefs Mary- 
Anne, the emperor's eldeft filler, whom devotion 
had brought from her convent of Clagepfurt to 
the feet of the fovereign pontiff. She was going 
to proftrate herfelf before him in reality. The 
pope haftened to raife her, but could not pre- 
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vent her from kiffing his hand 3 and much were 
the pious fpeflators edified by the humble devo- 
tion of the princefs, and the modeft and kind 
demeanour of the pontiflf. The reb'gious homage 
of the archduchefs was the better received, as 
the reft of the family had given fo much vexa- 
tion to Pius VI., and held out to him a prpfpefit 
of more. He intimated his alarms to the illuf- 
trious confidant, who repaid his abundant be- 
nediftions with the only thing (he had at her dif- 
pofal — fruitlefs wifties, and vain words of en- 
couragement. 

At Laybach, at Marpurg, and at Gratz in 
Stiria, he found himfelf furrounded by the fame 
concourfe of curious people and devotees. In 
the firft of thofe cities he walked during a whole 
hour between two thick rows of fpeftators. At 
Gratz the public curiofity was ftill greater j the 
crowd preffed very clofe to him 5 every one wi(h- 
ing to kifs, or at leaft to touch the facred veft- 
ments of the pontiff. In the midft of all this 
homage, how was it pofTible to fuppofe that he 
was no more than a man ! Accordingly Pius VI. 
identified himfelf with him whofe vicar he called 
himfelf 3 and feeing that attempts were made to 
keep oflF the crowd of the faithful, pronounced 
with pious pride thefe words of St. Mark: Suffer 
the Utile children to come .unto me, and for bid them 
not. 
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' l*his VI i Wis not far from the- gates of Vienna, 
ftnd the tfibnte of refpeft was about to become 
ftill more ftrJkmg. Jofeph 11. could not prevent 
his maKgnity from adding to it fome farcafms, 
both in. wards and anions. He fent to meet 
him three nobles of the Hungarian guard, who 
were to ferve him as couriers; and to accuftom 
the pop^ to his- principles of toleration, chofe 
them out of the three religions eftabliflied in 
Germany, One was a Catholic, the other a Lu- 
theran, the third a Calvinift. Cardinal Megazzi, 
archbifhnp of Vienna, when fetting off to rt)eet 
him, alked the emperor if the bells of the capital 
were to be rung at the moment of the pope's 
makmg his entry. A fine queftiouj indeed^ anfwered 
Jofeph, are not the bells your artillery f 

The emperor and his ' brother Maximilian 
went to meet the pontiff as far as Neunkirchen, 
a town at a few leagues diftance from Vienna. 
As foori as they perceived his carriage, they 
alighted ; the pope haftened to do the like, and 
the greetings on both fides were very affeftionate* 
The pope embraced the emperor, and gave him 
three fraternal kiffes. The fpe^ators even 
thought they obferved the tears Handing in the 
eyes of both the eminent perfonages^ one of 
whom wept eafily, and the other when he 
pleafed. The emperor took the pope into his 
carriage, and fcated him on his right hand \ and 
VOL. I. R 
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during their entry into Vienna, whichl was pom* 
pous and noify (it was on the 22d of March,^ 
1782), the holy father, did not ceafe to bellow 
the treafures of hi« benediftion upon an immenfe 
crowd of the faithful, intoxicated with joy and 
devotion. ' 

The pope, enchanted with his reception, was 
defirous that, even before they arrived at Vi- 
enna, his auftere, but real friends, Bemis and 
Azara, (hould partake of his fatisfaftion* He 
fent them word, through the medium of cardinal 
Pallavicini, that he received upon every occafion 
the moft flattering teftimonies of the emperor's 
afFeftion. Hence, by his account, it was natu- 
ral to conclude that Jofeph was pleafed with his 
journey, and moft favourably difpofed towards 
him. Thefe two intelligent minifters would 
have been divertecl by his prefumption, if their 
regard for him had been lefs fincere. 

They heard with pleafure that be had fuc- 
ceeded perfeftly well in. his debut at Vienna. 
His appearance was confidered as highly pre^ 
poiTefling ; his manners were thought' a happy 
mixture of dignity, affability, and modefty. > It 
was well known, however, that Jofeph IL, who, 
in fpite of l^is great qualities, fometimes exhi- 
bited a littlenefs of mind, had taken offence . at 
the acclamations he had met with on his route. 
It was well known that he was particularly 
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vexed. at finding that the pope had taken the li- 
berty of reprimanding the bifliops who had pub- 
Kflied his imperiaj decrees with affedled good- 
will. He did not even difguife from him his fen- 
timents on that head; but that was a cifcumftance 
Pius YI- took great care to conceal. A few days 
after hisarrival at Vienna, he wrote to the cardi* 
nal de Bemis, and dwelt much upon the enter- 
tainments given him by the emperor, and upon 
the compliments he received from him ; but not 
a word did \\c fay of his negotiation. He en- 
joined the fame filence to all who accompanied 
him; but the true caufes of this referve were 
well underftood at Rome. 

The cardinals were of opinion that he had 
done a great deal too much for the republic of 
Venice, of which he had Co great reafon to com- 
plain. They laughed at the importance he 
attached to popular acclamations, and to thofe 
empty homages of etiquene which make no alte- 
ration in matters of importance. They were 
afraid that, blinded by his vanity, he wquld enter 
intofome difgr^ceful capitulation. " We would 
much rather," (aid they, " that he ftiould return 
withpHt having obtataed ?Lny,jthing, than that he 
flipuld. repay the fine words and wheedling of 
the emperor, by giving up any part whatever of 
the prerogatives of the Roman church.'* They 
had n9t yet founded the depth of the abyfs that 
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environed the Hdy See. The people of Rotfie 
were ftill more ftupidly obftinate in their fana* 
ticifn>. They were heard to fay, St. Peter ^ilT 
not abandon him. If the emperor refttfe to complj 
with the deynmids of the pope, he will hejimtk Mmd. 
In reafity, Jofepfr 11. had at tHis tinae biad eyes ; 
and was eleven days without feeing the pope, or 
without bemg able to comflEiunicate with hm 
otherwife than by writing. The Rorrians already 
began to triumph ; but a prudent regimen, and 
the ocuiifts of Vienna gave the lie to- the pro- 
phecy. 

We refer fo the newspapers of the time« thofe 
who. wi(h to be informed of the minute details of 
the pope's fray at Vienna, and are defirous of 
knowing to what religions ceremonies, and to 
what fcftivals, the thirty-one days that he pafled 
thef e were devoted. Suffice it for us ta fay, th%t 
the emperor fladioufly difplayed before the eye» 
of the pontiff every thing that could give him a 
high, idea of the magnificence of his capital, or 
tend to excite his admiration of his palaces, his 
galleries of pifilufes, his mamifa&ures, aiid his 
public effciblifhments ; whilg Pius Vf . was \n 
like manner' anxions to exhibit all the pompous 
ceremonies of the Roman religion, in order to 
dazzle the, eyes of the fuperftitious Auftriahs 
with every thing that renders the head of the 
catholic- church awfuf to the vulgar. He docf 
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attention he attrai^djat Vienna wajs very g^at, 

if we may judge by the report of all the eyc- 

jwitnefles, particularly by -what a Lutherian, 

wbofe teftimony cannot be fufpicious, wrote at 

the time to one of his friends. " The efFeft of 

'f the pope's priefenceat Vienna," faid he, ** is 

^* wonderful! and I am not aftonifhed at its 

" having fqrmerly produced fuch . ftrange revo- 

^' lutions. I have feen the pontiff feveral times 

" at the moment he was giving his benedic- 

** tion to the people of this capital. I am not a 

^* catholic, neither am I eafily moved ; but I do 

" aflure you that the fight drew tears from me, 

'* You caniiot conceive how intereftmg it is to 

** fee more than fifty, thoufand perfpns affembled 

•* in the fame place by the fame fentimcnt, ex- 

** preffing in their looks and geftures the devo- 

** tion and enthufiafm with which they wait for 

** d benediflion that they conceive effential to 

*^ their profperity on earth, and to their happi-^ 

" nefs in another world. Entirely occupied 

" with that idea, they v/ere perfeSly infenfi- 

y ble to the inconvenience of their lituation. 

*' Crowded one againft another, and fcarcely 

*^ breathing, they faw the head of the catholic 

" church appear in all his pomp ; the tiara on 

•'* his head, dreifed in pontifical robes, facred in 

•* ^heir eyes, and magnificent in tjjofe of every 
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**perfon, furrounded by all the caMinals whd 
'* happened ,to be then at Vienna, and by all 
^^* the dignified clergy. The pontiff bent down 
" his body towards the earth, raiftd his arms 
^^ to heaven in the attitude; of a perfon 
*^ firmly perfuaded that he is conveying thither 
^* the vows of a multitude of men, and ex- 
*^ preffing in his looks his'^i^dent defire that 
" they may be heard. Let any one figure to 
^' himfelf thefe fun£lions performed by an old 
" man of a raajeftio perfon, and of the moft 
" noble and pleafing countenance ; and let him, 
** if he can, help feeling a ftrong emotion when 
" he fees this iramenfe crowd fall upon their 
*^' knees at the moment the benedtfilion is given, 
" and receive it with the fame enthufiafm that 
" feems to animate him by whom it is beftowed. 
*^ For my part, I confefs that the impreflion 
" made upon me by this fcene will not be 
" effaced while I live. How ftrong and deep 
" muft it then be in the minds of thofe who are 
" difpofed to let themfelves be led away by 
f^ external adts of devotion !'* 

The pope happened to be at Vienna during 
PafTion and Eafter weeks; the time of all others 
the mof^ favourable for the difplay of the cere- 
monies pf the Roman-catholic church. Jofeph 
availed himfelf pf the circumftance to deftroy 
^he prejudices v^hich his philofophy had raifed 
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ih the minds of the devout, and to prove that it 
was not incompatible with religion/ He pioufljr 
attended divine worfliip, which was performed 
with the greateft imaginable pomp; and allowed 
the pope to have the honour of taking his place 
on i;hat day, when, in celebrating the inllitution 
of the Lord's Supper, the pride of fovereign gran- 
deur condefcends to wafli the feet 6f twelve in- 
digent old men, and to wait upon them at 
table. Jofeph 'himfelf fele£!ed thefe reprefen- 
tatives of tht? twelve apoftles ; one of whom was 
a hundred and fix years of age. In the morning 
he received the facrament, as did his brother 
the arch-duke, from the hand of the fovereign 
pontiff. They were afterwards prefent at the 
ceremony, but incognito. The pope, after blelling 
the diflics, put them himfelf upon the* table of 
•the guefts. He offered one to the emperor, who 
cxcufed himfelf by faying that he was there 
merely as a fpeftator. Each of the poor men 
received twenty ducats from' his hands, and two 
medals of gold and filver from thofe of Pius VI. 
Eafter Sunday was diftinguifhed by a grand ce- 
remony of another kind. The pope celebrated 
high mafs vith a degree of folemnity unex- 
ampled at Vienna. The two princes of Schwartz- 
cnber'j and Averfperg wafhed his hands by 
turns. After the gofpel he delivered a difrourfe 
in Latin, and had the double pleafure of dif- 
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playing his eloquence, and making an impref* 
iion upon the feelings of his auditors. 

Notwithftanding all the precautions of thepo* 
lice to prevent the accident^ inevitable in. fuch 
crowds, the performance of, thefe auguft cere«? 
monies gave occafion to contufiops and broken 
arms ; and more than once the great markets 
place was^ftrewed with loft fhoes and hats.^ 
but every thing was compenfated by the happi-f 
nefs of beholding the pontiff, and of receiving 
his benediftion. The eager defire io get a fight 
of him upon the road bordered upon phrenfy. 
The courfe of the Danube was often obftrufted 
by the multitude of boats going up and dowoi 
full of curious fpeftators. Crowds of twenty 
and thirty thoufand perfons aflembled in thei 
ftreets that lead to the emperor's refidence, callii 
ing with loud cries for the bepediftion of the 
pope. All the ^venues to it Were blocked up^ 
and more than once a day Piu^j VI. was obliged 
to appear in his balcony, arid ta beftow upon, 
the impatient crowd the cheap favour which 
they implored with fo much ardour. Scarcely 
were they thus difmiffed, when their place was 
occupied by another multitude ambitious of the 
fame honour. The influx of ftrangers into yi-? 
enna was fo prodigious, that apprehenfioHs of a. 
want of provifions were for Ibme jime enter^ 
tained. People crowded from the moft remote; 
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parts of the hereditaiy ftates. The wbimficiil 
obftinac}r of a peafant was remarked, who wa< 
Gome fixtjr league^ to fee tbe pope. On his ar* 
livalJie w>ent and placed hinjfelf in one of the 
halls belonging to the apartment occupied by 
the pope. " What do you want here ?" fa'id one <^ 
tbe guards^-^^^ I wifh to fee the pope/*--" You 
** cannot iee him here j begone about yourbufi^ 
" nefsi"**-^* No, no! I will wait till he comes,! 
** am in no hurry; go on with what you are 
^ about ;* and upon, this he fat down, and ate his 
bread very quietly. He had been waitirtg in this 
maimer for fome hours; when the emperor, being 
informed of his perfeverance, Kimfelf introduced 
him to the pope, who received the honeft vit^ 
. lager very gracioufly, gave hwn bis hand to kifs; 
beftowed on him his benedixftion, and alfo one of 
tbe medals which he had brought with him from 
Isope. How cunnitig the people of Viemiaxtrey faid 
the peafant, retiring with great fatisfa^iron viJie^ 
took good cart not foiell me the pope gave m^ey to 
thfe who went to fee him. ' . • 

It wasjaot his perfon alone which was theob^ 
je£t of veneration. No one is^iignorant of the 
fort of worihip which the Roman pontiffs fuf- 
fered to be paid to the moft ignoMepart^f fhdf 
drefs. Pius Wl, had fprefeen :tKat it''waifJdi^ 
be refu^fed by tlie fuperftitidu^ peoplfe ctf Vii^tma; 
and had not forgot his flipper. It was placed' 
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upon a cufliion in the audience chamber, and 
was kiffed by all the ecclefiaftics, whq prefented 
themfelves in crowds, by many devotees of every 
clafs, and even by many perfons attra£ted by 
curiofity alone;, who wiflied to enjoy the mali- 
cious pleafure of playing their part in the moft 
ridiculous fcene, perhaps, that fuperftition ever 
invented to debafe mankind. The holy flipper 
was even carried about as a relic to feveral of 
the moft diftinguiflied houfes of Vienna ; but 
the greater part of the laity were only permitted 
to kifs his hand, and the fiflierman's ring with 
which it was adorned, 

Thefe enjoyments, however, which fo many 
public and private homages aflForded to the va- 
nity of Pius VI., were embittered by feveral mor- . 
tifications in more eflential matters. Few per- 
fons were in the fecret of the frequent confer- 
ences which he held with the emperor. It is 
from the confequences alone, that we know he 
had little reafon to be as well fatisfied with them 
as he afFeded to fay he was after his departure 
from Vienna. He even experienced, during his 
ftay there, feveral difappointments which be- 
lied his affertions. It was difcovered that, in his 
converfations with the emperor, the great quef* 
tions which had given occafion to his journey 
were iiever thoroughly difcuffed. In the empie- 
rpr*? clofet only one fingle political conference 
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took place, at which were prefent prince Kau- 
nitz, cardinal Migazzi, archbUhop of Vienna, 
and cardinal Herzan, the emperor's niinifter at 
Rome. The pope endeavoured to move Jofeph 
II. by a pathetic fpeech, which he interfperfed 
with arguments drawn from the canon law. He 
had no reafon to congratulate himfelf on the 
fuccefs of his harangue. The emperor evaded 
all 4ifcufBon. ** I am no theologian/* anfwered 
he ; " I am too little acquainted with the canon 
" law to enter into a verbal argument. Your 
" holinefs will have the goodnefs to commit 
^* to paper the reprefentations you may think 
" proper to addrefs to me, in order that I may 
" fubmit them to the examination of my theo- 
^* logians. Cardinal Herzan has already in- 
** formed you of the refolutions I have taken 
** relative to the churches and convents in my 
'^ dominions. My only objeft in every thing 
^* that has been done, or that yet remains 16 be 
** done, is the good of my fubjedls. The new 
^* arrangements that I have determined upon 
" were indifpenfably neceffary ; and I will main- 
*^ tain them with the greater firmnefs, as not one 
" of them afFefts, in the flighteft degree, the 
^* doSrine of the church. If your holinefs wilhes 
" for a more ample explanation, you may de- 
*' liver your obje£tions in writing; my chancel- 
f* lor will anfwtr them officially, and in the 
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'* fMleii rhuinner, and I will ev<0 have thena 
5f printed for the infornniation of my (uhjtGts^'* 
This was giving him fiifficiently to undetrfiand 
*rhat "he had to cxpeft. The formidable chan- 
jcellor in queftioa was the prince de Kaunitz [mp 
*]efs a phiiofopher, and^ perhaps, ftill fnc^re indei^ 
ible, than the emperor himfelf ], whofe frigid de- 
meanour and filence it was not eafy for Pius VI. 
to mifconftruc. He . endeavoured, by fawning 
and flattery, to fmooth the rugged brow of the 
prime minifter, and received in return nothing 
but cold^jSolitenefs and unmeaning anfwers* 

He expeQed at leaft to receive the firft vifit 
from : him. Thi? minifter of the emperor i:ould 
never entertain the prefumptuous idea of. its 
being paid him by the 'fovereign pontiflf of the 
univerffll church. Thuii reafoned J^ius VI* 
Pius VI. reafoned ill. The pride of prince 
Kaimitz could not even ftoop before the Holy 
See. Pius VI., who was defirous of viewing his 
magnificent apartments, particularly his gallery 
of pictures, was at length forced to make ad- 
vances bighly repugnant to his* dignity. He fent 
to inquire when he could have an opportunity 
of feeing him, and of admiring the curiofities his 
palace contained. Kaunitz fixed a day and an 
hour, and the pope was punftual to the appoint- 
ment. On reaching the chancellor's houfe, he 
found his family dreffed in fuperb gala fuits, and 
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his fenrants chd in their richeft liveries. Thd" 
gate-wajr, the ftair-cafe, titid the veftibole were* 
fall of men who came out to meet him, and 
were eager to pay him' the honours due to his 
fupreme rank. He prepared himfclf for the 
moft diftinguifhed, reception on the part of the 
riiafter of the houfe. He was already in his 
apartments, when the prince, dc Kaunitz at 
length made his appearance, but in a morning 
drefs, and with an air rather familiar than re- 
fpe£H\il. Pius VI. held out his hand ta hhn, 
Riftead of kifling it, as the pope naturally ex« 
pefted, in conformhy with a coftom from which 
nobody had ever derogated, Kauiiitz laid hold of 
it, fliook it, and fqueezed it in a very affeftion- 
ate manner, which much aftonifhed the pontiff, 
and greatly fcandalifed every body prefent. 
Wfth afiefted politenefs, he afterwards infifted 
upon being his Cicerone. He pointed out to him 
the beaaties of his pifiures. He made him walk 
forwards, ftep back, turn to the right, and to the 
left, in order that he might fee each of them in 
its proper light. This was the firft time that 
Pius VI. ever felt himfelf pulled and pufhed 
about in every direfltion by a profane hand ; he ' 
who was never approached but with an air of 
the moft refpeftful awe, nor ever touched unlefs 
to .receive homage. It was not without diffi- 
culty that he prefcrvcd his com pofure during the 
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every body, except to, the principal a£torj and, 
that he might not increafe the mortification that 
he was made to undergo, by appearing to be 
fenfible of it, he was obliged to teftify his ac- 
knowledgments to prince de Kaunitz for this 
extreme complaifance, of which he, indeed, re- 
ceived no other proof. The fine arts were the 
only fubjeft on which the grave and auftere 
chancellor could talk with the fovcreign pon- 
tiff. He evaded all converfation upon other to- 
pics i and if a judgment could be formed of the 
fovereign by his minifter, Pius VI. had no reafon 
to hope that he fliould derive any benefit from 
bis journey. In faft he found Jofeph II. much 
more open and kind than the prince de Kaunitz ;^ 
but fully as inflexible. He foon had an oppor^^ 
tunity of judging of the degree to which the 
emperor was tei^cious of his political maxims, 
even in the mod minute circumftances. 

The Barnabites had juft erefted in their 
church a marble altar, which cardinal Migazzi 
confecrated. The monks folicited of the pope 
a plenary indulgence for this altar. The favour, 
which was very infignificant, and little intereft- 
ing to the emperor, was readily granted by the 
pope, by a brief which he wrote with his own 
hand. But the provincial of the Barnabites 
being defirous of having the brief printed, could 
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not obtain permiffion to have it done till after it 
had undergone the formalities required by the 
new ordinances; that is, till after it had been 
figned by the emperor, like any other brief, that 
might have been made out at Rome. i 

Notwithftanding thefe unpleafant appear^^ 
ances, Pius VI. was, or at leaft pretended to be^ 
fatisfied with the emperor. It is true that, in 
other refpefts, he obtained from Jofeph every 
thing that was calculated to flatter his vanity. 
Their conferences were of the moft friendly kind. 
The emperor fpoke to him confidentially con- 
cerning the principal perfonages in Europe, and 
the intereft of. the other courts ; and even made 
difcoveries to him which might have appeared 
indifcreet. At no one time did he (hew the* 
fmalleft fymptom of ill-humour; which was moft 
afluredly, on the part of Jofeph, a ftrong proof of 
the defire he felt to pleafe the pontiff! 

The pope, on his fide, neglefted nothing to 
render himfelf agreeable to the emperor. He 
took every opportunity of praifing his affability, 
his information, his . ftrong and cultivated mind, 
and even his devotion. In this latter particular 
he was even guilty of an imprudence, the inten- 
tion of which might be good, but which was 
cenfured at Rome with great feverity. There 
were then at Vienna four cardinals; Migazzi, 
Herzan, Firmiat)>bifliop of Paflau,and Batthyani, 
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itn^ll4inigarkn noblMitor iTbiil WH m^ iiPi6t€ 
tfakn^ ilri^ly fpeaking, was libiblut^ly ntctBkry M 
aconilftory. Piu8 VI. had fufficimtly ih^wi^ biS 
fcmditefs for parade. He PiSorAed ti^ (tetti pmdt 
of it by holdiftg a confiftory at Viciftiia, uiide# 
the pretertce of giving the hat t(^ FifraiAiV «nd 
Batthyaxif, the tvr4:^ ^rdinsEls^ ^In this aflecflMy'i 
at \i^hich Jofeph IL aftd his brother M&ximiKsfri 
were prefent, he delivered a Lafin diftroutfe^ 
whkh he concluded with a pompous padegyriti 
on the emperor. " We have had," cried hewitk 
enthufiafm, *^ frequent opportunities of feeifjg; 
** him; and tre cannot help admiringj not only 
•* the unlimited kindnefe with which he welcomed 
** ustohfe imperial refidence, and the maghifieent 
" manner in which he there daily receives us, but 
•• alfo his uncommon devotion, his extraordinary 
** talents, and hi& incredible application to bufi- 
" nefs. What a confolation for our paternal heart, 
** to find that piety and religion reign, without 
" having received thefiighteft injury, not only in 
^* this fpiendid capital, but alfo among all the 
^* inhabitants of the imperial ftates through which 
•* we paffed. We fliall never ceafe then td ce* 
** lebrate his virtues, and to fupport them with 
" our fervent prayers. We implore Almighty 
•* God, who never abandons thofe who feek himr, 
" to ftrengthen his imperial majefty in his holy 
" refolutions, and to fliower down upon him his 
" celeftial grace/' 
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The people of Vienna, to whom the court took 
care to make known this pa0age of the fpeech*, 
through the medium of the prefs, were much 
edified by the a6^CKng eflfufion of the fovereign 
pontiff. But muft not the emperor have laughed 
within himfeif at praifes fo unexpefted, and to 
little deferved ? Pius VL; in the fimpltcity of hh 
heart, juftified them in his own eyes, by recall- 
ing to mind a converfation he had had with hini 
a few days before. Jofeph had afked him, whe- 
ther, in any one of his new ordinances, there was 
a (ingle article which affeOfed the Chriftian doc- 
trine ;• and whether his h'olinefs muft not confefs 
that they related folely to the difcipline of the 
church ? Pius VI. had admitted it ;, upon which 
the emperor had replied, / am not then a h&eiky 
as is fuppofed at Rome. The pope concluded 
from this, that the emperor had thought he per- 
ceived fome charges of herefy in his correfpond- 
ence with Garampi, his nuncio ; and he took, 
or rather created, an opportunity of making 
amends for the wrong he had done the illuftrious 
hoft,by whom he was fo well entertained. But 
the Roman cardinals, who had no apology to 
make, and who were fenfible that the Imperial 
ordinatices attacked ecclefiaftical prerogatives 
much more interefting to them than the doftrine - 
of the church, did not admit the validity of the 
pope's juftification, but afferted, that his pom-* 
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pous harangue, the ofiTspring of his vanity, was 
a tacit approbation of the emperor's difaftrous 
meafures. 

While he was boafting of the afcendency he 
had gained over him ; and while cardinal Her- 
zan was informing his friends at RoQie, that the 
pope never fpoke of the emperor but in terms 
of admiration atid gratitude^ what was the conduct 
of that prince ? He did not even wait for the 
pontiff's departure to proceed with his reforms ; 
but continued, without the confent of the Holy 
See, to fupprefs the monadic orders in the Mi- 
lanefe, and the ftate of Mantua. Could Pius 
VI. fincerely believe in Jofcph's devotion, which, 
in his eyes, muft have confided chiefly in (hew- 
ing a refpe£tful deference to the pontifical au- 
thority ? 

But an explanation of thefe contradi£lions is 
to be found in the inconfifl^ency of his charaQer, 
and in the facility with which he fuffered himfelf 
to be dazzled by external homage paid to his 
perfon. Jofeph, who foon divined his dtfpofition^ 
was not fparing of thofe means of fedu6tion. In 
the courfe of the month of April, the pope was 
informed by a. courier, that unforefeen and im-* 
portant affiairs required his fpeedy return. He 
immediately began to make preparations for his 
departure ; but it was eafily feen that they were 
not unattended with regret; for be was well aware 
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that his journey had as yet been productive of 
no real advantage. Accordingly, v^ben a foreign 
minifter was indifcreet enough to aflchim on what 
day he intended to fet off, Pius VI. made anfwer : 
lim fopei t is true, but mt prophet : fny departure 
depends upon tie iffiieof my negotiation* It was> 
lipwever^ forefeen/that it would not be deferred. 
The emperor ordered an elegant travelling car^ 
riage to be prepared for him: the period was 
now arrived in which he was about to diifplay 
his magnificence* He made him a prefent of a 
peSornl*^ enriched with diamonds, valued at two 
hundred thoufand florins. Pius VI. faid, on ac* 
cepting it : ^M (hall not confider this prefent as 
** my perfonal property, but as an appendage of 
** the Holy See, for my fucceflbrs to wear on 
*^ days of great folemnity, as a mark of Impe- 
•* rial benevolence/* Jofeph went ftill farther. 
He delivered to the pope^ by the hands of the 
vice-chancellor of the empire, a diploma, con* 
ferring on his nephew, Lewis Brafchi OneftI, the 
dignity of prince of the holy Roman empire, ex- 
empting hini at the fame time from the fees paid 
in like cafes, which are eftimated at ninety thou- 
sand florins. Pius VL exhibited, on this occ^- 
fion, a very unexpefted proof of wrfBFom, which 
would have been quite complete^ had it not 

* The crofi worn upon the biosft by the digaiSed Q)ergjr 
of the Raman cath9Uc church. T. 
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tneep extolled by blmfelf. But modefty was not 

his farourite' virtue. He at firft accepted the 

diploma, but afterwards returned it to the emi- 

pejoi'^ begging .him to irefervie that ftmmr for. a 

PKMre jftutaWe .thne. Iflw^dht^fnr^ addecHi^ 

t0^hav€ it/aid^' tiatiJ kave^ hefk tfwe^ ^neiitivt ht 

tki aggr^ndfXement $/ my/amify ^ktn to^tM intere/l 

of^be-chitrck.i The emperar itpproved thta. in- 

jft^nce of felf-^eQial^iand the diploma remained^ 

^ill further Qrd«iss> in the hands of prmce CSoUa- 

selJo. MagniBcem prefents were mtde to the 

peffons who attended the' p6pe. Piu«?ifl.; in 

H^ turn, could* not avoW giving proofs- 6f hia li- 

hijeT^Hty to thofe who had been appointed by the 

'^fn^^erorr to attend ;him. This did not fail to 

^^creafe the coft of a journey ah^dy i(x ex|>efv- 

iiye... It was.:calculated that this ufelcfs Whim 

added a n\illion idC R0man crowns to the debts 

of; the Apoftolical Chamber. . The diftmrferaent 

of fuch a fum, efpeqiaUy at a time when the- bad 

adminiftration of public affairs begin to excite 

alarming murmurs, would fcarcely have been 

Juftified by the moft complete fuccefs, Wefliall 

.foon fee whether that was the c^e. 

. Every circumftance that attended upon the Ib- 

garation of Pius VI., and of the emperor, waa 

•Salculated to add to. the gratitude of the pontiff. 

Jofeph endeavoured to keep up his delufion to 

iirfe'^very moftient of his departure, and even be- 
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yond that p^iod. Every thing that was mod 
Ibiiking and ftupptUQUs m th? fyiqufiiet of h\$ 
coOrt was laviiWj difplajf^d, whil^ be was pay- 
ing the laft honours to his gueft, who ^yas, be- 
qoroe ' bis fi>epdy:pr W^o at Jeaft in^ulgpd . that 
idea. :He prpqiifi^ him repeatedly to repay 
his Yifit, H« 9^ dei{^xffnM4 to m^e a proper 
rf^turOf Xb^ icafe^i ,bawever, were' by no mems 
par^Jjrf. T;hft,t»fte of Joitph foy tyav^Umg was 
well known; and that tafte ^^ ij^lfb^' fuitflble 
to.jtbe ufu^l .age»4^ to thfi fit|4^Uo£i .oilhQ Ko- 
maa pontiiF* / RutxyJfiusVJ.irM'wbo was always. 
r.eady to vii^jw.evmy.thing in.-tl^e light iiwftgjrfUP 
Ufyingt^ bif^iYaqity^fet., off, highly fatidSed 
with this. pro«taife; Jofcpb jip4 hi$ brother as^ 
compapyiog! Hiia tathe diftaiiice 4if a league ffioeh 
Vienna, They; all three alighted at ^ the Chiiwdi 
of Mariabruntt 5 , entered it, a«di after, havi^tg 
offered, up their prayers wttheqpaal fcriraur, J04 
fepb aoad the ar^hiduke received the embrace 
9od benedi&ion of Ihe holyifathen 'and left faiul 
with an appearance of the itwft Ht^ely ^motioni 
The crowd that furrounded them was affefted ; 
tears were mingled with acclamations ; and the 
pope took the road that led to the convent of 
Moelk, where he was to pafs the night. 

The monks of Mariabrunn, at the particular 
requeft of the pope and the emperor, immortal- 
ifed the time and place of this affefting fepara- 
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tion. Some months after, the following infcrip- 
tion, in Latin and German, was engraved upon 
marble, and placed at the entrance of the 
church : 

*^ Pius VI., fovereign pontiff, and Jofeph II., 
" emperor of the Romans, with the archduke 
" Maximilian, after having oflfered up their 
*' prayers in this church, parted in the midft of 
'^ the moil tender embraces, and of the tears of, 
•^ all the fpeftators/' 

But what is ftill more fingular than this mo- 
nument, is that the very day on which this ^ 
ft^ing feparation took place, the emperor's com- 
miffaries came and declared to the monks, that 
henceforward his Imperial majefty would fave 
them the trouble of receiving their income, and 
that their convent was put in fequeftration . 
Upon the communication of this intelligence, 
they became a little lefs fenfible of the honour 
they had jufl: received; and began to fufpe£k 
that the fovereign pontiff might poffibly have 
made an ineffe£tua] journey. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
The Vovu's Return to Rome. 

JL lUS VI. did not, or at leaft pretended not, to 
participate in the uneafinefs which began to be 
conceived even in Auftria, as to the refult of his 
journey. In letters written from Vienna, a few 
days before his departure, and from feveral 
places on the road, he faid, indeed, that, though 
perfe&Iy well fatisfied with the reception given 
him by the emperor, he had not been able to gain 
any ejfential point ; becaufe he, as the head of the 
churchi had not chofen to make conceffions re- 
pugnant to his feelings. In proportion, how- 
ever, as he approached his refidence, he felt that, 
to procure a good reception, it was neceflary to 
prepare men's minds by holding a different kind 
of language. Befides, he had received, while on 
the road, three letters from the emperor, which, 
doubtlefs, infpired him with fome vague hopes. 
He accordingly wrote to his nephew, from Bo- 
logna, to the following effeft : ** I have obtained 
** from the emperor every thing that I defired« 
** He has fuppreffed the new oath which he had 
^f required from the bifhops in his dominions s 
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" and, on my part, I have given them the power 
" of granting difpenfations for marriages as far 
" as the third and fourth degree of confangui- 
" nity, and eveo for n^vertlegTCeB, only binding 
*^ them to alk my permiflSon in certain cafes.— ^ 
*^ I have al^ obtained. iitvciriJ modifications in 
^' regard to the monafteries of both fexes, and 
^* to religiqus toleration.— 15>(?« th wAaUf' -^idd^d 
he, ^^ my prefence has been highly .advantageous io 
** religion'^ and! cannot help congratulating myfelf 
^^ upon my journey.^* 

\i is poflible that he might be really fincere in 
thus magnifying himfelf. the, very flight advan- 
tages that he had gained. His vanity had been 
iomplefely gratified ^ and that was a great rea- 
fon for his congratulating himfelf upon his journey m 
The truth was, that he had fubmitted,, without 
difficulty, to the fuppreffion of ufelefs convents \ 
becaufe at the bottom of his heart he. was no 
friend to the mon5;s, and' tTiat he had acquiefced 
in the emperor's maxirps pf . tolei^tion, becaufe 
he was not himfelf inqlTaed to perfecution. But ' 
tie returned deeply afflifled by the annihilation 
of certain bulls ; monuments moft dear to him^ 
as the ~ authority of the Holy See.. He was; 
"gtifeved at the re-eftablifliment of the biftiops in 
theii* primitive' rigjitis, atythe meafure which fub-j 
jefted fh^ monks of their diqcefe to their authQ-« 
rity, and which rendered the latter independent 
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of their generals rcfident at Rome. Upon all 
thefe points he had in vain endeavoured to con* 
vert Jofeph and his minifter^. • He had obtained 
fomc promifes, which k^pt alive his delufion. 
The emperor agreed withihim that the fuper- 
fiuous monafteries (faould be (hut up ; but that 
lie would iK)t totally 'fupprefs any moriaftic order; 
and that an mprimatur ftiould not be granted for 
any pampihlet written agai^nft the legitimate ex- 
ercife of the papal authority. For Meffrs. Eybel 
and SonnenfelS) two Auftriah writers, examined 
with great feverity the pretenfions of the court 
of Rome; the former in a work entitled, ff^kat 
hthePopt? the latter in a publication relative 
to the journey of Pius VI. Jofeph II. permitted 
him alfo to hope that, during his pontificate, 
things ihould remain upon the old footing as to 
the biflioprics and benefices of Lombardy. Pius 
VL, on hifesdeparture, had therefore fome reafon 
to believe that his apoftblical journey had not 
been altogether inefFeSuil. But of thefe two 
negotiators, each of whom flattered himfelf, per- 
haps, that he had over-reached the other, one 
thought that he ha$ as yet only tailed the firft- 
fruits of his fuccefs, the other that he had as yet 
only put the firft hand to his reforms. Soon 
after one of them difcovered that he had been 
deceived, or at leaft that he had deceived him- 
felf j and the other, that he had remained un- 
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fliaken in his refolutions. But let us follow 
Pius VI. on his return to Rome. 

The day of his departure he ilept at Moslk, in 
the fame convent which, (ixteen years after- 
wards^ was intended for his afylumi when, in the 
firft moments of the revolution at Rome, the em- 
peror, the nephew of him who had entertained 
him in more profperous times, agreed wiili the 
French government to receive him in his domi- 
nions. The count de Cobenzel accompanied 
him as far as Braunau, the firft town of Bavaria, 
on the road from Auftria to Rome. The eleSor 
was delermihed that the pope (hould not per- 
ceive that he was travelling in the territory of a 
different prince. He difplayed all the pomp of 
his army, of his guards, and in fhoft all the raag« 
nificence of his court. He went to meet him, 
feated him in a fuperb carriage which he took 
with him on purpofe, and conducted him to his 
capital in the midftof the pious acclamations of 
a nation which vies in devotion, even with the 
people of Vienna. He paffed fix days in the 
city of Munich, which is called the Rome of 
Germa^iy \ and could eafily perceive that the title 
was not ill beftoWed. The Bavarian govern- 
ment was far from pofleiBng that philofophical 
courage which rendered the court of Vienna fo 
formidable to the Holy See. Pius VL received 
from it nothing but homages ; the enjoyment of 



which was difturbed by no ynpleafant circum- 
ftance. The court of Munich had even carried 
its attentions fo far, as to redouble its orthodox-- 
ical feverity, in order to prevent the occurrence 
of any thing^ which might give the pontiff the 
fmalleft alarnft. Two dajrs before his arrival^ atll 
the bookfellers and printers received orders not 
to fell or publiib any work which had not pafTed 
through the bands of the eledoral cehfor6. His 
piety and vanity were equally gratified during 
bis ftay in Bavaria. It was the only country in * 
Europe where the authority of the Holy See 
had remained unimpaired. The court, although 
renowned for gallantry, had preferved a great 
attachment for every thing that conftitutes the 
external part of religion. The nation was one 
of the ntoft ignorant, and confequently one of 
the moft fuperftitious, of the catholic world. 
Whole legions of fanatical monks formed one of 
the mofl valuable dtvifions of the papal troops. 
No fpark of philofophy had diminifhed either 
their pious belief or their blind fubordination. 
The Holy See reckoned in Bavaria alone more 
than five thoufand trufly fatellites. The pope 
was more revered there than in Rome itfelf, and 
the homages which he received were equally 
unanimous and profound. Accordingly when 
he approached Augibourg, and was about to pafs 
the weftern limits of Bavaria, he turned round 
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with emotion towaids that country: fo fkvoured 
by heaven, and iavilbed upcm it his benedi£lion8 
and his goodiwilhes, of .which it had fliewn. it'^ 
fclffb defefviiig,; ;'.:.:.: ; ,: . 

The elcftor of Treves, yrho had- waited upon* 
him Mt Munich, adendediiim as far asAugiboarg^ 
of whi^h he was^bifhop^ and M^ore bi had a:pa<» 
lace. Oa entering" the territory! of ithat Impe*** 
riaJ .city». where .the. feftarifts of b^ftkxellgtQn v 
the' rcatholic and proteftant,/. are equild^ toke. 
rated, and haveeath .a 'ihare in tbetgbYftrntoient^ 
Pius VLwa^ for the firft itime, in/rbz/land m% 
feftedn^ith her^fy; a .cii;camlUnqe! wfekhmba-. 
fures had been tftkdn to preve&t>M9;p0rciei¥iag4 
The 4:atbolic ffiftglftrati^s . a&ed their proteftant 
I3pjjeag»e5 hqwi thejy pjFopofed .to:iw:eiye thft 
Jop45,: They anfwer^cjj that it waq CPfttrj^i? to 
their relrglous principles to rec:^i>^jjb|mf in* that 
quaJity^ but that -they refpefled- 'him aj a 
crowned' head, andwouJd readily concur in any 
homage which might be paid hi.m upon that 
ground. They ■ kept their word* Pius VI. was 
complimented by 9 deputation of the fenate, 
confifting of .two catholics and two protdJaats, 
and ftqeived the prefents which the Imperial 
cities are accuftomed to make to diftingui(hed 
perfonages. Every thing that was intcrcfting in 
Augfbourg was fhewn to him, particularly all 
that appertained to the arts and fciences. 
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Pius VL was poffeffed of erudition, at lead la; 
what related to theological affairs. He dif- 
plajed it with affe6lation, and it was celebrated, 
as it generally happens in firailar cafes, by the 
iDoft exaggerated flattery. At the library of the 
city, where his literary knowledge was moft 
confpicuouily difpiayed^ an incideat occurred, 
trifling enough in itfelf, but which |)roduced a 
great effect upon the public mind in Germany, 
The librarian, M. Mertens, who was a proteftant, 
was commiflioned to make a fpeech to him ; 
hut confidermg himfelf as the organ of the whole 
city, in which tiie catholic religioti was coequal 
with his own, he hazarded expreflions fo refpefl:- 
ful, and fo little conformable to the language of 
a heretic, that all thofe of his fe6t toojc great 
offence ; and th4S pontiff himfelf appeared algio^i 
as much embarraffed as flattered. It was <ftill 
worfe when 'thp learned protefta^t wasfeen to 
bend bis knee before the head of the catholic 
.church ; all the fanatics, for there are alfo fana- 
tics among the Lutherans^ fet up an outcry 
againfl: fach idolatry. In vain did Mertens en- 
deavour to excufe himfelf, by faying that genu- 
flexion was one of the ceremonies of the Spanilh 
court/ He was pot forgiven for affording the 
. papifts fo figoal a triumph. 

Pius VI. paffed three days at Augfbourg, iu the 
midfl: of qeren^Qnies, .religious and profane ; ind 
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nowhere did he leave behind him a more favour- 
able idea of his eloquence, afFability, and know- 
kdge. The journals of the day fpeak of thera 
in terms of enthufiafm. 

Augfbourg was interefting to him in more 
than one point of view. It was there that he 
received, for the firft time, the homage of thofe 
refrattory children, whom he had been accuf- 
tomed to hold in horror and deteftation ; it was 
at Augfbourg that the Roman church had re- 
ceived that painful wound which is ftill bleed- 
ing ; and it was there, in (hort, that he found 
himfelf in the prefence of that eleftor of Treves, 
to whom he was indebted for one of the greateft 
confolations that Rome, afflifted by fo many 
teisfortiines, had for a long time received. For 
it was to the folicitation of this devout prince, 
that M. Hontbeim, his fuffiragan, had yielded, 
when he recanted, as we have before obferved, 
his work pXiblilhed under the name of Febro- 
nius, and which was fo formidable to the court 
of Rome. He accordingly took great pleafure 
an the fociety of a client, whofe zeal did not ap- 
pear to him lefe edifying than his birth was il* 
luftrious. He was not, like Jofeph H., one of 
thofe children difobedient to his paternal exhorta- 
tions ; nor was the tribute of refpefit that he re- 
ceived from him mere (how and grimace. Not- 
withftanding his apparent ferenity, he flood in 
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need of confolation ; and found it in the cfFu- 
fions of the pious eleflon 

The fecret chagrin and difquietude which ac- 
companied him from Vienna, manifefted them- 
felves at Augfbourg upon a remarkable occa- 
sion. Among the perfonag«s> more or Jefs di- 
ftinguiflied by their rank, who crowded round 
him, were four prelates of the empire, impercep- 
tible fovereigns, whcfe territory is fcarcely vi- 
fible upon the map. One pf them, bifhop of 
Ochfeuhaufen, in Swabia, converting with him 
in Latin, the pope alked him how many con- 
vents he had belonging to his fee. / have eievetf 
under mcj anfwered the prelate, wiH a/orrowfid 
jair-, but fix of tkem arefituated in the Aujirian dth 
minions. This was recalling painful ideas to the 
mind of Pius VL y for, among other meafures 
that the emperor had taken, he had decreed 
that no prieft in the Auftrian ftates fhould in 
future acknpwledgc a foreign fovereignty. Here 
Pius VI., lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, 
fuffered his painful fecret to efcape him. Ok f 
«ry dear children^ I have left nothing unattempted to 
keep things as they formerly were, or to reftore them 
ta their prifiine ft ate \ but the hnfinefsy how- 
ever ^ is not finally fettled : let us pray and hope. He 
did not exprefs himfelf in this manner in the 
letters which he wrote to Rome* 
/rbree days after, he fet off for. the Tyrol^ 
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the eleftor accompanying him as far as the frott-- 
tier of his little (late. There a feparation took 
place ftill more affecting than the preceding 
ones. On the 7th of May he arrived at Infpruck^ 
where he was received by the archduchefs Eli- 
fabethj the emperor's third fifter. She was abbcft 
in that towfi which was the capital of the Ty- 
rol. Her brother had recommended her to re- 
ceive the fovereign pontiff with all the folemnity 
compatible with her fituation; but the arch- 
duchefs was led by her pious fentiments to. im- 
prove upon the emperor's inftruftions. He was 
received at Brixerx by the bi(hop, who endea- 
voured, by ev^ry mark of refpeft, :to make the 
holy fathet forget the chagrin he had given him 
the preceding year, by ftriftly forbidding the 
clergy of his diocefe the ufe of the bull Umgenitus. 
He arrived at Trent on the loth of May, and 
was received there by the bilhop of that city, fo 
famous in the annals of the Roman church ; but 
he made no ftay. After having paffed through 
Roveredo, he a fecond time entered the Vene-^ 
tian territories. Verona received him with. a 
difplay of all the magnificence of which its fitu- 
ation admits. The wide bed of the Adige, which 
wafhes the walls of that city, reflefited the fplen- 
dour of afuperb illumination. Conduced inpomp 
to the amphitheatre of Verona, and looking down 
from the top of that noble monument of the an- 
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dent Romans upon the vaft enclosure which (ot-^ 
merly was devoted to their pleafures, the fove* 
reign, the great pontiff of modern Rome, la- 
viflied his benedictions upon fixty thoufand of 
the faithful proftrate at his feet. The biftiop of 
Verona was treated by the holy father lefs affec- 
tionately than his flock. He had recently ad* 
^dreffed a paftoral letter to his diocefans in the 
Tyrol, which was too confonant with the prin* 
ciples of the cabinet of Vienna not to give great 
difpleafureito the bifliop of Rome. He had 
dared to fupprefs the confraternities of the Heart 
of Jefus, and of the Lord of St. Francis. He had 
dared to forbid, the admifllon of the pope's in- 
dulgences till they had been examined by him* 
felf, and had obtained the approbation of the 
emperor. It would haverequired a great effort 
of Chriftian charity in Pius VI/ to forgive fuch 
ferious injuries. 

No fimilar circumftance imbittered the plea* 
fure he derived from the brilliant reception that 
awaited him at Vicenza and Padua. He was 
approaching the capital of that republic againft 
which he had more than one caufe of com- 
plaint; and, notwithftanding the repugnance of 
the Sacred College, could not refift the tempta- 
tion of feeing Venice* The fenate, which was 
acquainted with his intention, fent Manin and 
Contarini, two procurators of St» Mark, to meet 
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him as far as the frontiers of the Tyrol, and to. 
prefide over the dntertainments that were pre*, 
pared for him all along the road. His entry into: 
Venice afforded a fpc£tacle, the only one of 
Its kind, perhaps, in the world, and fuch as the. 
Venetians themfelves had never feen. The, pa- 
triarch, and eighteen bifliops of the Venetian: 
ftate, had gone as far as Fufina to receive him^ 
each in his own gondola, and .each furrounded 
by the dignitaries of his diocefe. .Upon the 
banks of the Brenta, he found a gaUey magni- 
ficently adorned, which the doge, and ^^fgmrm 
had fent him. He was thus condufted, fur- 
rounded with a crowd of boats, and gondola^ as 
far as the ifland of San Georgro-in-Alga, fituated 
at the diftance of half a league from the. city. 
There the doge, the fenate, and the principal 
magiftrates of the republic, were waitingfor him 
m their magnificent gala dreffes. Upon per-» 
ceiving them, the pope landed from his^ galley j 
and the doge received him in his arms, and was 
about to fall at his feet, Pius Vl.gracioufly 
prevented himj and from that moment the moft 
friendly intimacy took place between them, and 
began to awaken the fufpicion's^ of the jealous 
fenators a^ppointed to watch over the conduct of 
the doge. . They embarked in the fame gondola 
with the patriarch, and two nuncios^ Garampi 
of Vienna, who had accompanied his. bolinefe 
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tver. fince his departure, and Ranucci of Ve- 
nice. Their retinue feated themfclves in the 
two other gondolas belonging to the doge.^ 
They rowed along, attended by five or fix thou- 
fand boats and other veflels^varioufly ornamented. 
Upon approaching the great canal of the mint, 
which is the true entrance of Venice, the pope 
was faluted with two hundred guns, from feven 
gallies ftationed in that port. For feveral hours 
all the bells in the city announced his arrival. 
The banks of the canals, all the windows, and 
all the roofs of the boufes were crowded with 
fpeftators. Never had fuch univerfal enthu* 
fiafm, nor fuqh a concourfe of people, been feen 
at Venice $ nor could any city in Europe exhibit 
a multitude of fpeftators confiding of fuch mot-» 
ley -groups. After empty, but brilliant cere- 
monies, the pope was taken to fee every, thing 
remarkable that Venice contained. <The Vene'- 
tians had referv^d for him the fpeftacle moft 
likely to gratify ! his curiofity; the ceremony of 
the marriage of the doge to the Adriatic fea. It 
was regularly celebrated on the Afcenfion-day ; 
but this year it was deferred till Whit-monday, 
on account of the pope. Every thing was pre- 
p?ired to make the fight ^s pleafing to him as 
poflibfe. Th^ preceding evening he had offi- 
ciated with great pomp in one of the principal 
churches of.the city. . The day gf bis departure 
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was drawing; near.: Entreaties were vain ; his 
refolution was nat to bs (liaken. What could 
be his motive:? On this Jc is:iibt:«afjr to form any 
conjefture; for. Pius YJ, could fometinies bjp 
fecret andteferyed. It had, however, beeiite* 
marked, that the. doge had been extremely pro- 
digal of his attentions to .the pope; that he bad 
had feveral conferences with, him, which were 
thought too familiar ; ^and that fomefime^, even 
in public, he had affeftcd to ipeat to him in. a 
whifpcr. What fecrets could he bjav? to" com- 
municate ? Could the-nominfll head of the rer 
public, who is fubje£l to more rigorous laws than 
the meaneft citizen, have any thing to conceal 
from the knowledge of the fenate ? The repub* 
lie had firmly refifted the ufurped authority of 
the Holy See. By vindicating its unalienable 
rights, it had afBi£ted the fovereign pontifE 
Did the doge wifli to footh the pope's Tcfent** 
ment of this fevere coriduft^ to give him cori- 
folation, or even hopes ? Did he wifli to make 
his peace at the expenfe of his fovereign ? The 
gloomy flate-inquifitors doubtlefs conceived fuf- 
picions, and did not hide them from the doge. 
They reminded him, in harlh terms, of his de- 
pendence, his duty, and his danger* The pope 
perceived it, and repented having done the jea- 
lous fenate an honour of which the Sacred Col- 
lege thought 4t ii-mvorthy. vHei.was. afraid .q£ 
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being a fource of trouble to his afFeftibnate hoft, 
whofe affability inight be conftrued into a crime 
againft tbe ftate ; and fet off froni Venice oa 
Whit-funday, without waiting for the ceremony, 
ftilL more abfurd than pompous, which was to 
be celebrated on the following day. 

He paffed a fecond time through Padua, where 
new honours awailed him. On his arrival at 
Caiiaro, which was the boundary between the 
Venetian and the ecclefiaftical ftates, he took 
leaveof the two procurators of St. Mark, who 
bad acco*T)panied.him thus far. He was received 
iipoA tb^ banks of. the Po by cardinals Des Lances 
and Garaffa, :who were come to Congratulate 
him on his return to Italy^ After having paffed 
over the bridge recently » built acrofs the Po, he 
made his folemn entry into Ferrara, the firft city 
of his dominions, aiid immediately. refumed the 
exercife of his fovereignty. Da the very day 
after his arrival he held a confiftory, in which 
he proclaimed the dignity conferred on cardinal 
Helrzan, whofe nomination he had, according to 
a whimfical cuftbm, referved in petto iot three 
years. He raifed to the fame dignity the arch- 
bifliop of Ferrara and the good cardinal Mattei, 
who will agaija be^ brought forward when we 
have occafion ta fpeak of the Roman revolution, 
•i bis prelate joined to the piety of his profeffxon 
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a peaceable difpofition ; but his mind was in- 
clined to fuperftition, and a blind devotion to the 
maxims of the Holy See. His exaltation afto- 
nifhed a part of the inhabitants of Rome,- and 
wa^ a triumph for the Jcfuitical party, who 
thence concluded that PiusVL had not been 
perverted by his travels. • 

At Bologna, he received an aflpedionate vifit 
from one of his moft faithful and moft illuftrious 
children, the duke of Parma, who had Jpherited 
none of the philofophical boldnefs with which 
his father had dared to refift the prctenfions of 
the court of Rome. At Imola, he was redeived 
by his uncle, cardinal Bandi ; on the gate of 
Faenza he found flattering infcriptions, by which 
his vanity was much gratified. At Cefeiia, he 
had an enjbyment of another kind. He there 
found his family affembled, happy to fee and to 
welcome him again to his native place. "Conti* 
nuing his route afterwards through Pefaro, Fano, 
and Sinigaglia, he arrived at Ancbna, where he 
was received with great parade. A ftatue had 
been erefted in that city, reprefenting him giving 
his benediftion to the people ; but it was fome- 
thing elfe that the inhabitants of AnCona ex- 
pefted from his magnificence. He' paid a vifit 
to their port, where he was received with a fa- 
lute of artillery and martial muficj went on 
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board a (hip which had been prepared for him, 
and for a moment fancied that he was poffeffed 
of a:navy. He made a very fliort flay at our 
Lady of Loretto, Recanati, and Macerata; peri- 
forming, however, divine worfhip, and diftri^tf- 
ing benedidlions wherever he flopped. ■'^' 

\As he approached Rome, his route was 

marked by accumulated homages of refpe^i 

and flupid admiration. In feveral places he 

pafTed under triumphal arches; in others he 

found pompous infcriptions. At Foh'gno, fome 

nuns of a poor convent folicited relief: li would 

Jheoffio ufe to yoUy anfwered the pope, j»o«r convent 

will be immediately fupprejfed. It was fo, in reality, 

a fhort time after; but the fupprefTion of-mo- 

4iafteries, from whatever quarter it came, was 

fure to be a fource of chagrin to the holy father. 

The expulfion of thefe poor nuns from their 

convent occafioned an infurreftion among the 

people J and to fupprefs it, the two authorities 

were obliged to concert meafures. The magi- 

ftrate came to the afTiftance of the bifliop, and 

ordered the rioters to be apprehended. There 

are times and places in which inclination alone 

are infufficient^to operate the moft lifeful and 

even the mod trifling reforms. 

From Foligno, Pius VI. proceeded through 

Spoletto and Narni to Otricoli. In the latter 

T4 
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place he had an opportunity of making a parade 
of his tafte for the arts and fciences, which the 
many curiofities of every kind that he had feen*, 
during the laft two months, had, only ferved to 
revive. Carara, the fecretary of the 'Congrega* 
tion of the council, who in a profefiion, in genie- 
ral devoted to inutility, had cultivated the .fine 
arts with fuc.cefs, was waiting for him at Otrir 
coli. It was he who was charged to continue 
in the environs of that place the excavations 
which had already furnifhed the Mufaum Pio 
Clementmtim with the moft exquifite monuments 
of art, antique ftatues, bufts, columns, tripods, 
and mofaics. Pius VI, applauded thefe difco- 
veries as his own work, and, after having given 
orders to proceed with the excavations, took 
the road to Civita Caftellana 5 the laft place at 
which he flept before his arrival at Rome. He 
there found two perfons whom he had made 
happy during his journey, monfignor Campa- 
nelli, recently elevated to the office of pope's 
auditor, and monfignore Erlkine, whom he had 
appointed promoter of the faith. Thefe prema- 
ture favours had fatisfied none but thofe who 
had received them. Campanelli and Erlkine 
were two upftarts, who had a$'yet deferved but 
little of the Holy See. The favour they en- 
joyed was an additional grievance, with which 
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the pope's impolicy furniftied the mal-contents 
of Rome, whom he (hould rather have thought 
of appealing. But for fome time paft he feemed 
condemned to a£l unfeafonably upon every 
occttfion*. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Pope's Arrival and Reception at Rome, 



U. 



' PON approaching his capital, Pius VI. rt- 
ceived teftimonies fo expreffive of the fetisfaftion 
felt at his return, that a man more modeft than 
himfelf might have believed them fincet^. 
Whether, however, he was tired of homages, or 
confcious that he did not deferve thofe that were 
referved for him, he requefted and obtained that 
a part of them (hould be fupprefled. It was in- 
tended to ere£t a triumphal arch upon the P/- 
azza del popolo, which he was to crofs, to illu- 
minate all the quarters of the town through 
ti^hich he was to pafs, and to celebrate his entry 
by fireworks, concerts, a great entertainment, 
and even a ball. It was alfo the intention of the 
Sacred College to go and meet liini at the Porta 
delpopolo. Pius VI. declined all thefe honours : 
he only permitted Albani, the dean of the cardi- 
nals, cardinal Antonelli, his favourite, and his 
beloved nephew, the duke de Nemi, to come and 
receive him at Ponto Molle. He could not, 
however, efcape from all thofe noify teftimonies 
of public joy, which are rather matters of form 
thanof real refpe£t s from falutcs of artillery, the 
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ringing of the numerous bells of Rome, and the 
illumination of the principal hotels. But thofe 
efFufions of. the heart, thofe fpontaneous accla* 
mations which a contented people pour forth, 
but which cannot be extorted from them, all 
thofe teftimonies of affeflionand gratitude which 
Evfovereign muft and ought to feel, were not 
\€ty prodigally bellowed ; and this he muft have 
perceived. It was not that the Roman people 
doubted of his fuccefs with, the emperor ; and 
even if they had, Pius VL having othef* claims 
upon their afFeftion, would have been pitied, 
and have been only the more beloved ; but mat* 
ters which more nearly concerned them were the 
meafure of their fentiments in regard to the pon- 
tiff. The whole ecclefiaftical ftate, particularly^ 
the capital) complained aloud of the high price 
of provifions ; and it was not by their filence 
only tbat his fubjefts had exprefled their difcon« 
tent. All along the road from Bologna he had 
heard the moft bitter complaints ; received the 
moft energetic petitions ; and the momentary 
enthufiafm^ occafioned by his return, did not 
efface the unpleafant imprellions they had made- 
While he was pafling in ftate through the ftreets 
of his capital, fome of thofe; expreflions were 
heard which courtiers czWfeditious. The cardi- 
nals and the prelates who were about him, con- 
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cealcd, or difj^uifed the truth. Cardinal Palla- 
vicini, his fccretary of ftate, an honeft^ though a 
weak man, felt much concern, but faid nothing. 
The cardinal de Bernishimfelf, perhaps the nK)tt 
fincere of bis. friends, did not dare to break a 
filence, fo fcrupulouily obferved by thofe. about 
the pope's perfonj bot from that time he was 
accuftomed toffay, //^/>^/«l^ that- the fei^n of 
Pius VI.- .will in the end cofi Mm many a tear, llie 
common people, wlio had lefs difcretion, re- 
vealed to him whatiwas fo carefully kept fecreti 
A few days after his xeturi\ he was hifled in the 
ftreets of Rome.; and dared no longer' go oulon 
foot. But at that time one thing only occupied 
his mind. He was perfuaded that he. had im^ 
^aortalifed himfelf by his apoftolical journey; 
end, by way of obtaining credit for his fuccefs, 
wasJoud in his.praife of . Jofeph IL. In: his firft 
interview. with his moft intimate friends, he in^ 
geououfly faid : " The emperor has a great deal 
** of religion. He affured me;, and proved, that 
** he was the beft catholic upon the face of the 
" earth. It was by his counfellors that he was 
** led aftray, after the death of his refppftable 
"mother.** The wife, but fevere miniftef of 
Spain, agreed that his journey did him honour j 
" but I doubt," added he, " whether it will be 
" ufcful to.religion and the Holy See." — '^ GivQ 
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*^' me time,'* replied the holy father, " and you 
". (hall fee that I will obtain ipdre.from the em- 
" perpr thaa you may perhaps imag'ine/' 

The truth, and it was foon evident, even to 
the moft undifcerning, was, that he had fufFeted 
hitnfelf to be impofed upon by the wheedling 
manners of Jofeph II., and to be deceived by his 
v&gu.e and unmeaning proniifes. Jofeph, when 
he chofe to take the trouble, was fure to pleafe; 
and he neglefted nothing to make himfelf agree- 
able to the pope. Penetrating and artful, he 
was foon acquainted with his adverfary, who was 
a perfeft ftranger to the language of courts, and 
had neither define nor power to diffemble. He 
eafily divinied his indin^itions, and took care to 
flatter the propenfity which he difcovered for 
the defun£t fociety of Jefus. This, indeed, was 
one of the great means employed to gain his 
point. Accordingly Pius VL, on his return, 
proud of the emperor*s concurrence in his fenti- 
rnents, was lefs careful to conceal that afFefction, 
which the courts of Verfailles and Madrid had 
long fufpefted, in fpite of his proteftations to the 
contrary. He took a pleafure in repeating to 
the minifters of thofe courts, that , the emperor 
had faid to him : " If the.fuppreiSon of the Jc- 
*' fuits had depended upon me, it (hould not 
" have taken place; Charles III. was in the 
''..*wrop^ tQ iofiftiUpon it with fo mwch warjuith; 
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•' hut the emprefe of Ruffia is fully rcfolved t^ 
•* preferve at leaft the feed:'^Yvi% VL, hy thcfe 
communitations, prepared himfelf an excufc for 
the condefcenfion which he did not delay (hew- 
ing, upon this occafion, to the formidable Ca- 
therine. But he betrayed his own fecret \ and 
the minifters of France and Spain exprcfled to 
him their uneafinefs. No matter, faid they, if 
the emprefs of Ruffia keep the Jefuits in her 
empire, provided yqu do not acknowledge them 
as fuch. Upon which the pope haftened to 
juftify the fufpicion, and again protefted that he 
would fulfil the promife he had made. 

The queftion, however, was to give a formal 
account of this journey, which had made fo' 
much noife, and been fo very expenfive, to dazzle 
at leaft the credulous, and to obtain the applaufe 
that had been fo fparingly dealt out to him oh 
his arrival. He had taken time to prepare a 
pompous narrative, which was not ready till 
three months after his return. Notwithftand- 
ing the high opinion he entertained of his own 
eloquence, and the fmall fliare- of confidence he 
repofed in cardinal Pallavacini, he chofe^to fub» 
mit this narrative to his judgment. The cardi- 
nal found it prolix and minute, and took the li«* 
berty of making a great many eraferaents, which 
did not make it appear lefs tedious and unfea- 
fonable. The pope delivered it with great em- 
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pbflfis, in a fokmn confiftory held on the a^d of 
September. After a multiplicity of particulars, 
-which ferved only to prove his puerile vanity, he 
thus concluded : ** The great genius of the em- 
** peror Jofeph, his very particular afFeQion, of 
** which we have received fo many proofs, his 
" affability, his philanthropy, had appeared to 
*^ u$ a favourable augury ; and we muft confefs, 
*■ added he, that our confidence has not been de^ 
*f ceivsdp Indeed we have already obtained from 
" h,is equity fome important conceflions, and 
" he likewife gives us hopes of obtaining feveral 
« others." 

The Sacred College did not expe£l to hear 
from the mouth of the pope only a long account 
of compliments and ceremonies. What had 
^€ catholic church, meaning themfelves, befie* 
fited by this journey, the objeft of which was td 
, convert the* emperor ^ This was a fubjeCl in re- 
gard to which the pontiff left them in total ig- 
norance. It is true that he promifed, by a brief, 
to make the whole catholic wbrld acquainted 
with the advantages he had gained. But this 
promife would have been difficult to fulfij. The 
events which took place ftiortly after his return 
to Rome would but too fully have contradi6ied 
ihe affertions that he might, perhaps, have ven- 
tured to infert in his brief. 

His journey, which had met^witb foJittle ap- 
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probation, even at Rome, before it was begun, 
became, when it was finilfaed, a fubjefl of bitter 
reproaches, and even of inveftive* A (hort time - 
after holding his confiftory, the expeftation of 
•which had, perhaps, fufpetided the refentment of 
the difcontented, he found upon his praying-defk 
a virulent writings which, among other abufe, 
contained the following phr^fe ; What Gregory 
VIL^ the greateft ofpriejisy had ejlablijhedy Pius VL^ 
the lowejl of priejlsy has dejiroyed. In the mouth 
of a philofopher this would have been an eulo- 
gium. It was a calumny in the mouth of a fa- 
natic. The pope was very much aflfefled at this- 
injuftice. He fubmitted to it with a refignation 
that does him honour. He wrote with his pencil 
the following anfwer at the bottom of the abufive 
paper : The kingdom of Chrijl is not of this world: 
he who diftributes heavenly crowns, taketh not away 
ferifhable crowns. Render to Cafar the things that 
are Cafar^Sy and to God the things that are God's. 
Pius VI. would have faved himfelf a great deal 
of vexation, had he regulated his conduct by 
thefe maxims; but even to profefs them was 
much for a pope. This anfwer, indeed, dif- 
played as much dejeftion as it did moderation. 
It fufficiently indicated that Pius VL, was begin- 
ning to open his eyes. From that period every 
thing concurred to involve him in affliflion. 
The formidable claims of Jofeph II., the opinions 
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of the enlightened men at that time in Europe, 
found partifan^ even at Rome. It was difco- 
vered that two bookfellers there privately fold 
feveral pamphlets againft the authority of the 
Holy See, and againft celibacy, the works of that 
pretended Febronius, the real author of which 
had made a folemn abjuration of them ; and the 
differtations of a learned German, named Eybel, 
as attraftive by their contents as by their titles : 
IV hat is the pope ? What is a cardinal ? What is a 
bijhop ? The two delinquents were brought be- 
fore the Holy Office, did penance in the audience 
chamber, received a blow with a ftick at each of 
the verfes of the 51ft pfalm, recited in their pre- 
fence, and paid a fine of five hundred crowns to 
the treafury of the propaganda ^ which profeffed 
maxims fomewhat diflferent from thofe they 
wiQied to diffeminate. This noife ferved only to 
bring into greater vogue the pamphlets which 
gave fo much alarm, excited a degree of interefl: 
in favour of the bookfellers, and much indig- 
nation againft their perfecutors, . 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Seque/ of tie Papers Difputes with the Emperor. 
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UT Pias VI. had vexations far more poi- 
gnant to experience from that prince, whom he 
confidered his friend. In the firft place, before 
the end of this year, a month of which he 
had paffed in intimacy with him, he learned 
that Jofeph II. was about to deprive all the 
churches of his dominions of their landed 
eftates. Pius VI., armed with all the weapons 
of the Gofpel, wrote to him a letter, in which he 
quoted the facred fcriptures, invoked the facred 
apoftles, cited the facred canons, reminded him 
of his promifes, which, alas I he had alfo conix^ 
dtrcd facred. — " What would your majefty then 
" prove that you have had no regard for my ad-^ 
** vice, or at leaft that it has been foon forgotten ! 
" Where then are thofe proteftations of attach- 
" ment to the purity of religion, thofe orthodox 
" principles which your majefty profeffes, &c. 
" &c." This long and pathetic letter was dated 
the 3d of Auguft. Ten days after, Jofeph re- 
turned a dry and laconic anfwer. — " The re- 
" ports which alarm you are falfe; and, without 
" fearching into the texts of the holy fcriptures. 
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^ wKich are fubj^ft to various interpretations 
•* and explanations, I feel within me a monitor 
^ that inftrufts me, as a legiflator and as a pro- 
** teftor of religion, what it is fit I fliould 
** do, or what I (hould omit ; and with the juft 
** and upright difpofition which I know I poflefs, 
" this monitor can never lead me into error/* 

Such an anfwer was certainly not a favourable 
omen. But Pius VI., faithful to the advice 
which Jefus Chrift gave to his difciples,/to make 
themfelves like unto children, was, like them, 
eafily alarmed, eafily reaffured, pafling rapidly 
from chagrin to ferenity of mind, from dejeftion 
to hope. He could not be perfuaded that the 
incomparable Jofeph II. meant to deceive him. 
" Oh, no!" faid he; ** but his minifters have 
'^ altered the fubftance of what we had together 
" agreed upon." — And it was in the midft of 
thcfe fubjefts of alarm that he held this confiftory, 
and delivered that difcourfe of which we have 
already fpoken. His exterior, in public, cbrre- 
fponded with that fecurity which he was defirous 
(hould obtain credit ; but his temper, which he 
could reprefs when he was exhibiting himfelf, 
broke out • in private- To the people of his 
houfehold he was impatient, paflSonate even to 
brutality, and rude in his converfation ; he who 
afFe£led all the forms of urbanity, who ufed the 
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pureft and moil elegant language in his prepared 
fpeeches, the ftyle of which breathed mildnefs, 
charity, and all the Chriftian virtues. Even car- 
dinal Pallavicini did not efcape his rough beha- 
viour. Convinced of the inutility of his advice, 
he in the end was filent, as were the reft of the 
Sacred College. Bernis himfelf kept upon the 
referve. He continued to receive from the pope 
proofs of afFeftion and cortfidence ; but he knew 
him to be imprudent, he faw him under the in- 
fluence of perfidious advifers, mifled either by 
fanaticifm or ambition. Since his return from 
Vienna, his principal confidants were the Ex- 
jefuit Zaccaria, and the cardinal Gerdyl ; who 
from that period, looking forward to the papacy, 
leaned towards the Jefuits. 

Pius VI. affe6led a particular friendfliip for car- 
dinal dcs Lances, formerly one of the moft violent 
antagonifts of the defunft fociety, and now be- 
come one of its warmeft partifans. It was in the 
intercourfe of thefe fufpicious friends that he im- 
bibed his hopes and his rules of conduflt. Little 
fufceptible of durable impreffions, after haying 
grieved for a while, he confoled him/elf: his health 
had not fuffered from this combination of circum- 
ftances, w^hich would have fretted any other per- 
fon to death: It was his wifli to reign and to 
live a long times and thofc who watched him 
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clofely, clearly faw that, as long as the dogm^^ 
was not openly attacked, he would patientljr 
endure every thing elfe. 

He therefore alio bore with that conftant apa- 
thy, which has attended him even in thefe latter 
times, the fuppreflion of all the mendicant or- 
ders in the hereditary ftates ; the fubjeStion of 
all the religious orders to the authority of the 
bifliops; and, what muft have appeared ftill more 
painful, a new edidt of the emperor, which took 
from the datario the nomination to all the bifliop- 
rics of the Milanefe apd of Mantua. Jofeph, 
entirely taking off the ma(k, called himfelfin 
this td\&, fupreme guardian Of the churchy andadmi- 
niftrator of all its temporal effe£ls. What thefe ex-" 
preflions meant and foreboded was not mifun- 
derftood at Rome, Pius VI. alone appeared not 
to perceive their tendency. 
' At the fame time, the eniperor fuppreffed all 
the ufelefs convents, applied their revenues to 
the expenfes of the ftate ; took upon himfelf the 
nomination to all benefices which fhould fall 
vacant during the months referved for the pope ; 
reftricled the prerogatives and the jurifdi£lion of 
the nuncio, &c. &c. And thefe examples, 
(which would have been fo fcandalous at any- 
other period, and, a century before, have occa- 
fioned fbhifms, infurreftions, and perhaps a civil 
war) were imitated by feveral princes of the em- 
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pire, by fome eleftors, and even by the eleflor of 
Treves, whom the pope had found fo fubmiffive 
at the time of his paffing through Augflbourg. 
Every thing announced that the reiga of the 
pontiff of Rome was drawing near its end. 

The principal, nay the fole objeft, for fome 
time, of the folicitude of the pope, the dogma, an 
obfcure word, fubjeft to fo many interpretar 
tions, was not as yet direfilly attacked. One 
only of the ordinances of the emperor could lead 
the timid or fanatic catholics to think it in 
danger. This was his edi6t concerning tolera- 
tion, which was dated in 1781, and which Jo- 
feph himfelf, enlightened by experience, had in 
fome refpefts modified. This fubjeft had been 
agitated more than once in his conferences with 
Pius VI., who was fearful of feeing audacious 
herefy, by the means of this proteQing ediGt, 
gradually invade the domain of the catholic 
church. Jofeph had endeavoured to reaffure 
him, but had met with little fuccefs. He had 
given him, towards the end of the year 1782, fo 
many caufes of chagrin, that he thought it his 
duty to addrefs him a few lines of confolation at 
the beginning of the following year. He there- 
fore wrote to him in a friendly ftyle, which very 
well anfwered its purpofc, that this edicSt con- 
cerning toleration, which had fo much alarmed 
him, had occafioned fcarcely any apoftacy s that 
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be had taken meafurcs to prevent there being as 
little as poffiblc ; that he was in hopes of thus 
coming to an amicable arrangement with him 
upon feveral other points. Thefe few words, 
for fome time, reftored the credulous pontiff to 
tranquillity; but it was of little duration. 

Pius VI., encouraged by this fort of invitation, 
entered into a regular correfpondence with Jo- 
feph : he wrote him confidential letters, relying 
much upon this means of flopping him in his 
career of reform, which the emperor ran with 
more ardour than ever. The pontiff thought 
that the mifchief was increafing; it was there- ^ 
fore neceffary to recur to fome effectual remedy^ 
I Jhall explain myf^fy faid he, to the minifters of 
France and Spain, who now found him a little 
more willing to take advice. They reprefentcd 
to him, that, \ij writing familiarly to the empe- 
ror, he would commit himfelf, without obtaining 
any thing; to this he anfwered with ingenu- 
ous warmth: ^* But it is neceffary that we let 
^Jhim know what we think, in fuch manner a$ 
^< we can, that we may have nothing to reproach 
** ourfelve^ with either before God or man ; that 
^' if the emperor fliould think proper to laugh at 
*• us, // would ie the worfefor him, as it has been to 
f* fo many others : we muft not, however, for that 
** reafon, iiegleft our duty. Of this we are 
^^ affured, that theCe reproaches can never ini- 
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'* tate him, as he hears every thing quietly, 
** whatever it may be, and does afterwards as he 
" pleafes^ The perfons with whom he was 
holding this converfation did not know whether to 
complain or to laugh at his fimplicity. They 
faw that he was in a critical fituation. Jofeph 
II , firm in his plan, had nominated the prelate 
Vifconti to the archbifliopric of Milan, without 
the concurrence of the Holy See. Nothing; was 
more fimple, or more reconcileable with true ca- 
tholicifm ; but nothing, at the fame time, was 
more derogatory to the before-received ufages, 
or more contrary to the' pretenfions of the court 
of Rome, which conftrued thefe ufages into 
rights. It was not without the greateft repug- 
nance that Pius VI. confirmed this riomination ; 
but he was anxious to prevent a fchifm, of which 
the emperor had not the fmalleft apprehenfion. 
The pope's friends advifed him to relieve him- 
felf by an expedient that might conciKate every 
thing. Anfwer the emperor, faid they, that 
upon his recommendation, M. Vifconti will be 
preconifed archbifhop of Milan at the firft con- 
fiftory. The pope, upon this occafion, was un- 
ufually obftinate: he fent to the emperor no 
longer one of thofe friendly and confidential let- 
ters, which had been fo fruitlefs, and which Jo- 
feph ridiculed among thofe about him, made 
public fome pafTages, and even caufed others to 
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be printed, but wrote a true brief, in which he 
fpoke the antiquated language of the head of the 
church. He would have done much better in fol- 
lowing the advice of Bemis and chevalier Azara. 
The letter was fent back to him from Vienna, 
without a fingle word of anfwer. He was ia 
defpair, when an event which he expefted, but 
which he did not believe fo near, occurred to 
confole his vanity, and made fome rays of hope 
gleam on his pontifical heart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

T/ie Efriperor^s Jowrmy to Italy* 

X O an ardent mind, and a violent difpofition, 
Jofeph II. joined -more goodriefs and juftice than 
was generally fuppofed in Europe. Perfevering 
to obftinacy in the plans which he had once 
adopted, he did not allow himfelf to be flopped 
by any of the little confiderations that render 
fo many of them abortive in others. He was 
not afraid of giving difquietude to thofe who 
might fufFer from his meafures ; but he was not 
above beftowing upon them fuch unimportant 
confolations as he thought compatible with his 
dignity. He had an inordinate defire of cele- 
brity. It was his wifti that the attention of Eu-? 
rope might be conftantly fixed upon him. He 
poffefled an aiSlivity of body and mind which 
confumed him, and accelerated his death. Two 
circumftances made him fond of travelling: firft, 
becaufe diftruftful of others, and having fullcon- 
fidence in himfelf, he did not imagine that he 
was matter of any thing but what had come 
under his own eyes ; and in the next place, he 
wiflied to render himfelf the objeft of general 
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admiration for his t5ilents,which wereat once both 
brilliant and folid, for his learning, which was 
cxtenfive, and for his external plainnefs, which 
pretty well concealed his pride. He had pro- 
mifed Pius VI. to return his vifit. He was not 
willing to facrifice any of his ideas i but he did 
not make the torments he caufed him a matter of 
fport. In Ihort, he wiflied to evince that he was 
not moi^e eafily to be (haken, when in clofe con- 
ference, than at a diftance ; not more in his phi- 
lofophical court than in the centre of fuperfti- 
tious Italy. He knew that his late reforms 
caufed a great fenfation at Rome, and were 
there talked of in a ftyle fomewhat like threats. 
He was defirous of (hewing that he knew how 
to brave ftorms of every kind.- His auftere chan- 
cellor of ftate, the prince of Kaunitz, firm, 
haughty, and inflexible, encouraged him in his 
perfeverance in refpeft to the EccleCaftical See, 
and exprefled himfelf, on the fubjeft of the re- 
iiftance of the bifliop of R6me, with greater 
harfhnefs than even the emperor himfelf. He 
had faid very publicly, that if Pius VL refufed to 
preconiCa the archbiftiop of Milan, he would 
aflemble the bifliops of Lombardy, and, accord- 
ing to the pra£lice of the primitive church, 
would caufc to be conferred by them the cano- 
nical inftitution to fuch individuals as the empee 
rcr had appointed : that if the court of Rome ' 
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IhouW peifift in this refufal, it would caufe a 
rupture with that government. Such was the 
fituation of the court of Vienna with refpedl to 
the Holy See in the month of December. The 
emperor's minifter, at Rome was cardinal Her* 
zan, a well-meaning man, but weak and timid, 
and frightened at the talk which had been 
afligned him. Unfteady and wavering, between, 
his duty as a member of the Sacred College, and 
that impofed upon him by his fituation, he con- 
fulted, hefitated, and trembled; when an inci- 
dent, which happened altogether unexpeftedly, 
occurred to relieve him^ for a time at leaft, of his 
embarraffment. 

The emperor left Vienna on the 6th of De- 
cember, after having named prince Kaunitz di- 
reftor-general of all the current affairs, and an- 
nounced to all the ambaffadors at his court that 
he was going to fet out upon a journey which 
he conjidered as necejfary. The only circumftance. 
from which a probable conjefture could be 
formed as to the objefit of his journey, was, that, 
he carried with him feveral of the afts relative' 
to his difputes with the court of Roip.e. He 
took his route by Clagenfurt, where he fpent; 
feveral hours with the archduchef§ Mary- Anne; 
croffed the Tyrol, Mantua, and Bologna, and on 
the i8th arrived at Florence. The king of Swe- 
den, who was then travelling under the name of 
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count de Haga, happened to be at that city at 
the fame time, and was about to proceed to 
Rome. This having been communicated to 
Pius VI., he had fent a courier to meet him. 
Jofeph, who had a ftrong propenfity to thiags 
out of the common road, and was difpofed to 
play a trick upon Guftavus, for whom he had no 
great regard, fet out fome hours before him, met 
the courier, paffed himfelf for the count de 
Haga, and under that name entered Rome on 
the afternoon of the 23d December. He 
alighted at the houfe of his minifter, who, in bis 
extreme furprife, contemplated him as his deli- 
verer, rather than as his fovcreign, 

Jofeph had not been at Rome fince 1769. 
Among the perfons he had there known; the 
chevalier Azara, who was then agent of the 
court of Spain, had particularly attracted hi$ 
attention. He had conceived the mod favour* 
able opinion of his fagacity, energetic character, 
and all the .other qualities which he has fince dif- 
piayed. Without making himfelf known to any 
perfon, he wrote to the Spanifh minifter, requeft- 
ing a conference with him that very evening; 
and begging him to fix upon one of the theatres 
at Rome as a rendezvous. The chevalier Azara 
had boxes at every public .place : he fent the 
emperor all the keys of them, defiring him to 
make his choice, andpromifing to vifit them all. 
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0n6 after another, till he found hini. In th* 
mean time, the emperor had himfelf condufted^ 
by his minifter, to the pope's apartments. ThcJ 
news of his arrival had not yet reached the Va-* 
tican, where that of the king of Sweden was only 
known, who every moment was cxpedted to 
make his appearance. All of a fudden the car- 
dinal Pallavicini was informed that the emperor 
was arrived. The cardinal could hardly believe 
it : the pope was ftruck with a furprife bor- 
dering upon terror. Every preparation was 
nvaking to give him a proper reception ; when 
Jofeph, in his uniform, appeared at the door of 
the holy father's clofet. 

Pius VI., although thunder-ftruck at fo abrupt 
a vifit, received him with every token of fatis* 
faftion. They held a pretty long, but vague 
conference, and afterwards went together to St, 
Peter's church. The pope offered the emperor 
a praying-defk by the fide of his own. Jofeph, 
who could afFeft fimplicity to admiration, mo- 
deftly declined that honour, and knelt a little 
behind the pontiflF. They parted foon after. 
" This church," faid the emperor to the pope, 
** is not the proper place for compliments, per- 
** mit me to go and vifit your mufeuiti.-' The 
pope's two nephews accompanied him thither ; 
but the -appointment which he had made with 
the minifter of Spain interefted him much more* 
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He quitted every thing to repair to the box he 
had cbofen, where he was foon joined by the 
chevalier Aaara. Jofeph IL was exceedingly 
vexed at this firft converfation being interrupted 
by feveral intruders, eager to pay theif court to 
him, and who were very coldly received. The 
king of Sweden was of the number, and was no 
better treated than the reft. Goodnight, county 
faid the emperor abruptly to him ; and imme'* 
diately after left the box, followed by the cheva- 
lier Azara, with whom he paid his refpeds to 
fome Romati ladies that w,ere prefent at the re* 
pfefentation, and haftily returned the vifit he had 
received from the king of Sweden : impatient to 
efcape from the uninterefting crowd, and to re- 
fume the thread of his converfation with the 
Spanifh minifter^ he hurried him into a retired 
place, where they paffed fom^ hours tete-a-tete. ' 
It is fince known, what the credulous Pius 
VL was far from doubting, that in this confer- 
ence Jofeph had unfolded, with great heat, a 
plan that was about to aftonifh all Europe. He 
intended no lefs than to break entirely with the 
court of Rome. Jofeph had forefeen and com- 
bined every thing : he was fure of the confent 
and concurrence of thirty-fix biihops of his do- 
minions. The dogma, the ecclefiaftical hierarchy, 
were to remain untouched; -but he was to with- 
draw his fubjefts from that pontifical fupre# 
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macy^ which was of no benefit to the ieffence of 
religion, and was only calculated to produce civil 
difturbances> and, perhaps, to recall the fury of 
fanaticifm. In his opinion the church was a 
branch of the ftate, and it was the duty of a 
fovereign to fubjeft it to temporal laws, and 
hold its minifters in the fame dependence a^ 
other fubje£ts. He could no longer acknow- 
ledge the authority of Rome ; he laughed at her 
thunders, which had in former times overthrown 
the world, but which at prefent could only im- 
pofe upon children and old women. The papifts 
called him a fchifmatic, which gave him little 
uneafinefs. The churches would be lefs rich, 
the priefts more exemplary, the monks far lefs 
numerous: the benefit would be general; it would 
promote public tranquillity, morality, and even 
the caufe of religion itfelf. Jofeph IL, it is faid, 
never was more eloquent, more determined, or 
difplayed more, than on this occafion, the 
ftrength of his genius and extent of his know* 
ledge. 

The chevalier Azara, who had liftencd with 
attention, and without interruption (for this was 
the manner of carrying on a converfation with 
Jofeph II.), at length obtained a hearing. He. 
had no fmall difficulty to make him feel the in- 
conveniences of fo precipitate a refolution. It 
was not, faid he, yet indifpenfable 5 the noifc 
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that it would make might produce difagreeable 
confequeilces even to the emperor himfelf. If 
be had no fears from the fanatigifm of Rome, 
was not that which prevailed in a great part of 
his own dominions to be dreaded? The pope 
was obftinate, becaufe he was ill-advifed ; but 
was it not poffible to make him alter his opi- 
nion ? Could the emperor not attain his ends at 
lefs expenfe ? Was it not neceffary to referve vi- 
olent remedies for evils altogether incurable? 
&c. &c, 

Thefe arguments, from a man whom the em- 
peror efteemed, and whofj? principles and inten- 
tions could not be fufpefted, appeared to make 
a confiderable impreffion upon his mind* He 
broke off the conference with the moft concili- 
atory difpofition. Few perfons were at that 
time acquainted with his fentiments on his ar- 
rival at Rome. It appeared even that he did 
not difclofe them to cardinal de Bernis, for 
whom he had, in other refpefts, great afFeftion 
and efteem ; but he could not explain himfelf to a 
prince of the church as freely as to a lay minifter, 
who was neither likely to have the fame interefts 
nor the fame prejudices. Except in this he 
treated the cardinal with the greateft attention, 
and repofed in him a confidence which the other 
might have conceived to be unlimited. " Were 
^' you not much furprifed," faid he, " at my unex- 
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" pe£led arrival at Rome ?"^ — ^ Undoubtedly," 
replied the cardinal.—" I did not wifh the 
^* Romans to believe that they could intimidate 
" me, and that I was unable to anfwer the ar* 
" guments contained in a letter which the pope 
" lately wrote me, and which I fent back to him 
'^ becaufe it was an improper one for me to re- 
" ceive, and was not ^t all calculated to make 
"me alter my refolution ; for I never deviate 
" from a; plan which I have adopted upon ma* 
*^ ture reflexion. Another motive of my jour- 
'^ ney to Rome was to return the long vifit which 
<* the pope paid me at Vienna, I have a regard 
" for the per/on of Pius FL : he is a good kind of 
^^ man. You would laugh if you could hear what 
** pafTes at our conferences : he often grows 
^^ warm, and even fometimes gets angry y I let 
*^ him go on his own way ; while I keep my 
" temper, and adhere to my determination. I 
^* know very well that he would now give me 
" the indult that he refufed me for the nomina- 
*' tion to the archbifhopric of Milan, and to all 
" the confiftorial benefices of Lombardy ; but 1 
^V will not accept as a prefent a grant which be- 
" longs to me by the right of fovereignty. I am 
" not to blame if my predeceflbrs have been ne* 
^^ gligent or too timid. I afked the pope for this 
" indult out of refpeft, and not as a favour. He 
^^ refufed it to me in confequence of bad advicej 



** and yet a fimilar indult for Corfica was grant- 
^ ed, without hefitation, to Lewis XV." 

The cardinal endeavoured to pacify him, and 
to make him fenfible that there was fome differ- 
ence between the prefent cafe and that which he 
quoted ; that Pius VI. w^as perhaps excufable in 
perlilling in the prefervation of the rights of 
which he had found the Holy See in poffeflion. 
— -*^ My refolution is fixed," replied Jofeph 
with warmth, ** and I (hould be forry if the 
** pope Ihould compel me to certain extremi- 
" ties." . • . . (He here flopped, the chevalier 
Azara had heard him fay more); then conti- 
nuing the converfation : " At the bottom, I 
** muft repeat it, the pope is a very good kind of 
** man\ he does not even want for fenfe ; but 
** he is not aware that times are altered. I 
** fhall not hurry myfelf; but ftill lefs will I 
^* recede." 

During the fix days that Jofeph paffed at 
Rome, he had feveral conferences of this fort, as 
well with the cardinal de Bernis as with the che- 
valier Azara. He had alfo one with the pope, 
which was very long and extremely animated. 
Each with warmth fet forth what be called his 
rights. Pius VI. admitted that he had not been 
able to fucceed in making him a convert; but 
Jofeph had taken good care to flatter his vanity 
at the fame time that he was vexing his hearty 
X a 
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and when they parted, the pope was more de* 
lighted than ever with the emperor. The great 
queftion between them, above all others, was the 
nomination to the archbifliopric of Milan, and 
to all the confiftorial benefices of Lombardy, 
Jofeph had come to Rome perfeftly determined 
not to receive the indult which he had chofen to 
aflc for, and which had been refufed him : how^ 
ever, the folicitations of the minifters of France 
land Spain daggered his refolution. *' Well,'* 
faid he tp them, when he was ready to fet off 
for Naples, " I fhall have no obje£lion to accept 
^^ this indult, but on condition that it (hall be 
*^ irrevocable, and drawn up in fuch a manner 
*' as to appear that I have accepted it folely out 
** of friendfhip for the pope," 

Jofeph fet off for Naples on the 29th of De- 
cember, leaving cardinal Herman full authority to 
fign an agreement, in which the pope ihoyld 
give up to the emperor the nomination to the 
bifboprics of Lomb^rdy, /;/ confoxmity to the inhe^ 
rent right ofjcvereignty. 

It may be truly faid that thisi journey of the 
emperor to Rome was much, more advantageous 
to the Holy See, than that of Pius YL had been 
to Vienna y and that it ferved to prevent a rup^ 
ture. Jofeph had arrived with the moft hoftile; 
iptentions. But the reprefentations of the car-» 
^inal de Bernisj and particularly thpfe of ^l\q 
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tWvalier Azara, whofe prudence, while he lap- 
preciated the ufurpations of the court of Rome> 
dreaded the ftorms which always accompany- 
even the moft defirable chariges ; more deliberate 
r^fleftions upon the confequeiices of the over- 
throw, the lignal of which he was about to give ; 
perhaps, even fome emotions of kindnefs for this 
old pontiff, who was not perfonally deferving of 
ill-will, but had confiderable claims to compaf- 
fipn, calmed this firft effufion of violence. Each of 
the two adverfaries difplayed, in the battle they 
fought, a mixture of firmnefs and condefcenfion j 
and each thought that he had come off with ho- 
nour. Had they not been perfonally acquainted, ' 
a rupture would have been inevitable. How- 
ever, there were fome pretty warm difputes be- 
tween them, when the emperor, on his return 
from Naples, again pafTed feveral days at Rome 
They contended about the form of this agree- 
ment, which had been almolt entirely fettled 
previous to their feparation. Jofeph himfelf 
'^rew up another. Pius VI. thinking that fuffi-* 
cient attention was not paid to the honour of* 
the Holy See, refufed to accede to it. On this 
occafion Jofeph could not reprefs his ill-humour^ 
and pettiflily putting up the rough draught of 
his compa6l : What need have we of agreements^ 
faid he ; we are friends^ andjiiall always be fo \ and 
each of us will do in his dominions whatever he thinks 
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-proper. The pope had a moment's courage.-^' 
Very well, replied he, if your majejly has the arch* 
bijliop of Milan confecrated without the canonical in-^ 
Jiitutiotty all intercourfe with this prelate Jhall be 
broken offy and his church Jliall be treated like that of 
Utrecht j^^Yi^ was not aware of the danger he 
ran by pufliing the emperor home. Jofeph, 
however, appeared a little difconcerted. He 
again found himfelf in the dilemma which the 
prudence of his counfellors had made hjp avoid. 
After a moment's reflection he took out his 
draught, correfted it, defcanted upon it> and even 
difputed with fome warmth ; and at length the 
tv7o negotiators themfelves drew up in Latin the 
compaft that was to terminate their quarrels. It 
was immediately fairly tranfcribed, copied, and 
interchanged. But thefe two illuftrious per- 
fonages, while encroaching upon the fun£tions of 
their chancery, had fuffered fome fchoolboy's 
miftakes to efcape them in their Latin produc- 
tion. They agreed that it (hould be corrected j 
and Jofeph received a copy on the 20th of Ja* 
nuary, the eve of his departure. 

In thfe three conferences they held together, 
the pope had the prudence not to fpeak to the 
emperor of the letter returned in fo rude a mati-> 
ner ; and Jofeph was pleafed with his filence. 
He, however^ embarrafled him exceedingly, by 
converfing with him about one of the projects 
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"Whicti.he propofed to carry into immediatef ex-^ 
ecution. He wiflied to have in his dominions 
feveral vicars-general ; and in order to provide 
for their fuppoft^ he told the pope that he meant 
to appropriate to himfelf the tythes, and fome 
other revenues that the neighbouring bifliops 
poffeffcd in Auftria. Pius VI. ventured to fay 
to him with firmnefs : thy will refv.Je to accede to 
this arrangement, — Very well, replied the emperor, 
/ zvili find means to make them give me their confeni* 
We fhall fee in the fequel that he kept his word. 
With the exception of thefe little ftorms, the 
emperor and the pope were very well fatisfied 
with each other. Pius VI., whofe weakneffes 
the emperor flattered with his ufual addrefs^ 
took a pleafure in relating the particulars c)f 
their converfations. By his own account, the 
emperor had fhewn him the greateft confidence, 
and had communicated to him the moft import-^ 
ant fecrets refpefling the principal cabinets and 
the anecdotes of the.fovereigns of Europe. It 
was impoflible for any man to have a greater 
command of words, or more wit. In a wordy 
added he, the emperor fays what he pleafes, but not 
always what he thinks. In matters that did not 
concern the prerogatives of the Holy See, the 
pope was upon the moft familiar footing with 
him. One day, when Jofeph wasfpeaking to 
him about perfons that he had known belonging 
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to the church, he began a pompous eulogiunX 
upon cardinal Buoncompagni, legate of Bologna, 
a man of merit, whom the pope, however, had 
never liked. He thought he could not better 
extol his uncommon capacity than by faying : 
He is capable of governing an empire. — JVell^ replied 
the pope, take him then ; / will give him to you. 
Neverthelefs he was obliged, fome time after, to 
take him for himfelf. Although this journey of 
the emperor had coft Pius VI. fome painful fa- 
crifices, and had made him anticipate others, 
after having been very much difconcerted at his 
vifit, he appeared exceedingly pleafed at it in the 
end. He was at a lofs how to make Rome fuf- 
ficiently agreeable to his friend^ Jofeph II. He 
very ferioufly propofed to him to come and fee 
him again, in order to be prefent at a canonifa- 
tion. It is not faid that Jofeph ferioufly pro- 
tnifed to return ; but it is well known that he 
took occafion, even at Rome, to amufe himfelf 
with his invitation. 

On his firft journey to the capital of the 
Chriftian world, he did not flie\^ himfelf to fo 
much advantage as in 1784. At both periods 
he difplayed a perfevering difpofition, never 
lofing fight of his obje£t; by turns polite or au- 
ftere, according to circumftances ; always popu- 
lar, and perfectly acquainted with the genius of 
the modern Romans, to which he adapted his 
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fcondirfl:. On his fecond journey he appeared 
to follow this plan, but with ftill more addrcfs. 
Affefting a great fimplicity of. manners, he 
avoided ceremony, and fhunned homage. But 
always flattering the caprices of the Romans, 
whofe afFeftion he courted, perhaps more 
through ambition than vanity, he frequented the 
aflemblies, the public places, and even the 
churches. This latter attention, no doubt, ap- 
peared to him neceflary, in order to do away 
the prejudices to which his quarrels with the 
pope had given birth. Pius VI. had the good- 
nefs to miftake his motive. He did not perceive 
that thefe attempts to gain popularity concealed 
projects whichj had Jofeph lived longer, might 
have become much more dangerous to the tem- 
poral authority of the court of Rome, than his- 
reforms in ecclefiaftical difcipline were to the 
authority of the Holy See. His endeavours 
among the Romans were fo fuccefsful, that more 
than once he heard iflue from their groups that 
cry of enthufiafm at which a more diftruftful 
pontiflF might have been alarmed: Fiva il 
NOSTRO imperatore ! Long live our emperor ! 
During this journey he made, to pleafe them, an 
effort which muft have coft him more than all 
the others, and which he had not made in 1769; 
he was generous, and even liberal. He vifited 
feveral monuments and public cftabliflmients, 
and was not fparing of his prefcnts. He diftri- 
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buted near thirty thoufand florin? in the hofpi- 
tals, and among the people. In fhort, when he 
quitted Roma, on the 21ft of January, 1784, 
every body was fatisfied with him, and nobody 
more fo than the pope. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Emperor gives the Pope frejh caufe of 
Uneqfitiefs. 

JL lUS VI., however, had not furmounted all 
the obflacles which he was to experience from 
the court of Vienna. He had provifionall/ 
fettled his principal 'difference with the empe- 
ror, in a manner lefs mortifying than he had rea- 
fon to hope. He was congratulating himfelf on 
this triumph, for which he thought he was chiefly 
indebted to his dexterity and to the friendfliip 
with which he had contrived to infpire Jofeph, 
" I chofe/' faid he, ^^ to give up to him the no- 
*^ mination to the great benefices of Lombardy, 
'* of which the Holy See was in the habit of 
" difpofing ; but at lead the bifliops thus nomi- 
" nated will always have recourfe to me in 
" order to obtain their bulls.*' Even in the 
opinion to the mod rational cardinals this 
tranfaftion ftill faved, in fome degree, the 
honour of the court of Rome. But when the 
queftion was to carry it into execution in 
regard to the archbifhop of Milan, new difficul- 
ties occurred, which the wife coufidered puerile. 
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have attached any importance. Four months 
were fpent in fettling the form in which the new 
prelate (hould be announced to the confiftory. 
This was an indifpenfable formality, according 
to the cuftoms of the Holy See. But, how to 
comply with it without offending the emperor ? 
At length it was agreed that the pope Ihould 
propofe for the archiepifcopal fee of Milan 
monfignor Vifconti, nominated by the emperor, 
by virtue of the amicable agreement made between his 
holinefs and that monarch ; and in this manner Pius 
VI. announced the nomination to the Sacred 
College. The remainder of the year 1784 
paffed without any ferious altercation. 

The following year was to the pope a new 
era of difficulties on the part of Germany ; but 
he himfelf was very imprudently the occafion of 
fome of them, by that rage for wifhing to extend 
every where the branches of his power, and by 
his inclination to retrieve a part of his loffes. 
He could not remain peaceably in poffeffion of 
the ground he had left, but afpired to new 
conquefts ! 

Without confulting the emperor, without 
thinking of the ecclefiaftical princes, he took a 
fancy to create a nunciature at the court of Mu- 
nich, and confequently a new rival to the fpi- 
ritual authority of the prelates of Germany* 
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Immediately the eleftor of Mayence, and tha 
archbifliop of Saltzbourg complained bitterly to 
the emperor of this attack made upon their dio-^ 
cefan rights. The pope thus revived a very de- 
licate queftion, upon which Jofeph II. had ex- 
plained himfelf in a moft energetic manner. He 
^nfwered the demands of the two archbifliops, 
by faying ^^ that the nuncios were to be no more 
^^ than mere envoys of the pope as a temporal 
** fovereign , but that he would never fufFer them 
'* to exercife in the empire, or at his court, any 
^* jurifdittion in ecclefiaftical affairs." The car- 
dinal Herzan, his minifter at Rome, was charged 
to explain himfelf to that effeft to the pope. 

Pius VL and his council were thunderftruck 
at this declaration, which th^y ought to have 
expefted. But they well knew that nothing 
was to be obtained of Jofeph 11. by refiftance. 
The pope anfwered his minifter in an ambigu- 
ous manner ; that he could not give up the con- 
nexion which he had been defirous of eftablifti- 
ing with the eleftor of Bavaria j but that he had 
conceived himfelf entitled to delegate to another 
the authority concerning which there had been 
po difpute. 

There was then at Rome a certain marquis 
Antici, a clever Italian, who, by dint of artifice 
and intrigue, had fucceeded in acquiring a fort 
9{ confecjuence. He was accredited from the 
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cleftors of Bavaria and Cologne as envoy to the 
Holy See. He was defirous of making a merit 
with the court of Munich, of procuring it a nun- 
cio. Ttiis was a kind of relief for the catholic 
powers of the fecond rank. How great was the 
embarraflment of the prelate Antici, when one 
of his conftituents, the eleftor of Cologne, as 
hoftile as his brother the emperor to the prero- 
gatives of the nunciature, enjoined him to oppofe 
with all his might the innovation he had himfelf 
promoted ! The pope, though very much vexed 
at the double difappointment, could not refrain 
from laughing on feeing the double plenipoten- 
tiary obliged to a£l, at the fame time, two parts fo 
contradiftory ! For, as Jofeph II. faid, Pius VL 
was, at bottom, a good kind of man. He was not 
fufceptible of any very great degree of feeling. 
Ill-humour, chagrin, afFe6tion, hatred, nothing in 
Ihort made upon him a lading impreffion. His 
mind was very frequently agitated, but never 
deeply afFefted. Hence the numerous inconfift- 
encies, and feveral of the calamities of his ponti- 
ficate. Hence, to balance the account, that un- 
alterable impallibility and that florid health 
which he has preferved in the midft of the nioft 
overwhelming difficulties. 

In the month of O6tober 1785, the nunciature 
experienced a mortal blow by an ordinance of 
the emperor, which deprived the nuncios in 
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Germany of every kind of jurifdiftion, and re- 
ftored to the bifliops all their ancient rights. 
The ele£tor of Cologne, who, as archbilhop, 
was perfonally interefted in this ordinance, 
haftened to publifh it in his ftates, to the great 
mortification of the Ex-jefuits and all the advo- 
cates of the Holy See. The eleftor of Mayence, 
who had no nuncio at his court, but who dreaded 
the pretenfions of the new nuncio of Munich, 
took, in his dates, fuch meafures as were con- 
formable to the views of the emperor, and dried 
up one of the fources, to which the datario was 
going to apply under various pretences. Heijce- 
forth no more difpenfations, no more foreign ju- 
rifdi£iion were to be exercifed in Germany. 
The Holy See faw itfelf fucceffively ftripped of 
its abfurd prerogatives and of its fcandalous re- 
venues; and the catholic princes, great an4 
little, without forefeeing that, in other refpeds, 
they were afting contrary to their own interefts, 
awoke the reafon of the people, releafed them 
from their facred chains, and prepared their 
minds for thofe changes which France has fince 
operated with fo much fuccefs. 

The eleftor of Bavaria was the only prince of 
the empire that ftrove to oppofe diftinguiflied 
marks of good-will to the affronts which the 
court of Rome received from all the other parts 
of Germany. He welcomed Zoglio, the new 
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touncio, with all the magnificence of his court 3 
at the fame time announcing to his fubjefts that 
henceforth they were to apply to that nuncio, 
as they had before done to thofe of Vienna, Co- 
logne, or Lucerne. But the four archbifliops 
of Germany, thofe of Mayence, Cologne, Treves, 
and Saltzbourg, uttered loud cries againft this 
innovation, and their ordinances fpoke the lan- 
guage of the emperor. Zealous partifans of 
fpiritual authority, they were equally ready to 
claim it for themfelves, and to contend for it 
with ufurpers. They therefore moft pofitively 
forbade their diocefans to apply, under any pre- 
tence^ either to Zoglio the nuncio, or to Pacca 
the new nuncio, who had juft fucceeded Belli- 
foni at Cologne. The two nuncios durft not 
refift. They had recourfc to the pope, who had 
H^volved them in this dilemma, from which it 
was incumbent upon him to extricate them. 
Pius VI. at that time employed, as his principal 
fecretary, the Ex-jefuit Zaccaria, of whom we 
have already fpoken more than once. He was 
a fanatic who poffeffed that fort of talent, or at 
leaft that kind of erudition which qualified him 
for fuch a talk. He immediately began to draw 
up a learned ftatement, in which, had he been 
left to himfelf, he would have proved, in an irro^ 
/ratable manner, no doubt, that in all times the 
Holy See had poffeiTed the right of fending, tf/ 
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hs'pkajurey and wherefoen>er it thoUghi proper^ niitt-^ 
cios invefted with full power, without any inter* 
ferenpe, on that account> on the part of the dio^- 
ccfan feifliops and archbifliops. 

Notwithftanding the rapidity of his eloquent- 
pen, Zaccaria was anticipated by the four arch- 
bifliops. They formed a congrefs at Ems, near 
Coblentz, and boldly deliberated on queftiond 
which the Holy See had till then confidered as 
appertaining exclufively to its jurifdittion ; fuch 
as the precepts for fafting, the obftacles to mar- - 
riage, the organifation of chapters, &c. The 
elector of Treves, more fcrupulous than his col- 
leagues, would have wiflied not to perplex that 
pontiff, whom he had received at Augfbourg with 
fo many marks of affeftion and refpefl : he there- 
fore made a few difficulties, but at length fub- 
mitted. Several bifliops of Germany^ and even 
fome fecular princes, in other refpedts rather de* 
voted to the court of Rome, adopted the prin-» 
ciples of the congrefs of Ems ; and 'Pius VI., in 
thefe times already fo difficult, promoted, or fuA 
fered blind advifers to promote, a ftorm which 
had an effeft directly contrary to that he had 
fo fully expefted. Every one examined quef* 
tions to which the public attention was called* 
and which, for political reafons at leaft, fliould 
have been left undecided. People thus became 
familiarifed to a fort of independence, which, a 
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century before, would have appeaired to border 
upon fchifm, or even upon fecrilege. Thus the 
court of Rprne feemed to call in the afliSwce of 
thofe who were to undermine the unftable foun- 
dations of its throne > and thefe eccldiafticat 
princes, encouraged in their boldnefe b.y the 
example and advice of a philofophic pmpcror, 
accelerated that great crifis which was to over-* 
tJirow this throne, and reach even themfelves^ 
They could not have calculated better for tinner 
progrefs of reafon, nor worfe for their own ia*. 
^erefts. 

. On this pccafion the court of Rome com- 
ipitted one imprudence after anothir. Inftead 
of endeavouring to fupport its pretenljpns at a 
period when the intelligent were fliocked at 
them, when even the devotees began to fufpeft 
them to be bordering upon ufurpation, it ought 
to have confined itfelf, agreeably to the advice 
of Bernis and Azara, and that which, wouldhave 
beqn. given by Benedift XlV.i to. the enjoyment 
of thofe rigbte) in which it was. quietly 'left ia 
pofleflioD; but, like a defpcrate gambkr,. it ex-c 
pofed itfelf to total ruin, in order to. retrieve a 
fpw triiJmg lofies, or difpute fom« litigipua 
groundr . ., . 

. Will it be believed: that,, inftead of yielding to 
this afferablage of.refift&ace, it wilbed to empleji 
jtenafiity^ ^nd, even violence, asrin thofe. times 
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v^heti the moft abfurd preteniions were atitho- 
rifed by the bHnd docility of nations? Un&ilful 
in the choice of its agents, it had feen the nun- 
cio Zoglio irritate, by its claims, the archbiftiop 
of Saltzbourg, who was a Colloredo, fon of the 
vice-chancellor, and who, confequeiitly,was more 
certain than aiiy other perfop of the emperor's 
fupport. 

Its nuncio Pacca behaved with ftill more ef- 
frontery. He bethought himfelf of publifliing, 
in his nunciature, a manifefto, addrefled to all 
the prelates and vicars of the eleftorate of Co- 
logne ; and in which he ordered them not to ac- 
knowledgelthe difpenfations for marriage, to 
certain degrees of confanguinity, that had 
been granted without the indult of the pope. The 
elefitor of Cologne, brother of the emperor, 
irepreffed this itifolence, by ordering^ in his turn,? 
dtt thole to whom copies of the manifefto had 
tMsen addrefled, by a per/on callmg. himfelf a nuncio,' 
to fend them back under the fame cover, and to 
procure a certificate of their having done fo 
from the different poft-mafters, ITie eleftor of 
Mayence, being informed that the vicars of hi» 
archbifhopric had alfo received the fame orders 
from the nuncio, wrote to them, that he hoped 
they would hold' iil juft abhorrence this impu- 
dent ufurpatioh, the fole objeA of which was to 
difturb thepeac^ of their confciences, and that they 
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would fend back to Cologne the manifeftoes that 
had been tranfmitted to them by a pretended 
nuncio. 

Even the chancery of the eleftorate of Treves 
could not but take offence at the boldnefs of the 
nuncio Pacca, and profeffed with energy that evi- 
dent principle, that no perfon, however pompous 
mi^ht be the title zvith which he was invejled^ could 
exercife a legiflative power in a foreign archbi- 
fliopric. Thus the pious elector of Treves him-' 
felf profeffed and propagated thofe very prin- 
ciples which philofophy afterwards employed 
with fo much energy to deftroy, at leaft in 
France, all the fabric of fuperftition. • 

The nuncio Pacca did not fuffer himfelf to be 
awed by fo much oppofition. In fpite of the 
fovereigns who would not acknowledge him,^!he 
continued to exercife the functions of nuncio, 
and endeavoured to excite fermentation in thofe 
countries where he yet found many credulous 
and timid perfons. The archbifliops of Ger- 
many addreffed to the pope the moft preffing de- 
mands, the moft energetic protefts. They could 
obtain no anfwer. The marquis Antici, curfmg 
more than once his double charafter, was obliged 
to prefcnt to the court of Rome thofe 'afts fa 
prejudicial to its authority- and, as it happens 
in fimilar cafes, he was made refponfable for 
their contents. The audiences he had were^ 
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fpenes of ilf-humour and violent reproaches;^ 
His ambitious patience at length was worn out > 
and he renounced the title of plenipotentiary of 
an eleftor, whom he found it fo difficult and fo 
dangerous to reprefent. 

The ecclefiaftical eleftors perfifted in their 
bold conduft in regard to the Holy See. The 
firft apong them in rank, the eleftor of May- 
ence, even went fo far as to prefent to the em- 
peror propofitions which made the court of Rome 
tremble,, and which, he aflerted, were i\\e ex- 
preffion of the wi(h of' all the Germans. He 
therein faid that thofe famous decretals of Ifi- 
dorus, now univerfally allowed to be fpurious, 
was the fole bafe on which refted the immuni- 
ties of the court of Rome. He demanded the 
convocation of that new council, promifed by it 
for upwards of two hundred years, and which ^. 
was.to exhauft the fource of the riches it had 
ufurped. Inceffantly evading its promifes, and 
fruftrating the hope of the Germanic empire, it 
continued to violate the conditional com pcft 
that it had made with the princes of Germany ; 
and the German people were therefore releafed 
from all their engagements towards it. The 
time was come for the Germans to make another 
ufe of all thofe fumsi which they fent to Rome 
for. the pall of their archbilhops, in order 
to devote them to the advancement of their 
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own profperity, and to the relief of [the unfortu^ 
nate, &c. A perfon might have thought him* 
felf on the eve of a new reformation. Three 
years after, the oratofs of the conftituent affembly 
did not exprefs themfelves with more energy 
concerning tb.^ ufurpations of the court of 
Ro.me. And it was an archbifliop of Mayence 
who introduced this language ! He did not fu» 
fpe^ that he was thus preparing the public mind 
for that great concufljon, which, by (baking Eut 
rope and the catholic religion, was, from enteti- 
prife to enterprifip, to lead to the fecularifatioq 
of a great part of his own ftatcs. 

Such a doftrine could not but be pleafing to 
Jofeph. 3ut, not lefs bold, he was more pru- 
dent than thofe prelates who, after all, were 
pleading their own caufe, rather than injuring 
the Holy See. StUl following the route he had 
traced for himfeJf,. he proceeded with a firm, 
though not a hafty ftep. He favoured the wiflies 
of the ecclefiaftical princes, but thought it his 
duty to retard their completion. Perhaps he chofe^ 
at all events, to referve to himfelf the honour of 
initiation, and rather chofe to give, in his own 
dpipinions, examples to imitate, than concuTi 
as chief of the empire, in a reform of which he 
would not have had all the merit 

He likewife fignalifed the year 178$ by mea^* 
ifurejs which aflai£ted the court of Rome. The 
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prcfetes had till then made an cffential p^ft of 
the ftates of Auftria. He excluded them, ahd 
fubftituted commendatory abbes, 'who were en- 
tirely of bis. own choice. He fecularifed certain 
religious orders; thatof the Camalduics, for ini 
fiance, and fuppre£fed mpft of the convents of 
fome others. He ftripped the more opulent of 
their eftates, and of their treafures, both Tacred 
and profane. Their firieft piftures were taken 
to add to the riches of his gallery. Such of tbeiif 
books as were deferving of that honour, were 
placed in the famous library of Vienna : the reft 
were abandoned to grocers, or ferved to make 
cartridges. All their valuable furniture, what# 
ever had been its ufe before, was fold by public 
auftion, and the fuifas it produced were placed 
in the bunk of relighn. It was not an empty 
name that he had given to this bank, which was 
wholly devoted to the payment of penfions to the 
religieus orders of both fexes who no longed 
lived in communities, to the fupport of feveral 
new bifliops and vicars, a great number of 
whom he eftablilhed, and to the maintenance of 
fchools and pious foundatioAs. Idlenefs, de^ 
prived of its means^ muft have grieved at thefe 
transformations^ at which blind fanaticifm muft 
have been engaged, while they could not but b* 
approved of by difpaffionate orthodoxy. But 
the Holy See, finding its fiitelKtes fupcc^ffivcly 
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impoverlfhed, and their number decreafed, wa$ 
deeply afflicted. No vain fear, no perfonal con* 
^deration aflfefiled the emperor's refolutions. . He 
Jiad made a regulation, that no biihop of his do* 
minions (hould hold two confiderable benefices 
9t a time* The cardinal Migazzi, archbifhop 
of Vienna, was alfo adminiftrator of a rich hU 
fliopric in Hungary. He was obliged to make 
Jiis eJeftioti. . Having decided -for the archbi-r 
Ihopric of Vienna, he fent to the pope the refig-p 
nation of his other benefice, Pius VI.> who was 
iilently fuppreffing fo many chagrins, fent back 
this inftruraent to the emperor, without accom- 
panying it with any obfervation. 

But fbortly afterwards there occurred a cir^ 
cumft^nce which ^ awoke his impatience, and 
had nearly involv^4 bim in a v^ry ferious- quarrel 
with Jofeph, 

That emperor, ftill perfevering in his claim 
to be the fupreme adminiftrator of the church in 
his dominions, had recently erefted the bifliopric 
of Laybach, in Carniole^^ into an arc^biftopric, 
and nominated to it coui;it Charles de Herber- 
flein. By virtue^ of the laft agreement, con* 
eluded with refpeft to the ar<?hbilhopric of Mir 
Ian, it was neceff^ry that the pppe fliould, in 
point of farm, cenfure that nomination. Hq 
had the boldnefs to refufe his concurrence-; and 
Vrh^l; WQr? th? tUle§ of the Qouat 4e flerbCTft^ia 
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to the difgrace of the holy father?' Four years 
before, in a paftoral exhortation, he had promul- 
gated maxims which the court of Rome could 
not pardon. He had dared to fay 2 Every per/on 
is at liberty to cJioqJe the religion he likes beft. The 
pope required, as a condition of count de Her- 
berftein obtaining his confirmation, that he 
(hould retraft thefe -pernicious maxims. Jofeph 
and his prime-minifter at firft took great offence 
at this ftrange pretenfion. The old prince de 
Kaunitz waited himfelf upon the nuncio Ca- 
prara, and, in His ufual fevere tone, faid : " The 
^* refiftance of the pope, upon this occafion, 
** would raife an infurmountable barrier between 
^* the See of Rome and the dominions of his 
^* Imperial majefty, and for ever put an end to 
*^ the refpeft which the emperor hitherto had 
^* for the confequence of the pope. Nothing 
** could in future prevent him, of his own Impe- 
*' rial authority, from making every ecclefiaftical. 
♦^ arrangement, as was the.ufage in the firft ages 
'' of Chriftianity," 

The nuncio, terrified, immediately difpatched 
a courier to Rome. Never had he fo unplea* 
fant ttews to announce ; and whether from want 
of addrefs on his part, or injuftice on the part of 
the pope, on him was thrown all the blamer 
This was undoubtedly one of the caufes of the 
prejudice which Pius VI. always had againft 
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bini, and which he manifefted till the day of his 
falj. The reprcfentations of fo difagreeable an 
interpreter ferved only to confirm him m his re- 
liftance : he had» what was fcarceiy to be ex- 
pcfted of him at that f ime, the courage to write 
to the emperor a letter, in which he declared 
the new archbifliop a hereHc, and proved, from 
feveral palTages in bis pafioral difcoufi'^^i that he 
deferred that title. Jofeph; who rp^ght have 
been irritated at this obftinacy,. manifefted as 
miich patience as bis minifter. He permitted 
the prelate to fend to Rome explanations of the 
exceptionable paffage, but with an injun^ion 
not to retraft a fmgle word. 

This fort of refpeft ferved only to render the 
pope more obftinate. Under different prete»ces> 
he poftponed the confirmation of the bifliop of 
Laybach ; and before the end of the year death 
came and d<?livered him from this formidable 
adverfary. ■ Thus was the difpute terminated ; 
but the year following the emperor made the 
pope and the Sacred College pay deer for this 
cafual triumph. Refcntment fcemed to animate 
his zeal for reform. 

He began by giving his unqualified- approba^ 
tion to the condu^ of the four archbilhops, and 
expreffed a defire that it might be adopted by 
the other prelates. About the fame time there 
appeared at Vienna, undoubtedly with bis eon^ 
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fent, a publication, inviting all the bifliops bf 
Germany to make a common caufe with the 
archbiihops ; and feveral of them, with the 
bilhop of Spires at their head, complained to 
the emperor that they were not fummoned to 
the congrefs at Ems. Jofeph wilhed to prevent 
the divifion which nfiight take place on this oc- 
cafion between the two claffes of prelates ; and, 
inftead of replying to the long and lamentable 
reprefentations of Pius VL, refpefting this war 
declared againft the Holy See by all the fupc^ 
rior Germanic clergy, wrote to the bifliops, ex-^ 
horting them to concur in the falutary plan 
which had been conceived by the archbifliops j 
and the Aulic council paffed a decree, dilated 
by the emperor, by which, in oppofition to thq 
proceedings of the nuncio Pacca, they annulled 
the ipfolent circular letter which he had dared 
to diftribute, and, blaming the condefcenfion of 
the eleftor of Bavaria, ordered him not to fuffer 
the nuncio Zoglio, who was received. at hut 
court, to exercife any jurifdiftion in the ftates of 
Juliers and Berg. 

The court of Rome was very ipuch aflfeSed by 
this combination, which it faw forming through 
all Germany, to attack prerogatives th'St prefcrip- 
tion at leaft ought, in its opinion, to render incon- 
teftable, and which appeared to threaten il with 
mortifications ftill more cruel, A national cpun- 
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xil might deprive it of its ftill remaining rights* 
So many fovereigns, fo many individuals of all 
Tanks, prelates, even interefted in the fupport of 
its authority, transforming themfelves into phi- 
lofophers ! What was to become of religion in 
a conteft with philofophy ! 

It was not, however, from Germany that the 
court of Rome had then to dread all thefe cala- 
mities. The jealoufy, the rivality of powers, 
prevented that co-operation which might acce- 
lerate the overthrow of its. authority, already fo 
much weakened. The four archbifhops per-, 
fifted in their plan of independence and reform, 
and counterafted the two nuncios in all their atr 
tempts ; but the bifliops, although nearly una* 
nimous in their claims to a fort of independence 
of their metropolitans, were very dilatory in en- 
tering into the meafures of the latter. During 
•thefe tranfadiions the French revolution took 
place ; that revolution fo bold, fo rapid in its 
execution ; that revolution, in fliort, which occa- 
fioned a fufpenfion of fo.^many projected enter- 
prifes, overturned the moft folid plans, recon- 
ciled little animofities, fet afide little rivalities, 
and, upon the afpc£l of common danger, united 
minds moft difpofed to difcordance. - 

Jofeph II., however, purfued to the end of hi's 
reign his irrefiftible inclination for reform. Pub-' 
lications, favourable to his maxims^ were either 
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corai:)ofed by his command, at circulated with"" 
his permifllon. He ordered that, at lead in fome 
of his dominions, the facraments fliould be cele- 
brated in the vulgar tongue. He granted to 
the proteftants in Hungary a great extenfion of 
his edift of toleration. He allowed a calvinifti- 
cal church to be eftablifhed in the very city of 
Conftance, which three centuries before had 
feen the unfortunate John Hus expiate in the 
Jflames his principles, the precurfors of the re- 
formation fo fatal to the court of Rome. But 
it was particularly in the Low Coqntries that his 
zeal was difplayed, that he experienced aftive 
refiftance, and that he occzCioned Ais friend th^" 
pope the mod bitter chagrin. ' 

it is not our intention to trace here all the in* 
novations which he wiflied to introduce, with 
rather • an inconfiderate ardour, in the Auftrifln 
Netherlands, ftill lefs ripe than the hereditary- 
dominions of Germany for philofophical reforms, 
more difpofed to revolt, more difficult to reprefs.' 
It will be fufficient to mention that he there ex- 
perienced oppofition not only from the people 
and the clergy, but alfo from the dates of thefe 
countries, which yet retained a fliadow of liberty 
agair?ft the invafions of defpotifm. They were 
already prepared for difafFeftion, by grievances' 
purely political. They manifefted it openly 
when the emperor would interfere 'vjfith thd 
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confraterahics, fcrainaries, p^oceffioris^ pilff'J'* 
mages ; in a word, with every 'thing Mrbich they 
confidered as religion. They fouiid powerful 
fupporters, or rather ardent imitators, iii the 
the higher clergy,, and particularly in cardinal 
Frankenberg, archbifhop of Malines. The pope 
had then for a nuncio at Bruffels a fignc^r Zon^ 
dadariy a fanatical and impetuous man, who did 
*not omit this opportunity of making a figure. 
He pleaded with warmth the caufe of the court 
of Rome, which Jofeph had difregarded in his 
innovations i(i matters of difcipline. Ob thefe 
queftions, rendered fp delicate by. the dfcum- 
fiances of the moment, a difcuffion took plaice y 
in which Pius VI., not yet undeceived, lioped to 
triumph j for one of his pretenfions was to pKjf- 
fefs and difplay the talents of a great theologian 5 
talents confidered very unimportant by Jofeph 
in ordinary times, but which could not but be 
odious to him when employed to counteraft his 
views. Zondadari, however, hawked about 
zmdi commented upon thp learned nfiemoirs of 
his infallible fovereign, and encouraged the Bra- 
banters in their refiftance. 

Jofeph, being then fubjeft to difficulties 
of more than one kind, took umbrage at the 
work, its author, and, above all, its commeil* 
tator,. and caufed the nuncio Zondadari to be 
baoifhed from Bruffels, with forma hot very i^ 
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fpefifttl to the reprefentatiye of the Holy See. 
Zondadawi was obliged to retire to Liege, where 
he continued to carry on his ihtrigues more fe- 
cretly, bat not with kfs fuccefs. The troubles* 
which the eftablifliment of the feminary of Lou- 
vain occafioiied in Brabanft furniihed him with 
frefli opportunities of inflaming the minds of the 
people, by the intervention of their priefts ; im- 
potent efforts which Jofeph defpifed. The vi- 
gour of his governor-general, corate Trautmans- 
dorf, and his own firmnefe, made him triumph 
over the nuncios, prelates, and all the fanaticar 
with which the Low Countries were infefted* 

In Germany, in the courfeof the year 1788, 
the fame perfeverance had the fame refult. The 
nuncios wiQied to continue their conteft with the 
four archbrihops ; but the latter were united by 
intereft. They had gone too far to recede ; and 
had it not been for the events of the following 
year, it would have been- impoffible to forefee to 
what lengths they would have been carried by 
their oppofition to the court of Rome; Th^ 
faw themfelvQs powerfully fupported by the eni- 
peror, who tranfmitted to the diet of Ratifbon 
an Imperial decree, in which that court was very 
cavalierly treated. Jofeph- there ftatedi withput? 
leferve, that the violent manner in which the 
court of Rome and its nuncios had relifted his 
energetic admonitior^Si juftiiied him ia taking 
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the moft ferious meafures to render prevalent 
the inconteftable principles which he profeffedj 
after the example of his predeceflbrs, and that, 
in confequence, he invited the diet of the empire 
to deliberate upon this important fubjeft. 

This, however, was only a vain formality, 
which ought not to have greatly intimidated the 
Holy See. The pope, as well^as the reft of Eu- 
rope, knew the flownefs of the deliberations of 
the Germanic congrefs, and the impotence of 
its laws. But this meafure was fupported by 
writings, in juftification of the conduft of the 
four archbifliops who oppofed the claim of the 
court of Rome ; and even thefe prelates did not 
confine themfelves to a paper war and empty 
threats. They proved that they could difpenfe 
with the pope's interference in matters which 
they confidered within their jurifdiftion. The 
eleftor of Treves, of his own authbrity, releafed 
the monks from their vows. The eleftor of Co- 
logne even permitted them to marry when they " 
could offer good reafons for fuch a ftep. The 
pope at this time claimed a right to tythes of 
lands newly cleared. He ventured to intruft a 
fecular prince with the colleftion of them in the 
cleftorate of Cologne. This prince had farmed 
them out to the fubje£ls even of the eleftor.* 
Such a bravado could not remain unpuniflied* 
Thefe new. farmers were immediately appre- 
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hended and put in^prifpn. Fronj ,that pnoment 
the colle£lion of the tithes, and. the pope's, pre- 
tenfions, were entirely relinquiflied. . 

In all this affair between the nuncios-and thp 
four archbiftiops (an affair which would fcarceljr 
be deferving of a fmall place in the general pic- 
ture of modern hiftory, did it not ferve to prove, 
on the one hand, the incurable obftinacy of the 
Italians, and, on the other, the tendency of the 
human mind towards all kinds of independence), 
Pius VI , as if led away by an evil genius that 
had confpired againft the remains of his autho- 
rity, heaped faults upon faults, which he expi- 
ated only by xlifappointments. • Wrongs that 
were riot more ferious have fince hurled him 
from his throng. And after that, let human 
prudence again predi6l infallible refults, and from 
experience derive rules of condufl: ! 

The quarrels of the nuncios, the troubles of 
the Low Countries, excited in a great meafure 
by the Holy See, ftill continued when Jofeph II. 
died. Had a real friendfliip fubfifted between 
him and Pius VI., as both of them boafted, it 
muft be admitted that in the one, as well as in 
the other, there was a great diftindlion to be 
made between the man and the fovereign, and 
that, whatever either of the two confidered as his 
duty, has frequently prevailed over his private 
opinion. 
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Pius VI. having attained the pontifical thronti 
with principles which, for a pope, appeared to 
be moderate, has experienced the fete of all 
thofe who long hold' the reins of government. 
He became corrupted by the exerpife of power. 
Flatterers had poifoned his difpofition, and pre- 
pared him for the part that he has played in his 
latter years in a manner fo odious to a portion of 
Europe, and fo difaftrous to hlmfelf. His fana- 
ticifm increafed in proportion to the pro«;ref$ of 
philofophy, and led him to culpable imprudences, 
which rendered his fall as inevitable as it was 
merited. 

However, about the end of the reign of Jo- 
feph, either through condefcenfion towards that 
prince, or that his confcience reproached him 
with having concurred in inflaming the Low 
Countries for idle fcholaftic difputes, Pius VI. 
had tried his afcendency over the fuperior clergy 
of thefe provinces, in order to bring them back 
to fubmiffion. Jofeph II. did not reap the fruits 
of his good intentions, but was thankful for his 
efforts. At the beginning of 1790, hisminiiter, 
cardinal Herzan, waited upon the pope. He 
came to confult him relative to the means of re- 
medying the difturbances of the Low Countries, 
which were then carried to the greateft excefs. 
The cardinal found Pius VI. occupied in a fer- 
vent prayer, and bathed in tears. Was he la- 
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men ting the evils of which he was the author, or^^^- 
thofe of which he w£i6 threatened to be the viq- rV * 
lim ; for this was a (hort time after the publi* ' 
cation of the decrees of the national affembly of 
France againft the clergy ? The pope refumed a 
ferene countenance on being informed of this 
mark of confidence of the empero^*. We have 
more than once feen with what facility he pafled 
from forrow to joy, and what powerful motives 
of confolation he found in homages paid to his 
vanity ! Flattered at feeing this obftinate and 
imperious emperor once invoke his mediation, 
he inftantly wrote to the bilhops of Belgium to i;^ 
prefs them to exert themfelves in recalling their rj " 
untvadable flocks to obedience. The anfwer of 
the prelates to the brief of the pope was dif- [^ 
patched to Rome on the 8th of March 1790. It j^^» 
breathed a profound refentment for all the at- "^['^ 
tacks that the emperor had made upon the liber- ^ 
ties of Belgium, and a firm determination not \^ 

again to fubmit to the yoke which the emperor v 

had forced them to fliake off; and the prelates, who 
called themfelves the interpreters of the fenti- 
mentsof the Belgic people, concluded their anfwer 
by requefting the pope himfelf to efpoufe their 
caufe, in imitation of thofe powers with which that 
people had already formed connexions. Thus, /^ 
unfortunate in ail his enterprifes, Pius VI., who 
was njt always^ disinclined to do mifchief, was 
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lable to provide a remedy. Jofeph 11. had not 

fthe mortification of convincing himfelf of the 

impotence of his interceder, having died a few 

days before the departure of the letter of thefe 

Bclgic bifliops. 

His fucceflbr, Leopold, feemed deftined to 
reftore to Belgium days of greater, ferenity ; but 
it is well known that he did not long indulge 
that hope. No fooner was he feated.on the 
Imperial throne, than he alfo announfied difpp- 
fitions more favourable to the. clergy and the 
court of Jlpme. He even proved^ by fomc acis, 
the fincerity of his proraifes. He reftored to fe- 
vy'al bifhops of the hereditary ftates the rever 
.nues of which Jofeph had difpofleffed them s 
and he re-eftablilhed feveral ccclcfiaftical infti- 
tutions which his brother had aboli(hed, "What 
was then paffing in France proved to him, but 
too late, that the authority of fovereigns was 
'connefled with that of priells. But for this ex- 
perience he would probably have carfied upon 
the throne of Vienna that fpirit of reform which 
he had difplayed in Tufcany, and which, during 
fifteen years, had greatly tormented the pontifi- 
cate of Pius VI., as we arc about to^fee in the 
fecond part of this work. 
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